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GOSSIP ABOUT GREECE. 


BY J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 
Of Dublin University. 


z: 
MONASTERIES, RELIGION. 

There is no use in our starting upon our conversation, if 
you will not get a map of Greece, and study it for half an 
hour. A great part of history is misunderstood or forgotten 
because people will not take the trouble to consult their 
maps, and realize the physical possibilities and impossibili- 
ties of each case. 

In the case of Greece you will allow that it is even less ex- 
cusable than elsewhere, because the country is so small and 


because it is so famous.- But though it is small, it is not so . 


small as you Americans think, and when you imagine, or if 
you imagine, that a tract three and a half degrees latitude 
(36% to 40 North) by four of longitude (20% to 2414 East) is 
not bigger than many an individual state in America, which 
only counts as a unit in the great republic, you are wrong 
even physically. For (to speak Irish) there is no country 
anywhere which is so big for its size—I still mean physic- 
ally—as is Greece. 

It is all serrated with mountains; it is all indented with 
sea. The coast line (including the larger islands) is perhaps 
three thousand miles, something enormous at all events, and 
if you want to go from one place to another which looks 
close beside it on the map, you have to climb over high 
mountains, or go a great round through passes, or sail upon 
the sea five or six times the voyage of the ideal crow. Nor 
has it been possible, up to the last year at all events, to use 
those modern epitomizers of space, which rush you through 
great tracts of land or sea in a day and a night, and let you 
imagine you have traveled through many countries, when 
you have really been asleep, or dazed with kaleidoscopes of 
scenery, or, ‘perhaps (tell it not in Gath !) playing at cards in 
your coupé with some of the many who go abroad to be 
bored that they may come home to boast. 

Hitherto this kind of thing has been impossible in Greece. 
You must take your time there. Neither men nor beasts 
will hurry for you. There used to be either no roads or roads 
which delayed you. Twenty-five miles a day was the out- 
side that a man could travel; and even twenty-five miles 
could only be done by. sitting ten hours in the saddle. If 


you wanted to sketch, or to examine temples, or to dig up 
bulbs, or to study life in the villages, you could not count 
upon more than fifteen miles in the day. Accordingly you 
required some weeks to get a general knowledge of Greece, 
and that proves it, in the present day, to be a very large 
country indeed. But, alas! the old order perisheth. They 
have begun to make many roads, and even railroads in 
Greece. And now that great modern conjurer, Mr. Cook,’ 
is preparing to add this kingdom to his vast empire in the 
East. Two years ago I found his advance guard at Athens ; 
and as he now rules Egypt, Syria, and Palestine with benevo- 
lent but cynical despotism, permitting the sultan, the 
khedive, and the English to parade their claims of sovereignty, 
and to spend their treasure in his service, so we may expect 
that he will presently swallow up Greece, and make travel- 
ing impracticable save with his passport, or under his per- 
sonal supervision. So let us hurry, if we want to see this 
famous place at leisure and in liberty, before railways and 
roads are further extended. We can still open our own oys- 
ter, or enjoy our struggles to do so, by and by we shall find 
it open, and can take it without trouble, but it will be Cooked. 

Still we may calculate, for some years to come, upon a 
good many preserves in the Greek mountains for the real 
traveler, for him who wants to study human nature and hu- 
man history, and external nature, at full leisure, and for this 
reason I recommend it specially to the attention of intelli- 
gent Americans. Let me speak my mind plainly upon this 
point, for the object of these papers is educational, and I 
should not be doing my honest duty if I were not direct and 
clear. The greatest fault we see in the clever and agreeable 
American travelers all over Europe is this: they have not 
discovered that to study a single country of England at lei- 
sure, with its churches, its manor-houses, its villages, its 
parks, and to learn the history of these things, is more 
profitable than to do France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
in three months. They have not learned that enough is as 
good as a feast, nay far better. This feverish rampaging 
over Europe is partly the result of an over-commercial spirit, 
which desires a large material return for its outlay, forget- 
ting that the moral and spiritual return is in this case the 
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only real profit. It is also the result of a want of proper 
education, for men will look without interest at the noblest 
records of history that are dumb, and their language un- 
known. 

I think therefore that the very best means of teaching the 
American how to travel—an art in which he is singularly 
deficient—is to put him into a country where he cannot 
make a rush, or see things in a hurry. When he has learned 
to leave Olympia satiated after three days; when he has 
learned to sit upon the Acropolis of Athens every day fora 
week, and think over for himself the great passages of its 
history ; when he has learned to dally in the forests of 
Arcadia, and seek the anemone and the iris, the cyclamen 
and the orchid in their southern homes—then he has learned 
what it is to travel, and to bring back something not with 
him, but in him, to his home. 

You must still come into Greece by sea, where there is 
ample opportunity from the deck of the steamer or yacht to 
study coasts and islands, and watch deep bays as they open, 
and promontories as they come into view ; and you must still 
make your way through most of it by carriage (where there 
are high roads) or on horseback, which is the distinctive and 
proper way of seeing.the country. As regards railways 
there has long been a little road from Athens to its port, the 
Pirzeus, and this line of four miles saves the traveler one of 
the dustiest drives in the world, for the ordinary highway is 
covered with traffic ; watering carts were not in use when I 
was there, and in addition to dry weather, Greece has the 
breeziest of climates. There is also a short line from the 
coast opposite Zanto (Catacolo) in to Pyrgos, leading to 
Olympia ; and now they are just finishing a far more im- 
portant railway from Athens through the isthmus of Corinth 
to Patras, which will really be the first piece of moderniza- 
tion seriously affecting Greek travel ; for so we shall miss 
the exquisite passage by sea up the fiord called the Gulf of 
Corinth. We shall miss the chance of staying half a day at 
the great rock of Corinth, and then approaching Athens by 
sea—possibly we shall be carried along by night, and so the 
Greek traveler will descend to the level of the ordinary Euro- 
pean tourist. 

I should not feel the same objections to a line coming into 
Greece from the north. That would bring the traveler through 
the mountains of Macedonia and Thessaly, through country 
not so historic mile for mile, and moreover would show him 
the great Alps of Pindus, and the southern offshoots of the 
Balkan, which are now inaccessible to all but systematic ex- 
plorers. But such a line as this is still in the future. There 
is indeed a local railway from Volo into the plains of Thessaly, 
extending from the old frontier up to the new frontier, ac- 
corded to Greece in 1881. Formerly Volo was the frontier. 
This new railway goes up close to a very curious place, 
which has long been known to the amateur of Eastern mon- 
asteries, and is described in Curzon’s well-known ‘‘ Monas- 
teries of the Levant,’’ as well as by more recent travelers. 
It is the monkery called Meteora, because it is ‘‘ up in the 
air,’’ on the top of a rock over three hundred feet high, with 
no access except to be drawn up in a net by means of ropes 
from the top. How the original monk ever got up is a 
puzzle, for a scaffolding of such a height would be an enor- 
mous piece of work. However there they are now, and the 
new frontier has brought them within Greek territory. 
Count de Vogué’ tells a story how as he was being drawn up 
with a local guide, twisting about and swinging in mid air, 
he saw the rope fraying against the rock over his head, and 
as he looked down two hundred feet into the depth be- 
neath, he asked his companion were the ropes often replaced. 
** Yes, of course,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ whenever they break”’ ! 


As this convent is the first place of interest which meets us 
as we enter Greece from the north—Jo4nnina to the west of 
it is still Turkish—we may as well follow the suggestion 
and say a word about the other monasteries which are but 
worth a visit. These are three: Megaspilion (the great cave) 
in the mountains of northern Arcadia, a day’s ride inland 
from Vortiza on the Gulf of Corinth, and Vourkano, on a 
mountain a few hours ride from Kalamata in Messene (on the 
south-west coast), and Orchomenos.? The monastery of Me- 
gaspilion consists of chambers in the face of a great rock, 
in a deep gorge of the Arcadian Alps. There were in the 
face of the great wall of rock, three natural caves, one over 
the other. These have been faced with a great artificial wall 
(about 200 feet long and too feet high), in which there are 
nine tiers of irregular windows which make it look like a 
kind of huge wasp’s nest. When the traveler approaches, 
at the first sight of him far below, the bells of the monas- 
tery begin their harsh clangor, and the monks appear, look- 
ing out of their little windows far up in the rock. There are 
some balconies or bay windows which add variety to this 
most curious construction. The interior of the chapel—in- 
deed it has no exterior—is covered with frescoes by an 
artist monk of the year 1653. It is very difficult of access 
if defended, and, in fact, impossible to be taken with- 
out artillery, which is not easy to carry over steep mount- 
ains without roads. So this place became the stronghold of 
the insurgent Greeks in their War of Liberation, and has ac- 
cordingly a great modern history. But apart from its curi- 
ous and picturesque situation, and the hospitality of the 
monks, there is not much of interest in the way of manu- 
scripts, nor will the visitor be struck with the devoutness or 
renunciation of the inmates—a feature so pathetic in many 
western retreats. 

The same is the case with the large monastery of Vourkano 
(or Voulkano, rand / being easily interchanged in the spoken 
Greek of that district), which is a comfortable settlement, 
hospitable, and much resorted to, where the monks are glad 


* to have an hour's talk with strangers, and show much curi- 


osity concerning the things of the world. The site of their 
abode is magnificent, high up on Mt. Ithome, with a great 
wooded slope, well watered, and crowded with beautiful flow- 
ers, reaching down to the richest plain in Greece, the Happy 
Valley of the Pamisos. But inside the square of older build- 
ings, which is picturesque enough, they have a new chapel 
in green and scarlet, painted as gaudily as any building can 
well be, and this they consider their great claim to consider- 
ation. There, too, the hegoumenos, or leader, of the monks, 
insists on putting political questions to the weary traveler, 
who is longing for food, and still more for some water and a 
wash, nor will the audience of, lesser monks be content till 
they have heard all the latest facts or inventions about Mr. 
Gladstone or Prince Bismarck. The same characteristics are 
found in the third large monastery, which I have visited, 
that of Scripon (Orchomenos) in Bceotia. But here they have 
a few manuscripts, and moreover, a small collection of old 
Greek pottery, which might be presented to a traveler if he 
mader a counter-presentation. 

I have already intimated that the devotions of these mon- 
asteries do not seem to me very serious, though the inmates 
have certainly abandoned all other pursuits, and devoted 
themselves, in some way satisfactory to themselves, to the 
sole practice of religious exercises. But any one who takes 
this evidence alone, as representing the condition of the 
Greek church, will do it a grave injustice. Thus, for exam- 
ple, while you enjoy the hospitalities and comforts of Mt. 
Vourkano, you see above you on the topmost pinnacle of Mt. 
Ithome, twenty-five hundred feet high, a single stone hut, and 
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here a solitary anchorite spends his life, praying and doing 
service at his altar, far above the sound of human life. This 
saint was (I am speaking of 1886) once a wealthy Athenian 
citizen with a wife and family. His. wife died, and his sons 
went out into the world, so he resolved to devote his remain- 
ing years to the service of God. As old as Hesiod, one of 
the fathers of Greek poetry, we have the proverb—‘ work for 
the young, counsel for middle age, prayer for the old.’ So 
there he lives, coming down only once a fortnight to procure 
the necessary food at the convent. On his lonely watch he 
has no company but timid hares, traveling quail, and an oc- 
casional eagle, which now come and sit by him more with 
curiosity than in fear. The monks below would have him 
snare these creatures for their benefit, but he refuses to pro- 
fane this lofty asylum. So he sits, looking out: from his 
cliff, like some self-chained Prometheus,* upon Sunshine and 
rain, upon hot calm and wild storm, with all the plains and 
mountains of Messene extended around him. He sees from 
aloft, and from afar, the works and the ways: of men, and 
the world he has left for ever. 

But this is only one of the many solitary huts upon mount- 
ains, cliffs, and islands, in which single men pursue the ser- 
vice of God, and, as they think, their own progress in holi- 
ness. I remember cbserving to a monk about this new St. 
Simeon’ above Vourkano, that at all events he had the con- 
solation of smoking cigarettes, a comfort which even the 
beggar and the outcast in Greece regard as more essential 
than their daily bread. He replied quite seriously, that the 
anchorite had no time for rolling his cigarettes! I asked 
why. His whole day was actually devoted to liturgies, to 
lighting candles, saying offices, and other religious exercises! 
Such was the deliberate conviction of the monk who told it 
tome. For any one who knows the Greek monk, will know 
that he partakes to an exaggerated extent of the curious 
solemnity and seriousness of the nation. You will not hear 
a joke in a generation in Greece. I mentioned in my ‘‘Ram- 
bles and Studies’’ another such hermit on Cape Matapan, 
whom, however, we endeavored in vain to draw from his 
cell by making danger signals with the steam whistle as we 
passed round in 1886. There is hardly a high mountain 
range in any part of Greece which does not hold one of these 
recluses. What, the reader will ask, is the faith which drives 
them to this? 

To tell the history of the schism between the great Chris- 
tian churches of the East and West would be to writea 
chapter in ecclesiastical history. The ordinary account that 
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they parted upon one word in the creed (proceeding from 
the Father and the Son [Filioque]) which the Latins retained 
and the Greeks could not accept, is probably the most usual, 
and the most ridiculously inadequate. If people did quarrel 
over a single word, it only means that they determined to 
fight out large differences on a perfectly definite issue, just 
as nowadays a government is turned out on some trivial 
amendment, which is accepted as a test. But I am not go- 
ing into theology here. What is worth noting is the general 
impression the observer gets of the Greek church from the 
religion of the clergy and the people. A Protestant at once 
classes the Greek church, not with his own sect, but with 
the Roman Catholics. There is the same sort of ornament— 
pictures only being allowed, not images—the same promi- 
nence of the Virgin and Child, represented by a fixed type; 
the same frequency of saints upon the walls, the use of 
lights and of prayers which the congregation take no part 
in, and do not seem to understand. 

There may be great piety hidden in Greek homes, but the 
visitor sees none of it. He looks in vain for what is known 
as spirituality. Of course this can hardly be expected on 
the surface of any society. The processions and feasts I 
have witnessed seemed to be performed with interest and 
zeal, but hardly with reverence, in our sense. The churches 
are very interesting to an antiquarian from their curious 
(Byzantine) type. The traveler is at once reminded of Venice 
and of Ravenna when he comes to Athens and sees the 
beautiful little sanctuaries with their domes, their black and 
gold frescoes, their narrow windows with circular arches.® 
Most people are so bent on seeing heathen splendor when 
they enter Athens, that they will not turn for a moment to 
its Christian antiquities, and yet anywhere else, a little 
church of the sixth century would make the reputation of a 
town. But M. Renan’ well notes that the old heathenism 
still infects the religion of the common people. Most of the 
shrines on hill tops to St. Elias, are really remains of the 
Greek worship of Apollo as the sun (Zi/zos). Old Greek 
goddesses became transformed into the Virgin Mother, and 
the passage is easier than would be imagined possible. The 
race has always taken beauty and pleasure as constituting 
the fortune and rights of man. Vague fears, somber ideals, 
the sense of sin, the fear of judgment, have no place in their 
minds. Their many saints seem like empty mythological 
figures, not like the great men which the Western church 
exalted. It is hard to estimate the religion of such a race. 
But there it is—a problem and a puzzle to the observer. 
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To determine what influence Greece has had upon the 
civilization of the world, is one of those problems which 
never can be solved satisfactorily, but which will always 
possess a great fascination for certain minds. The philoso- 
pher, the statesman, the poet, the moralist, and the historian 
are all interested in it, and even the dabbler in literature can- 
not well be without some knowledge of the subject. And 
certainly for the readers of this magazine who are about to 
enter upon a course of Hellenics (if we may so use the word), 
it will be essential to have a general idea of what Greece has 
done for mankind, or, in other words, to have a raison d’étre' 
for their proposed course of study. But first we must ask 
ourselves what we mean by the term civilization. It is so 
general that all our answers must fail of completeness. This 





we cannot help ; but it is also so capable of receiving a sub- 
jective coloring that our answers are likely to be one-sided 
and exaggerated. This we may help. 

What then is meant by the term civilization taken in this 
connection? Do we not simply mean to ask what has Greece 
done or said that has redounded to the good of mankind ; or, 
remembering the rules for criticism laid down by the great 
critic? who is so lately gone from us, do we not mean to ask 
how much the present critic of men and manners needs to 
know of those past men and manners that make up the 
meaning of the word—Hellas? Our very question contains 
in itself much that will help us in our answer ; for the word 
‘*good"’ implies that moral influences must be taken into 
account, and, hence, that the heart must weigh all that the 
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brain discovers. This, then, is our guiding principle—to 
make an equally critical use of heart and brain, undismayed 
by the fact that no man in one volume or a dozen, can fully 
reckon up the world’s debt of gratitude to Greece. 

What, then, are the leading facts for the brain to discover 
and the heart to interpret in Grecian history? The time- 
worn divisions of politics, religion, art, literature, and science 
will help us. First, politics. 

Liberty was born in Greece. Let the savants search As- 
syrian and Egyptian monuments as they will, they can find 
no tokens of freedom. Their discoveries may furnish the 
future Bagehot? with a chapter for his new ‘‘ Physics and 
Politics,’’ but for the statesman, the jurist, and the Anglo- 
Saxon, the world’s history begins with Greece. Granted 
that intercourse with Phcenicians and Egyptians gave the 
first quickening impulse to Greece, still hat is the main 
thing for which we have to thank those nations ; and if we 
are merely bent on tracking causes, we had as well go back 
and thank Adam and Eve for the world’s development, and 
so pay our debt once for all. The fact remains that liberty 
was born in Greece, and with her, light came to the nations. 
The poet was a true historian when he sang as the first verse 
of his glorious lyric, 

‘** Tet there be light,’ said Liberty.”’ 

With liberty man became a “‘ political being,’’ a conscious 
member of a society moving onward, where before he had 
been a drop in a dead sea, never moving except when 
lashed by a storm. But there was never a birth without 
throes. The few had dominated the many too long to yield 
their power without a struggle. .In Sparta that power found 
visible expression. The world might see and take warning; 
but in twenty-two centuries the world has proved less pa- 
tient of warning than liberal philosophers could wish. And 
so with oligarchical and liberal factions in every town and 
with that repellent autonomy which must always characterize 
the possessors of new ideas, the land that bore liberty did 
not live to know her child. But the child was born and has 
grown with the centuries. 

With liberty came law—law as an entity, distinct from the 
will of a sovereign. In Greece, law first became objective— 
an ‘‘eternal not ourselves,’’ even if it did not always ‘‘ make 
for righteousness.’’ True, a pious Greek would never have 
dissociated law from the religion that begot it ; but one has 
only to read the ‘‘ Antigone ’’‘ to see that we have not erred 
in saying that law became objective. 

Under the reign of law, dignity of person, social responsi- 
bility, independence of action, became possible. The ‘‘ cake 
of custom ’’ was broken, and Greeks became as worthy to 
sup with the gods as were ever the blameless Ethiopians. 
It would be impossible to trace the extent of the benefits 
which this conception of law brought to Greece and through 
her to the modern world. It reacted upon religion ; and the 
Greeks never burnt a hecatomb of babes to propitiate their 
angry gods as did the Carthaginians in the days of Agath- 
ocles.s It was one of the causes of that chastity and self- 
control that marked the art of Phidias and Zeuxis. It laid 
the foundations of federal government. 

It was this sense of the dignity which liberty and law had 
given to their forefathers and to themselves that made the 
Athenians stand out against Persian aggression and rendered 
the victory of Marathon the precursor of other “‘ victories no 
less renowned ’’—the victories of AZschylus and Sophocles. 
It was this that preserved the Greeks from the Lydian 
fate’— from sitting clad in women’s garments, listening 
to the unwarlike flute. Here is no room to dilate 
upon the time-honored parallel between the victories of 
Marathon and. Tours? — how they saved Europe from 


ruin and rendered possible the civilization that now is. 

What has Greece done for the world from a religious point 
of view? This is an inquiry in which we are apt to be mis- 
led or to mislead others. That the Hellenization of the East 
under the Diadochi® was an influential factor in the subse- 
quent spread of Christianity, no one will deny; and that 
Hellenization went far in promoting that amalgamation of 
peoples and the peace consequent upon it, which character- 
ized the empire of the first century and which made possible: 
the leavening process of the new religion. Greek philosophy 
certainly gave form, if it did not give substance, to early 
Christian theology ; nor were the Apostles themselves loath. 
to make use of Greek culture, as the speech of Paul on the 
Areopagus and the Gospel of John abundantly testify. And 
who can tell how much longer the church’s fight would have: 
been, had not Socrates and Plato given an ethical turn to: 
philosophy and preserved at least a few from the debasing 
sensualism typified in the unworthy apostates from Epicurus®?” 
Certainly if the New Testament had not been written in 
Greek, the early church would have been weakened, and the 
conquering barbarians might have had a Pontifex Maximus'” 
and not a Leo the Great" to confront them. 

Nor can the fact that possessing such a flexible language: 
as the Greek, enabled the early fathers to lay the needed dog- 
matic foundation for their newly-revealed religion and to- 
root out and prevent many a heresy by a subtler use of logic 
and of words, be overlooked in this connection, however 
questionable their use of such a power may appear in par- 
ticular instances. 

To the thoughtful mind there is another service which 
Greece has done to religion, which is worthy of considera- 
tion. The Greek mind went through all the phases allotted 
to an individual or a nation,—it had its periods of youth, 
manhood, and old age—of faith, inquiry, and agnosticism. 
There is no sadder picture in the world-gallery than that of 
Greece after all faith was dead among her intellectual classes. 
Memories of Marathon and Platzea, the Zeus of Phidias, the 
Prometheus of A%schylus, the institutions of Pericles, the 
teachings of Socrates, these could not save her when the 
gods had vanished. 

With regard to art and literature we have a greater lati- 
tude to range than was allowed us in the foregoing discus- 
sion ; but the broadness of the field and the narrowness of 
our powers and our space almost make us wish that we could 
cut the matter short by pointing to Sophocles and saying, 
‘‘There is Greek art, go bathe yourself in it.”’ 

That the Greeks had a well-spring of art in their breasts. 
(as our German friends would say) needs hardly be stated. 
Why they were an artistic people is as much a mystery as. 
why the Romans were born to conquer or the English to 
colonize. Climate may have had much to do with it, free- 
dom certainly had—and we are told that freedom depends on 
the absence of rice and bananas! ‘The effect of the objectiv- 
ity of law upon the self-control of the Greek artist has al- 
ready been hinted at. Whether art was narrowed by this. 
conception of law which was never absent from the mental 
atmosphere of Greece, may be left to the professed students. 
of art to decide. Certain it is that within the limits set, 
perfection was the result. It has been so often asserted that 
Homer sometimes nods, that the word perfection may be ob- 
jected to on all sides ; but we are inclined to think that the 
people who assert Homer’s occasional somnolency, even 
though Horace be among them; have a good deal to learn 
about poetry. Perfection is the characteristic feature of Greek 
art, and this is why a knowledge of such art has always. 
served its possessor as a touch-stone for other art. Take a 
boy who has been brought up to love Homer and put him im 
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a picture gallery, he may not prove a connoisseur but he will 
not linger before a daub. 

Without a knowledge of Greek literature Milton could not 
have written Paradise Lost. A life-long study of Greek 
has not hurt Mr. Browning, although, according to that sub- 
tle critic Mr. Theodore Watts, he has less of the Greek feel- 
ing than any of his contemporaries ; and it will hardly be 
treason to Shakspere to say that his work, stupendously 
great and beautiful though it be, is, nevertheless, sometimes 
lacking on the side of artistic proportion—the very thing 
which to him, of all other men, a study of Greek would 
have given. 

Of course every one is familiar with the character of an 
Athenian audience, with its ability to detect a false syllable, 
with its impressibility to beauty in every form. If it be ob- 
jected that one has no right to take an Athenian audience as 
a type of the average Greeks, the objection may be partly 
met by citing the eagerness of the Syracusans to hear Eurip- 
idean fragments” and the general representation of the best 
Athenian dramas throughout Greece, even as far north as 
the half barbaric court of Macedon. But the artistic sense 
of the Greeks not only affected audiences and assemblies of 
free citizens, it made the very slaves different from the lower 
classes of any other country then or now. It enabled 
them to make vases worthy of an ode from Keats, it touched 
every handicraft, it had an influence paralleled only by that 
of the Meistersingers'* of Germany. 

That same sense of artistic proportion went over into fields 
where, alas! it never penetrates now. Education owned its 
influence, and a rounded man was the result. Gymnastics 
has its harmony as well as flute playing ; and dancing and 
hymn singing might well be religious then. It is true that 
even under such circumstances, loathsome vices flourished, 
but the obvious query comes—What would the Greeks have 
been without their art? For assuredly it can be cultivated. 
Solon saw as little good to be got from infant tragedy as the 
average man of business now sees in the verses of some 
aspiring poet who may one day rule the world. Artistic 
capabilities were dormant, no doubt, in the Greeks of Solon’s 
time, but the Greeks themselves developed them. Their 
glorious resistance to Persian tyranny, their intense love for 
native city and hearth-stone, these and many other noble 
deeds and qualities developed those germs of art. And have 
we not such inherited capabilities, we who are of the race of 
Shakspere’and Milton? Cannot we one day make America 
some poet’s land, just as Greece is Homer-land and England 
Shakspere-land, to borrow Mr. George Meredith's felicitous 
phrase? Certainly the blessed consummation seems far off, 
but here is one good that Greece has done the world,—she 
makes it ashamed of itself whenever it stops to think. 

But the crowning effect of Greek art and literature has 
been expressed in the oft-quoted saying that ‘‘ captive Greece 
led her conqueror captive.’’ It was her mission to human- 
ize mankind ; and we see the fitness of th'ngs in the fact 
that the Roman power was subsequent to the Athenian. 
Not only would a glorious literature and art never have been 
possible, but Roman supremacy would have been obtained 
at such a cost of all the best elements that go to make up 
the character of humanity, that civilization would have been 
retarded for centuries or else have taken an entirely differ- 
ent direction from that which it subsequently assumed. 
Athenian supremacy having been a world-fact, philosophy 
and law could follow the Roman sword, and a world-empire 
was the result. From this, two other great results stand 
forth—the propagation of a pure religion and the education 
of the Teuton. What were the nineteenth century without 
these last two facts? And who can think that he has mas- 


tered a fact without understanding its cause? Here then is 
a firm footing for those who wish to stem the tide that is 
setting in against the classics. None of these iconoclasts 
deny that a study of one’s own times is profitable, none of 
them will deny that a study of antecedents is necessary to a 
scientific understanding .of consequents, none of them dare 
face Mr. Freeman’s" battering-ram of the ‘‘ Unity of History,’ 
and it is therefore hard to see how they can appeal to logic 
and reason in support of what they are pleased to term their 
progressive ideas. They are rather regressive with a ven- 
geance, regressive to chaos. 

We have not time to follow out this chain of causes and 
effects. We can only make passing references to what is 
known not only to Macaulay’s prodigy of a school-boy but 
to all the world beside. It will not do to assert that the great 
work of Italy during the Renaissance’s was entirely due to 
the revival of Grecian letters; for the struggle for liberty 
among the cities had done much to quicken that national 
life without which not only a wonderful literature and art 
would have been impossible, but even an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the newly-discovered treasures themselves; it is possi- 
ble, however, to assert with confidence that the revival of 
Greek culture gave a predominant impulse and almost en- 
tire direction to Italian development and through traveling 
Italian scholars to that of Europe at large. It is to this 
Renaissance that America owes not only its discovery by 
an Italian, but the fact that we are not to-day in a colonial 
state. It is to this that England owes the discoveries of her 
sailors and the plays of Shakspere. The influence of this 
Renaissance has never died. England is feeling it to-day in 
the work that is being done for her by her leading states- 
man—for Mr. Gladstone has never forgotten the debt that 
the world owes to Greece. Let us hope that some day an 
American statesman will be able and willing to write a book 
on Homer and that we shall have an American Landor able 
and willing to criticize it. 

It remains for us to say a few words about what Greece 
has done for science. 

The iconoclasts who discourage all study of the classics 
make a shibboleth of the word science. It is to be regretted 
that a word which applies to all knowledge should be con- 
fined practically to a special department of Iznowledge. But 
this is not the place to wage a war with the advocates of the 
natural sciences for our share of the estimable word ; but it 
is the place to claim boldly that the spirit of inquiry was to 
all intents and purposes born in Greece, and that the natural 
sciences owe her a debt scarcely less than that which litera- 
ture so long has been willing to pay if she only could. | It is 
hard to tell what thought would have been in Europe for 
many a century but for Aristotle—what knowledge of geog- 
raphy, mathematics, or medicine but for the learned labors of 
Greek philosophers whom Mussulmans* rescued while Chris- 
tians despised. We are so accustomed to think of our own 
times as the true era of science that the small beginnings of 
the Greeks are apt, at first thought, to appear ridiculous ; 
but we must remember that it is the presence or absence of 
the scientific spirit rather than the greater or less amount of 
discoveries that we are concerned with in measuring the in- 
tellectual caliber of a people. 

The world owes so much to Greece that no one man or many 
men can pay the debt. Grote and Thirlwall and Curtius'’” 
have done their best, Byron and Shelley have sung their 
sweetest songs, sculptors and painters have acknowledged 
their debts in works for which posterity will thank them, 
but the great world goes on its way and Greece is scarcely 
thought of save when a Turk or a Russian stands between 
cynical Europe and the sun. 
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GREEK BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. I. 

Solon, the Athenian, poet and lawgiver, was born in the 
second half of the seventh century B.C. The history of 
Greece before his time rests principally on combinations 
‘of literary allusions and scattered remnants of tradition. 
The art of writing had been learned from the Phcenicians 
<enturies before, but the earliest extant Greek inscriptions 
were cut only a few years before Solon’s birth. The Phceni- 
cian alphabet was not perfectly adapted at once to the Greek 
language; materials for writing were not easily procured. 
Men trusted the memory rather than written records. Solon’s 
peems are among the earliest literary sources of our knowl- 
edge of Athenian history. 

The most important part of Solon’s biography is founded 
upon his poems and his laws. The Greeks took -no great 
interest in biography until Aristotle’s time. Their imagina- 
tions were so rich that many fanciful stories were invented. 
But these stories are often characteristic even when they are 
not true: they preserve the general tradition of a man’s 
action and thought. Thus the chatty account which Plutarch’ 
gives may well be the basis of our story. 

In the earliest Greek civilization of which we have any rec- 
ord, in the Homeric poems, kings ruled in a patriarchal 
way. The scepter belonged to the family and generally 
The nobles formed the king’s 
<ouncil. The common people had no political rights, 
although socially the line was not sharply drawn be- 
tween the occupations of king and peasant. But a great 
change was wrought before the time of Solon: Greece 
had become aristocratic. The councils of nobles had gained 
more and more power, and finally had been able to overthrow 
the kings. This change had taken place at different times 
in different states. Greece was still, as it always remained, 
a collection of petty principalities, with independent and 
different constitutions, laws, theologies, customs, religious 
rites, dialects, and even climates. The political life was 
very intense. 

Athens enters history late. At the time of Solon’s birth, 
Megara (only twenty miles to the west) controlled the corn 
trade, through its colony at Byzantium (Constantinople); the 
island of A2gina only a dozen miles away was the successful 
rival of Athens in general commerce ; while, since the estab- 
lishment of Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy, Corinth, from 
its situation on the isthmus, was growing more and more 
prosperous. Athens was surrounded by powerful neighbors, 
and did not even hold the island of Salamis which commands 
the Athenian harbor. 

Athens ordinarily means Attica,—a rocky and mountain- 
ous peninsula on the eastern coast of central Greece, project- 
ing southward into the A.gean Sea. Attica may fairly be 
numbered with the islands of the archipelago ; it shared their 
advantages and disadvantages. It was protected from its 
neighbors on land, by mountains whose passes could be easily 
“defended ; but it must havea navy for its defense by sea. It 
is about as large as the state of Rhode Island, but a considera- 
ble part of the land is unsuited for agriculture, and, indeed, 
furnishes but scanty subsistence for flocks. Euripides calls 
Athens the ‘city of sacred rivers,’ but these streams do 
not reach the sea in summer, and only a few spots are always 
fresh with verdure. In a dialogue of Xenophon, an Athenian 


passed from father to son. 


tells Socrates that his farm is very honest land,—it returns 
to him just the amount of seed which he planted, with a 
small increase as interest. The exports of the country were 
earthenware (which was far more important then than now 
when metals are so much used), olive oil, wine, and sil- 
ver from the mines on the eastern coast, which always be- 
longed to the state and were an important source of reve- 
nue at more than one crisis. 

Nowhere was the change from a monarchy to an oligarchy 
more gentle and gradual than at Athens. No violent revo- 
lution was made ; but the hereditary monarchy was changed 
to an elective magistracy. The chief magistrate was at first 
elected for life from the royal family. About the middle of 
the eighth century B. C., the president of this oligarchical 
republic was elected for a term of ten years, but still he was 
chosen from the members of one family ; afterward, any no- 
ble (Eupatrid) was eligible to this office. 

Near the beginning of the seventh century B. C., the nobles 
elected each year from their own numbers a council of nine 
magistrates who were the chief legislative, executive, and 
judicial functionaries of the state. The first-three of these 
officials divided among them the duties and prerogatives of 
the king. The first was the chief magistrate of the city ; he 
also had special jurisdiction in matters of inheritance and 
family life. The second was called king (dasz/eus) and suc- 
ceeded to the former king’s office as priest ; all sacred func- 
tions belonged to him ; he had charge of the Eleusinian fes- 
tival,? and all cases of homicide as offenses against the gods, 
were brought before him ; he afterward presided over the 
court of Areopagus (Mars’ Hill). The third was commander- 
in-chief of the army (fo/emarch), succeeding to the king’s po- 
sition at the right of the line of battle ; he had the oversight 
of all foreign relations, including the charge of the resident 
foreigners; in later times, he became a sort of secretary of war. 
The other six members of this council of magistrates were 
called lawgivers (thesmothetes), and their principal duties 
seem to have been connected with the courts. Another 
small body of nobles was associated with this council of 
nine in the administration of justice and perhaps in legis- 
lation. 

The government was thus exclusively in the hands of the 
nobles ; the commons had no power or safeguards. 

At last, about 621 B. C., the nobles granted the demand of 
the people for written laws, and Draco, the chief magistrate 
of that year, codified the existing customs, without giving a 
new constitution to the state, or affording permanent relief. 
The laws when reduced to writing were thought to be even 
more severe than before; one of the later orators said that 
they seemed to have been written in blood. They were called 
the laws of the dragon (Draco). They inflicted the death 
penalty for vagabondage and the theft of vegetables or fruit 
from the fields. 

Meanwhile the common people of Athens were in dire dis- 
tress. They were ruled by an oppressive oligarchy. The 
poor were very poor. They were in debt to the nobles, who 
had a right not only to the property but also to the person 
of the debtor. Many were obliged to till the ground as serfs, 
keeping for themselves but one sixth of the produce. Others 
had become the literal slaves of their creditors, or had sold 
their children into servitude. Some had even been sold into 
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other countries. Along war with their Megarian neighbors 
increased the uneasiness and distress of the people. Trade and 
colonies had taught men a lesson of better conditions. Their 
eyes were open to their wrongs, and they were no longer 
ready to suffer as their fathers had done. As the nobles be- 
«came more greedy of power and wealth, the people roused 
themselves to resistance. They demanded a share in the 

government, a redistribution of the land of the country, a 
blotting out of the old debts. 

The scarcity of money at that time is shown by the fact 
that a drachma of silver (about sixteen cents) could buy a 
sheep, a bushel of barley, or eight gallons of wine or olive oil. 
A cow was worth five drachmas. The high value of grain as 
«compared with cattle or wine is very noticeable. In Draco’s 
code, cattle seem to have formed the standard of value. 

A serious crisis was impending when Solon was made chief 
magistrate, 594 B. C. He was descended from the old kings 
of Attica, and possessed the confidence of the nobles. His 
father’s estate had been largely spent in aiding friends in 
trouble, and Solon as a young man had taken long voyages 
for trade and with the desire-to see the world and gain wis- 
dom. His mental horizon had been broadened by his observa- 
tions of other governments and peoples, and he was convinced 
that a compromise was needed to avoid the conflict of 
parties. He himself was of the nobles, but had not been 
made rich by sharing in their oppressions ; he sympathized 
with the people, but was not driven by poverty to the ex- 
treme measures which these demanded. 

The burning question at that time was the relations be- 
tween debtors and creditors. Solon’s first business was to 
relieve the distressed. He released all persons who were in 
bondage for debt, and brought back those who had been sold 
in slavery to foreign lands. Thereafter no one could pledge 
himself or a member of his family as security for a debt. He 
introduced a new standard of value and allowed debts to be 
paid in the depreciated currency. One hundred thirty-eight 
of the new drachmas equaled one hundred of the old. 

_ As will be readily seen, this plan was wholly satisfactory 
to neither of the parties: the rich were reluctant to yield 
anything ; the poor were not satisfied with a release (a ‘‘sca- 
ling-down’’ ) of twenty-seven per cent of the debt. Solon 
‘compared his position to that of a wolf in the midst of a pack 
of hounds. But the relief gained by these measures was so 
great that at the expiration of his office as chief magistrate, 
he was appointed to revise the laws and constitution. He 
declined a dictatorship in order that he might lay the foun- 
dation for the future greatness of Athens. Here again his 
task was exceedingly delicate : he had to provide protection 
and rights for the people, without interfering too greatly 
with the prerogatives of the nobles. The commons were un- 
trained in political life; the power must be left with those 
who could best use it. Rights must correspond to obliga- 
tions. Those who paid the heaviest taxes and bore the 
heaviest burdens of war should have the chief authority in 
the management of the state. Solon classified the whole 
people in four divisions. The first class was composed of 
those whose farms produced each year at least five hundred 
bushels of grain, olive oil, or wine (the liquid measure of 
eight gallons corresponding almost exactly to the bushel). 
The second class was constituted of those who produced be- 
‘tween three hundred and five hundred bushels ; the third class 
(far larger than the two preceding), of those who produced 
between one hundred fifty and three hundred bushels ; the 
fourth class, of those who produced less than one hundred 
fifty bushels. Only landholders were reckoned for the first 
three classes ; traders and manufacturers were assigned to the 
lowest class as well as ‘‘ wage-earners.’’ The right of suf- 
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frage was given to all, but the right of holding office was 
limited. Only members of the first class were eligible to 
the council of nine archons, or chief magistrates. Thus 
this office of highest honor remained at present open only to 
the noble families, who alone had had experience in affairs 
of state. That the members of the second class were not 
eligible to this office, would tend to divide the nobility and 
weaken their influence. These archons now became a merely 
executive body. 

A senate (Boulé) was formed of four hundred (after- 
ward enlarged to five hundred) members, to which any mem- 
ber of the three upper classes, over thirty years of age, was 
eligible. This senate had the right of originating all meas- 
ures to be brought before the people. No proposition could 
be laid before the assembly of the people until it had been 
approved by the senate, nor was any vote of the senate valid 
without the approval of the people. This corresponded, in a 
way, to our two houses of Congress. The power of the peo- 
ple was only a veto power, yet all Athenians above twenty 
years of age could speak and vote approval of all measures 
which affected the welfare of the country. The people met 
only four times a year at first ; later they met forty times a 
year. Every meeting was opened with prayer and sacrifice. 
After the proposition of the senate was read, the herald 
asked, ‘‘ Who that is over fifty years of age desires to address 
the people?’’ Only after the older men had had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking, was the discussion opened to the younger 
men, and no one could speak who had been guilty of any 
shameful act. 

The senate advised the archons on all matters, and a stand- 
ing committee of their number (in which all senators shared 
by turns) remained in session through the year. 

Solon also constituted or reorganized the court or senate of 
the Areopagus (Mars’ Hill) over which the archon dasi/eus 
presided. All the nine annual archons who had served the 
state irreproachably, became life members of this body. This 
was really an arrangement to secure that this court should 
be constituted of nobles—but only those who had been ap- 
proved by the people. The Areopagites were responsible only 
to the gods. They exercised an important censorship, es- 
pecially over religious institutions, and the training and 
characters of the citizens. Important matters were often 
committed to them with full power to act. This court and 
the senate of four hundred were the two anchors of the city, 
according to Solon. 

No officials received pay for their services. 

By this constitution, the nobles generally did not lose their 
position in the state, since as a matter of fact they held the land 
ofthecountry. A few decayed ancient families might fall into 
the large third class ; a few new families might be brought 
up into the first two classes ; but in the main, the power 
rested where it had been. But the rights of the people were 
secured, and both nobles and commons received stimulus. 
The way was open for ambition ; opportunity was given to 
rise or fall. 

The laws of Solon were cut on at least sixteen three- or 
four-sided revolving wooden columns, called axles (axoves). 
The inscription doubtless ran boustrophedon, one line from 
right to left, the next from left to right, like the course of the 
Greek plow. The laws themselves were somewhat vague, 
perhaps intentionally so. The mere letter of the law never 
weighed in Athenian courts against the general principles of 
equity ; and the ambiguity of the law increased the power of 
the people who sat as jurymen in the courts. The code cov- 
ered all the affairs of life. 

Draco’s laws with regard to homicide were received into 
the new code, and probably formed the first chapter. 
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One of the first new laws was in favor of tradesmen and 
artisans ; no vegetable product but olive oil was to be ex- 


ported. A curse and a heavy fine were imposed on all who’ 


violated this prohibition. 

The gymnasia were opened to all youth. All were en- 
couraged to train both mind and body. Every boy was to 
learn a trade; no son was obliged to support in old age a 
father who had not taught him atrade. Laziness was severe- 
ly punished, labor was made honorable, men were punished 
for squandering inherited property, and a limit was set to 
the amount of land which could be held by a single person. 

Luxury and marriage for money were discouraged. No 
woman inherited property if she had living brothers. If she 
was an heiress, she served only as a vehicle to convey the 
property to her sons, who were the true heirs. She could 
contract for no more than the worth of a bushel of wheat. 
No woman could carry as wedding outfit to her husband’s 
house more than three dresses and a few household utensils. 
If she went on a journey, she must not take more than three 
dresses, nor a trunk more than eighteen inches square, nor 
more than a few cents’ worth of food or wine. In order to 
keep women at home in the evening, they were forbidden to 
go out after dark, except in a carriage preceded by a burning 
torch. Expensive funerals, hired mourners, magnificent 
tombstones, were all forbidden. 

Men who died in the defense of their country were honored 
with a public funeral, and their children were supported by 
the state until they came of age. This was the beginning of 
the ‘‘ pension system ’”’ of our day. 

Athenians who gained victories in the great national games 
of Greece were rewarded at home. An Athenian victor in 
the Olympian games received from Solon the worth of five 
hundred sheep. 

Directions were given for the recitation of the Homeric 
poems by the rhapsodists, at the festivals of the city. 

The rights of neighbors were protected. No building 
should be within two feet of the boundary line ; a well must 
be six feet from the neighbor’s land. Fig and olive trees 
must be set at least nine feet from the line ; other trees and 
vines might be within five feet. Bee-hives must not be placed 
within three hundred feet of any neighbor’s hives already es- 
tablished. A dog which had bitten a man was to be delivered 
to him with a rope six feet long about his neck. Any man 
might draw water from any public well within one third of a 
mile. If no such well existed, each man must dig on his 
own ground. If he did not reach water on digging sixty 
feet, he could draw five gallons twice each day from some 
neighbor’s well. 


Reference has been made already to the new currency which 
afforded relief to debtors. Whether money was coined in 
Athens before Solon’s time is uncertain. Large quantities 
of silver were coined then, and the archaic head of Athena 
and the owl became the best known and most widely wel- 
come device in all Greek commerce, and the stamp was 
retained for centuries, lest a change in style should awaken 
suspicion in distant lands. 

Solon’s poetry seems to have been at first only his diver- 
sion, but was afterward used for political instruction. The 
Greeks of that time had very little if any written literature. 
Pamphlets could not be circulated and read, but poems were 
recited or sung—having much the same influence as cam- 
paign songs and documents of the present day. The most 
famous of these political poems was an elegy of one hundred 
lines entitled ‘‘Salamis.’’ This island was in the possession 
of the Megarians, and Solon roused the Athenians to gain it. 
It finally was secured by Athens not far from the time of 
Solon’s death, as we learn from an ancient inscription which 
was found but five years ago. Solon began a long poem 
about the island Atlantis, but never completed it. Of his 
poetical works only fragments remain. 

Solon’s constitution and laws were adopted at first for a 
period of ten years, and the lawgiver left Athens in order to 
escape the necessity of explaining and modifying his work. 
He visited Egypt and Cyprus ; the story of his visit to Croe- 
sus isa myth. On his return to Athens, he found the strife 
of factions still continuing, and before his death his second- 
cousin Pisistratus made himself a tyrant ; but during the 
few years of this tyranny the laws of Solon still remained in 
force and survived it. The word ¢yrvant did not then mean 
the wantonness which it implies now. 

We often think of the Romans as the legal nation of the 
world, but they derived important early instruction from the 
Greeks. A commission was sent from Rome about the mid- 
dle of the fifth century B. C., to study the Athenian laws, 
and parts of Solon’s code were adopted in the famous Twelve 
Tables of Rome.‘ 

The great lawgiver died after a long life, about 560 B. C. 
His legislation was a judicious compromise ; it was no mere 
temporary relief, it was a lasting remedy for the ills of the 
state ; even the abuses which grew up in later years were 
largely due to other causes. Personal freedom was secured 
for all. The worst wrongs of the commons were righted, 
and yet the nobles were not stripped of their prerogatives. 
The foundation was laid for the future greatness of Athens, 
and the people were trained for the victories of Marathon and 
Salamis. 
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BY JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Oh ye delicious fables! where the wave 
And the woods were peopled, and the air with things 
So lovely! Why, ah! why has science grave 
Scattered afar your sweet imaginings? 
I Barry Cornwall.* 


At the very beginning of our study of the Greek myths, 
we should try to understand what were the conditions of life 
and thought among the people of Greece at the time these 
legends were brought into being. We should endeavor to 
learn what were the peculiarities of mind and temper, as 
well as what were the circumstances of time and place, which 
favored the production of such a system of myths. And, 


casting aside all feelings of prejudice and the pride of su- 
perior enlightenment, we should enter upon this study with 
our minds free from every narrowing tendency, and our 
hearts full of that human sympathy which makes the world 
akin. 

These ancient legends should not be regarded as mere idle 
tales, nor yet as simply the records of heathenish super-- 
stitions ; but they should be studied with a kind of awe and 
admiration as being the poetic imaginings of men who lived 
in the early spring-time of the world and nearer to the heart 
of nature than we of this age can ever hope to approach. 
These men although unblessed by the light of Christianity, 
yet sought to find an ideal standard of right, and, having 
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found it, to shape their lives in harmony with it. Seeing 
everywhere the proofs of the existence of a Creator, they 
sought in their own unscientific manner to reason from 
nature up to nature’s God. They believed that, somewhere, 
there was light ; and, groping in the darkness which sur- 
rounded them, they imagined that now and then they caught 
glimpses of the radiant beams of truth, and received inspi- 
ration therefrom. Who shall say that their imaginings were 
all in vain? 
II. 

What is a myth? What but the expression of the oldest 
form of truth as it appeared to a primitive and child-like 
people ? 

Imagine a company of open-eyed, wonder-loving children 
walking by the sea-shore early on a spring morning. To 
them the world is young, and nature, like their own lives, is 
full of sweet, hidden mysteries. The great sea lies before 
them—a strange and boundless kingdom where the fancy 
may roam forever without restraint ; the mountains rise 
above them, symbols of king-like power and sublime repose; 
the sky-dome bends over them, blue and fathomless, sug- 
gestive of the love and protection which we of the earth 
receive daily from the Infinite Unknown ; the air which they 
breathe is pure and bracing, buoyant to the spirits, cheering 
to the imagination, inspiring them with reverence and awe, 
and with a desire to know more of the Creator and His 
works. 

There is nothing that can hinder these children, on such a 
morning, from allowing their imagination free scope to 
wander. Everything around, beneath, above, tends to 
kindle emotion, to give wings to their thoughts. Their 
minds have not yet been cramped by the fetters of stern 
fact, nor have their reasoning faculties been confined within 
the straight-jacket of scientific theory. To the understand- 
ing of these young people the sea is deep, the mountains 
are high, the heavens are glorious, the world is large enough: 
what would they gain by the use of measurements, by math- 
ematical calculations, by the slavery of figures? They know 
that there is beauty in the waving grain, music in the run- 
ning brook, and happiness in the boundless freedom which 
nature offers: would a knowledge of physics, or a study of 
economics, or any bowing down in bondage to the laws of 
utility add to their enjoyment? Their minds are attuned 
in harmony with nature’s music, the utterances which issue 
from their lips are clothed in the garb of true poetry, their 
unbridled fancy lifts them to Pisgah heights, above the reach 
of unaided reason : would the strictest attention to the laws of 
thought, the rules of rhetoric, or the principles of philosophy 
aid them at such a time? 

So we must think of the Greeks who lived in the time of 
Homer, and earlier, as simple-hearted children walking upon 
the sea-shore, while yet the air of the world’s morning was 
crisp with sweet imaginings and the sky was ringing with 
the echoes of heavenly music. They imagine strange lands 
beyond the horizon, and people them with creatures of their 
own fancy. Like all inquiring children, they seek to know 
the causes of the phenomena around them and readily accept 
the first offered explanation. As time passes they want to 
understand the mysteries of creation, of life and death, and 
of man’s relationship to beings higher than himself. When 
they perceive what seems to them a noble truth, they em- 
body it in a concrete form—they clothe it in the garb of an 
allegory, at first imperfect, and to us almost meaningless, 
yet containing the germs of a tradition that shall afterward 
be more perfectly told. 

They observe that the soil is the apparent source of 
nourishment to all living things : what, then, is more natural 


than to personify the earth and speak of her as the great 
mother of gods and men? They conceive that from the airy 
regions above is derived the vivifying principle—the spirit of 
life which animates that which otherwise would be senseless 
dust—and they thereafter speak of the fatherhood of heaven, 
and personify it as Uranos. They observe the phenomena 
of rain, hail, and snow, and inquire into their origin ; then 
they personify these elemental forces as the hundred-handed 
children of Heaven and Earth—Gyes the furrower, Kottos 
the smiter, Briareos the presser. 

It is easy to continue this custom of assigning to natural 
objects and natural forces some of the qualities of human 
beings. Each new personification suggests another. The 
lively fancy of the Greek leads him constantly further, and 
finally he conceives of inanimate and invisible objects pos- 
sessing the power of thought and speech—of beings supe- 
rior inintelligence to man, and therefore worthy of reverence 
and worship. Thus, that which was at first simply the po- 
etic description of certain well-known natural phenomena of 
nature, becomes in time a cherished religious tradition and 
one of a series of mythological legends. In the end, a sys- 
tem of religion is founded which is at once the outgrowth 
and the reflection of a child-like study of nature aided by a 
poetic imagination and a wonder-loving, reverential spirit. 

As the intelligence of the race advances, new ideas are en- 
grafted upon the sacred legend, and other myths of similar 
origin are combined with it. Certain moral truths are clothed 
in allegory and hopelessly confused with the poetical descrip- 
tion of physical phenomena. In many cases, also, historic 
incidents are interwoven into the narrative. The original 
and deeper meaning of the myth is partially, if not altogether, 
forgotten. The poets polish, the philosophers revise, the 
priests interpret, the minstrels repeat and modify : the germ 
of the tradition remains, while the story acquires new and 
more beautiful proportions. 

Thus the myths of ancient Greece as they have come 
down to us, are the result of development, the mixture often 
of diverse ideas, and the product of many minds. Upon 
them was founded the religious creed of a wonderful people— 
a people whose influence still lives among all the enlightened 
nations of the earth. We may not be able in all cases to 
interpret these myths aright; but let us enter upon their 
study with a sincere purpose to profit thereby. ‘‘The first 
of requirements for the right reading of myths,’’ says 
Ruskin, ‘‘is the understanding of the nature of all true 
vision by noble persons; namely, that it is founded on 
constant laws common to all human nature ; that it perceives, 
however darkly, things which are for all ages true ;—that 
we can only understand it so far as we have some perception 
of the same truth ;—and that its fullness is developed and 
manifested more and more by the reverberation of it from 
minds of the same mirror-temper, in succeeding ages.”’ 

III. 

What is this earth upon which we live? Where does it 
have its beginning, and to what limits does it extend? 
What lands lie beyond the seas, and by what kind of beings 
are they inhabited ? 

What are the heavens which like a blue dome encircle and 
cover the earth? What are the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and what is the nature of the power or powers by 
which their motion in the heavens is regulated ? 

Such are the questions which naturally presented them- 
selves very early to the observant Greeks. Influenced on 
the one hand by the liveliness of their fancy, and on the 
other by the limitations which surrounded them, they, little 
by little, framed a theory of the universe, and thus in a 
manner solved these difficult problems. The earliest notions 
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respecting the heavens and the earth were extremely crude ; 
but ia the time of Homer and Hesiod these ideas had taken 
shape, and a definite conception—however fanciful it may 
have been—existed with regard to the nature of the universe. 

We can have no clear understanding of the mythology of 
the Greeks without some knowledge of their cosmography. 
Let us for a short time put ourselves in the place of the 
fanciful Greek, imagine ourselves as limited to his field of 
knowledge, and with his eyes take a rapid survey of the 
great world that lies above, beneath, around us. 

IV. 

On a pleasant day in summer, many hundreds of years 
before the appearance of Christ among men, we stand on one 
of the peaks of Parnassus, which we are told is the exact 
center of the earth. Some have contended that Olympus is 
the true center; but of this there is no proof. The earth 
lies spread out beneath us, an immense expanse of plains, 
mountains, and seas, flat and round as a chariot-wheel, and 
bounded on all sides by the circular dome of heaven. The 
world, which includes all things visible and invisible, is em- 
braced within a hollow globe which is cut into two equal 
parts by the earth’s flat disk. Men are not agreed as to 
whether this great shell is of brass or of iron, but this does 
not matter, since it is strong enough to keep Chaos on the 
outside. 

The inner surface of the upper half of this hollow globe, is 
blue—as any one may see by looking upward—and it forms 
the sheltering dome of heaven, beneath which move the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the ever-changeful clouds. 
The lower half lies beneath the earth’s disk, and with it 
encloses a vast cave or pit into which the light of day never 
enters, but there darkness and eternal night abide. This 


dismal region is Tartaros the prison-house of the gods, 

where are ‘‘the gate of iron and the threshold of bronze, as 

far beneath Hades as Heaven is high above the Earth.” 
How high is the center of heaven’s dome above Parnassus 


and the level earth? The poet Hesiod has told us. Should 
an anvil, said he, be dropped from the zenith, it would oc- 
cupy ‘‘nine times the space that measures night and day”’ 
in falling to the earth ; and should it continue on its course, 
nine other days would pass ere it reached the lowest depths 
of Tartaros. But such heights and such depths are too 
great for mortals to comprehend. Let us leave them to the 
powers that rule over them, and let us take a view of those 
things which lie round about us, and inquire concerning the 
regions of earth wherein mortals dwell. 

At our feet lies lovely Hellas, the home of the Greeks, her 
mountains and valleys green with verdure and smiling be- 
neath.the rays of the summer sun. On three sides of this 
land sparkle the waters of the great sea which stretches 
across the earth from east to west and divides the solid land 
into two parts. North of the sea is Europe, the main-land ; 
south of it are Asia and the Libyan shores. Look now to 
the far east where the sun rises each day from ocean’s bed 
and begins his daily journey through the heavens. There, 
at the utmost limit of the earth, the snow-clad peaks of 
Caucasus rear their heads, a wild and rugged region un- 
visited by man. A little farther south is a land where sum- 


mer abides forever and men know neither sickness nor sor-. 


row. On the western verge of the earth is another region 
like unto it. These are the lands wherein dwell the Ethi- 
opians, the ‘‘ uttermost’’ of men ; for they ‘‘are sundered in 
twain, some abiding where sinks the sun, and some where 
he rises.”’ 

Looking now to the south, we behold the Libyan coasts 
and the country wherein dwell the lotus eaters, men who 
feed upon a ‘‘flowery foed’”’ and live in forgetfulness of 
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home and friends. Not far away is the land of the Cyclopes, 
‘‘a froward and a lawless folk, who trusting to the deathless 
gods, plant not aught with their hands, neither plough.”’ In 
the far, far south lives a race of little men, the Pygmies. 
To these the cranes, ‘‘ fleeing from the coming of winter and 
sudden rain, offer cruel battle, and in early morn bear 
slaughter and fate.’’ 

West of the Libyan land, and lying in the bosom of a 
summery sea close to earth’s borders, are the Islands of the 
Blest, or, as some would say, the Elysian Plain. There ‘‘life 
is easiest for men. No snow is there, nor yet great storm, 
nor any rain ; but always ocean sendeth forth the breeze of 
the shrill West to blow cool on men.’’ Here and there, in 
different parts of the mysterious sea are islands wherein 
fearful creatures or strange races of men have their abode. 
Among these are Scherid the home of the happy Phzacians?;. 
the Azan isle, covered with woodland and thick coppice, 
where dwells Circe of the braided tresses; the floating isle 
£olian, the abode of AZolus the guardian of the winds, dear 
to the deathless gods; and, far to the north-west, washed. 
by asea of violet blue, Ogygia‘, the island home of Calypso, 
fairest of the nymphs. Somewhere, also, within the bounds. 
of the trackless sea or else in ocean’s stream, lie other regions, 
‘‘ full of mysteries and terrors dire’’; but of their exact place- 
no man knows, neither shall he ever know. In this un- 
known, unvisited realm are the Gorgonean plains, where- 
three ancient maidens dwell, with shape of swan, 

‘‘On whom the sun doth never look at all, 

With all his rays, nor evermore the moon 

When she looks through the night.”’ 
Near them are the rocks where sit ‘‘the Gorgon sisters: 
three,’’ enclosed with wings—shapes full of horror. And 
somewhere beyond are the dark ways which lead to Hades. 
But let us not inquire too curiously concerning these places ;. 
the poets have told us of their existence, and with that let. 
us rest satisfied. 

We turn our faces next toward the north to see what 
countries lie in that quarter of the earth and by whom they 
are inhabited. Close to us, the grandest object in Hellas, if 
not in the whole world, is Mount Olympus, its cloud- 
mantled peaks reaching to the very heavens—the dwelling- 
place of the gods. Looking beyond it to the border-land of 
Hellas, and farther, and turning ever a little to the right, we 
see first the wild and mountainous land of Thrace, some 
parts of which are well-known to the Greeks. Far beyond 
are the desert flats of Scythia inhabited by a shepherd peo- 
ple who dwell ‘‘aloft in wheeled wagons under woven roofs, 
and twang the rapid arrow past the bow.’’5 Farther on— 
but whether eastwardiy or westwardly, no one knows—there 
flows a mighty river, yellow with gold, and up and down its. 
banks wander the Arimaspians’, a tribe of one-eyed horse- 
men. To the north and east of this river rise the Rhipzean. 
Mountains, a mighty wall impassable to mortals. Here in 
the rocky gorges live the Griffins, ‘‘those sharp-mouthed, 
unbarking beasts with body of lion, and eagles’ wings,”’ 
that guard the treasures of the north. From the deep caverns. 
also of these mountains, issue the cold winds of Boreas, those 
winter blasts which chill and destroy the fruits and flowers. 
of earth, and bring despair to the homes of the poor. 

But, should we in fancy scale these Rhipzean walls, what. 
should we see beyond? There, spread out before us, we- 
should behold the happy land of the Hyperboreans—a coun-. 
try of hills and plains, of fields and forests, where one glad. 
spring-time continues all the year. The people who live: 
there, know nothing of sickness or old age or death; but: 
youth and health and beauty abide with them evermore. 

We have now taken a rapid view of the earth as it lies. 
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centering around Parnassus; and we have learned what 
countries, islands, and mountains are found remote from 
Hellas. But by what are they all enclosed? What is their 
outward boundary? For they do not extend—as they seem— 
to the place where heaven and earth meet and blend to- 
gether. 

All around these lands of earth, and énclosing also the 
sea in its embrace, is the deep-flowing stream of ocean, en- 
circling the earth as a girdle. Out of it rise the sun, the 
moon, and the stars; and these, after making the circuit of 
the skies, sink again into its depths. Gently its sweet wa- 
ters flow around the earth in one unending current; and 
from it all fountains and gushing streams take their origin. 
Concerning the country that lies on the farther shore of 
ocean's stream, and the people who dwell there, we have the 
word of Homer. ‘‘There is the land,’’ says he, ‘‘and the 
city of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist and cloud; and 
never does the shining sun look down on them with his 
rays,—neither when he climbs up the starry heavens, nor 
when again he turns earthward from the firmament—but 
deadly night is outspread over miserable mortals.’’ Here 
are groves of tall poplars, and willows that ‘‘ shed their fruit 
before the season.’’ Beyond these groves, flows the river 
Acheron’; and, beside a mighty rock, it meets the roaring 
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streams of Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus', the latter of which 
has its source in the water of Styx—the river of oblivion. 
In this region is the dank house of Hades and the gloomy 
halls of Erebus, where dwell the senseless dead, the phan- 
toms of men outworn. 

From that which some of the poets have told us of this 
unknown country, we might believe that it is outside of the 
world’s enclosing sphere and within the realm of Chaos. 
Others speak of it as underneath the earth, near the great 
prison-house of Tartaros. But concerning these things no 
man has certain knowledge. When we read the Odyssey of 
Homer, we shall learn what Odysseus saw in that cheerless. 
region, but we shall gather little knowledge as to its exact. 
location. And, indeed, why should we inquire ? 


Such, in brief, were the vague ideas which the Greeks held 
regarding the world in which they lived. With this sketch 
of their cosmography before us, we shall be the better able 
to understand the mythic legends which they invented con- 
cerning almost every locality, fancied or real, upon the earth. 
We are also the better ready to hear from their own mouths 
the story of the creation, as they conceived it to be, and, 
with a clearer vision, to enter upon the study of some of 
their more poetical imaginings. 





[October 6.] 
O God! from Thee doth wisdom flow, 
All I can do, Thou well dost know ; 
If Thine own grace doth not sustain, 
Then all my labor is in vain. 


My life is very short and weak, 

A thread, a passing wind may break ; 
The splendor that the world doth prize 
Is vain and worthless in mine eyes. 


If earth with all its gifts would dow’r, 
And give me honor, fame, and pow’r, 
And did I not enjoy Thy light, 

Then were I naught, ’twere deepest night. 


What use, though much we've learnéd here, 
If first we do not learn Thy fear, 
And ne’er to serve Thee right attain ? 
It is more loss to us than gain. 
—FPaul Gerhardt.* 
In Colossians iv.2-6 we find an exhortation to a hidden 
life of constant prayer. The word rendered ‘“‘continue”’ in 
the Authorized Version, and more fully in the Revised Ver- 
sion by ‘‘continue steadfastly,”’ is frequently found in refer- 
ence to prayer, as well as in other connections. A mere 
enumeration of some of these instances may help to illus- 
trate its full meaning. ‘‘ We will give ourselves to prayer,”’ 
said the Apostles in proposing the creation of the office of 
deacon. ‘‘Continuing instant in prayer,’’ says Paul to the 
Roman church. ‘‘ They continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple’’ is the description of the early believers after 
Pentecost. Simon Magus is said to have ‘‘ continued with 
Philip,’’ where there is evidently the idea of close adherence 
as well as of uninterrupted companionship. These examples 
seem to show that the word implies both earnestness and 
continuity ; so that this injunction not only covers the 
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* spirit. 


ground of Paul's other exhortation, ‘‘ pray without ceasing,’” 
but includes fervor also. 

The Christian life, then, ought to be one of unbroken prayer. 

What manner of prayer can that be which is to be con- 
tinuous through a life that must needs be full of toil on out- 
ward things? How can such a precept be obeyed? Surely 
there is no need for paring down its comprehensiveness, and 
saying that it merely means a very frequent recurrence to 
devout exercises, as often as the pressure of daily duties 
will permit. That is not the direction in which the harmo- 
nizing of such a precept with the obvious necessities of our 
position is to be sought. We must seek it in a more inward 
and spiritual notion of prayer. We must separate between 
the form and the substance, the treasure and the earthen 
vessel which carries it. What is prayer? Not the utterance 
of words,—they are but the vehicle ; but the attitude of the 
Communion, aspiration, and submission, these three 
are the elements of prayer—and these three may be diffused 
through a life. It is possible, though difficult. There may 
be unbroken communion, a constant consciousness of God’s 
presence, and of our contact with Him, thrilling through our 
souls and freshening them, like some breath of spring reach- 
ing the toilers in choky factories and busy streets ; or even 
if the communion do not run like an absolutely unbroken 
line of thought through our lives, the points may be so near 
together as all but to touch. In such communion words are 
needless. When spirits draw closest together there is no 
need for speech. Silently the heart may be kept fragrant 
with God’s felt presence, and sunny with the light of His 
face. There are towns nestling beneath the Alps, every narrow 
filthy alley of which looks to the great solemn snow-peaks, 
and the inhabitants, amid all the squalor of their surround- 
ings, have that apocalypse of wonder ever before them, if 
they would only lift their eyes. So we, if we will, may live 
with the majesties and beauties of the great white throne 
and of Him that sat on it, closing every vista and filling the 
end of every common-place passage in our lives.—Maclaren.* 
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[October 73.) 
Give me the wisdom from above 
Thou giv’st to all who truly love, 
The wisdom that before Thy throne 
Forever shineth in their crown. .” 


Her words are sweet and comfort well, 
When grief our eyes with tears doth fill; 
When ’neath affliction’s rod we smart, 
’Tis she revives the drooping heart. 


She's full of grace and majesty, 
Preserves us from mortality ; 
Who earnestly to get her strives, 
E’en when he’s dying, still he lives. 
—Faul Gerhardt. 

In like manner, there may be a continual, unspoken and 
unbroken presence of the second element of prayer, which 
is aspiration, or desire after God. Allcircumstances, whether 
duty, sorrow, or joy, should and may be used to stamp more 
deeply on my consciousness the sense of my weakness and 
need ; and every moment, with its experience of God’s swift 
and punctual grace, and all my communion with Him which 
unveils to me His beauty—should combine to more longings 
for Him, for more of Him. The very deepest cry of the 
heart which understands its own yearnings, is for the living 
God ; and perpetual as the hunger of the spirit for the food 
which will stay its profound desires, will be the prayer, 
though it may often be voiceless, of the soul which knows 
where alone that food is. 

Continual, too, may be our submission to His will, which 
is an essential of all prayer. Many people’s notion is that 
our prayer is urging our wishes on God, and that His an- 
swer is giving us what we desire. But true prayer is the 
meeting in harmony of God’s will and man’s, and its deep- 
est expression is not, Do this, because I desire it, O Lord ; 
but, I do this because Thou desirest it,O Lord. That submis- 
sion may be the very spring of all life, and whatsoever work 
is done in such spirit, however ‘‘ secular’’ and however small 
it be, were it making buttons, is truly prayer. 

So there should run all through our lives the music of that 
continual prayer, heard beneath all our varying occupations 
like some prolonged deep bass note, that bears up and gives 
dignity to the lighter melody that rises and falls and changes 
above it, like the spray on the crest of a great wave. Our 
lives will then be noble and grave, and woven into a har- 
monious unity, when they are based upon continual com- 
munion with, continual desire after, and continual submis- 
sion to, God. If they are not, they will be worth nothing 
and will come to nothing. 

But such continuity of prayer is not to be attained with- 
out effort ; therefore Paul goes on to say, ‘‘ watching there- 
in.’’ Weare apt to do drowsily whatever we do constantly. 
Men fall asleep at any continuous work. There is also the 
constant influence of externals, drawing our thoughts away 
from their true home in God, so that if we are to keep up 
continuous devotion, we shall have to rouse ourselves often 
when in the very act of dropping off to sleep. ‘‘ Awake up, 
my glory !’’ we shall often have to say to our souls. Do we 
not all know that subtly approaching languor? And have 
we not often caught ourselves in the. very act of falling 
asleep at our prayers? We must make distinct and resolute 
efforts to rouse ourselves—we must concentrate our atten- 
tion and apply the needed stimulants, and bring the interest 
and activity of our whole nature to bear on this work of 
continual prayer, else it will become drowsy mumbling as of 
aman but half awake. The world has strong opiates for 





the soul, and we must steadfastly resist their influence, if we 
are to “continue in prayer.’’—Maclaren. 


[ October 20.] 
Man often thinks in haughty mood 
That this or that is for his good, 
Yet widely he mistaketh ; 
He often thinketh that is ill 
Whereof the Lord choice maketh. 


But wise men e’en who joyfully 

Begin a good work, frequently 
Reach no good termination ; 

They build a castle firm and strong, 
But sand is the foundation. 


Dear Father ! therefore, who the crown 
And scepter bear’st on Heav’n’s throne, 
Who from the clouds dost lighten, 
Regard my words, and hear my cry. 
From Thy seat my soul brighten ! 
—Faul Gerhardt. 


One way of so watching is to have and to observe definite 
times of spoken prayer. We hear much nowadays about 
the small value of times and forms of prayer, and how, as I 
have been saying, true prayer is independent of these, and 
needs no words. All that, of course, is true; but when the 
practical conclusion is drawn that therefore we can do with- 
out the outward form, a grave mistake, full of mischief, is 
committed. I do not, for my part, believe in a devotion 
diffused through a life and never concentrated and coming to 
the surface in visible outward acts or audible words ; and, as 
far as I have seen, the men whose religion is spread all 
through their lives most really are the men who keep the 
central reservoir full, if I may so say, by regular and frequent 
hours and words of prayer. The Christ, whose whole life 
was devotion and communion with the Father, had His 
nights on the mountains, and rising up a great while before 
day, He watched unto prayer. We must do the like. 

One more word has still to be said. This continual prayer 
is to be ‘‘ with thanksgiving’’—again the injunction so fre- 
quent in this letter, in such various connections. Every 
prayer should be blended with gratitude, without the per- 
fume of which, the incense of devotion lacks one element of 
fragrance. The sense of need, or the consciousness of sin, 


+ may evoke ‘‘strong crying and tears,’’ but the completest 


prayer rises confident from a grateful heart, which weaves 
memory into hope, and asks much because it has received 
much. A true recognition of the loving kindness of the 
past has much to do with making our communion sweet, our 
desires believing, our submission cheerful. Thankfulness 
is the feather that wings the arrow of prayer,—the height 
from which our souls rise most easily to the sky.— Maclaren. 


[ October 27.] , 
Whoever prays and trusteth Thee, 
With valiant heart shall victor be 
O’er all that frightens ever. 
In thousand pieces speedily 
Grief’s heavy stone shall shiver. 


The way to good is almost wild, 

With thorns and hedges is it fill’d; 
Along this way who goeth, 

He by thé Spirit’s grace at last 
What heavenly joy is, knoweth. 
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I am Thy child, my Father Thou ! 

Thou hast abundance to bestow, 
Nought can I find within me; 

Help, that I may maintain my ground, 
As victor home, Lord, bring me. 


—Faul Gerhardt. 
And now the Apostle’s tone softens from exhortation to 
entreaty, and with very sweet and touching humility he begs 
a supplemental corner in their prayers. ‘‘ Withal praying 
also for us.’ The ‘‘withal’’ and ‘‘also”’ have a tone of 
lowliness in them, while the ‘‘us,’’ including as it does 
Timothy, who is associated with him in the superscription 
of the letter, and possibly others also, increases the im- 
pression of modesty. The subject of their prayers for Paul 
and the others is to be that ‘‘God may open unto us a door 
for the word.’’ That phrase apparently means an unhindered 
opportunity of preaching the gospel, for the consequence of 
the door’s being opened is added—‘‘to speak (so that I may 
speak) the mystery of Christ.’’ The special reason for this 
prayer is, ‘‘for which I am also (in addition to my other 
sufferings) in bonds.”’ P 
He was a. prisoner. He cared little about that or about 
the fetters on his wrists, so far as his own comfort was con- 
cerned ; but his spirit chafed at the restraint laid upon him 
in spreading the good news of Christ, though he had been 
able to do much in his prison, both among the preetorian 
guard}, and throughout the whole population of Rome. 
Therefore he would engage his friends to ask God to open 
the prison doors, as he had done for Peter, not that Paul 
might come out, but that the gospel might. The personal 
work was swallowed up; all that he cared for was to do His 
work. 
But he wants their prayers for more than that—‘‘that I 
may make it manifest as I ought to speak.’’ This is prob- 
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ably explained most naturally as meaning his endowment 
with power to set forth the message in a manner adequate to 
its greatness. When he thought of what it was that he, 
unworthy, had to preach, its majesty and wonderfulness 
brought a kind of awe over his spirit; and endowed, as he 
was, with apostolic functions and apostolic grace, conscious, 
as he was, of being anointed and inspired by God, he yet 
felt that the richness of the treasure made the earthly vessel 
seem terribly unworthy to bear it. His utterances seemed 
to himself poor and unmelodious beside the majestic har- 
monies of the gospel. He could not soften his voice to 
breathe tenderly enough a message of such love, nor give it 
strength enough to peal forth a message of such tremendous 
import and world-wide destination. 

If Paul felt his conception of the greatness of the gospel 
dwarfing into nothing 4zs words when he tried to preach it, 
what must every other true minister of Christ feel? If he, 
in the fullness of his inspiration, besought a place in his 
brethren’s prayers, how much more must they need it, who 
try with stammering tongues to preach the truth that made 
his fiery words seem ice? Every such man must turn to 
those who love him and listen to his poor presentment of 
the riches of Christ, with Paul’s entreaty. His friends 
cannot do a kinder thing to him than to bear him on their 
hearts in their prayers to God.—Maclaren. 

O Thou pure Light of souls that love, 

True Joy of every human breast, 
Sower of life’s immortal seed, 

Our Saviour and Redeemer blest ! 


Be Thou our guide, be Thou our goal ; 
Be Thou our pathway to the skies ; 
Our joy, when sorrow fills the soul ; 
In death our everlasting prize. 
—From the Breviary 
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BY PROF. A. P. COLEMAN, Ph.D. 
Of Victoria University. 





PART FIRST. 

If I were asked what one word most thoroughly character- 
izes the present age, I should answer science. The number 
of books, pamphlets, and papers sent out every year on 
scientific subjects of every conceivable kind, is fairly bewilder- 
ing ; and a vast literature has already sprung up such as 
no one man could master in the longest life. Every news- 
paper has its column of more or less trustworthy scientific 
items. Associations for the encouragement of science are 
multiplying in all directions. Our universities are spending 
great sums of money for the building and equipment of 
Science halls ; and instruction in this department, almost to- 
tally neglected a generation or two ago, is spreading more 
and more widely, in our colleges and public schools, so that 
the very boys and girls begin to chatter science. The new 
subject seems to be coming in like a flood, threatening to en- 
gulf the cherished landmarks and venerable institutions of 
our forefathers. Some conservative people, loving the good 
old ways, find the change startling, not to say alarming, and 
if it were only possible, would make haste to dam the 
rising waters back within the old bounds. But science has 
come to stay, and not only so, but it seems destined to in- 
crease in influence from year to year and play a still more 
important part in the future than in the present. 

Pram are good reasons for the popularity of science. We 
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live in an age boastful of its progress and fond of pointing 
the finger at the benighted world of the ancients, or even of 
a hundred years ago, as far behind the times. But in what: 
does our progress consist? Are we much more moral or de- 
vout than the early Christians? Do we display higher intel- 
lectual or artistic powers than the old Athenians? The an- 
swers to these questions will hardly be flattering to our 
vanity. After eighteen hundred or two thousand years we 
can see perhaps an advance in the average morality and in- 
telligence of the civilized nations, but we shall have to search 
very long before we find a modern equal for Paul or for Plato 
or Aristotle. In fact the advances on which we pride our- 
selves are chiefly those won for us by science in the material 
world. How much these advances mean in our civilization 
can hardly be estimated. The paralysis of New York after 
the great snow storm last winter may give some hint of it. 
Imagine the world suddenly deprived of railways, steam- 
ships, telegraphs, steam-presses, and all the thousand appli- 
cations of science to the work of life in the last half or three- 
quarters of a century and some idea will be gained of the 
quiet but tremendous revolution which the world has gone 
through under the guidance of science. 

The benefits of the ancient civilizations were necessarily 
confined to a small number of the upper classes, for they 
were founded on the servitude of the masses ; but modern 
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civilization should bring its blessings to all, for it is founded 
on the servitude of the tireless and inexhaustible forces of 
the universe. 

I have briefly touched on the material changes effected by 
the applications of science ; but with them have gone equally 
important, if less obvious, changes in our intellectual stand- 
point. Our whole way of looking at things with reference to 
both this world and the next, is being revolutionized by the 
scientific mode of thought, to which most other lines of study 
are more or less consciously adjusting themselves. Science 
is a powerful solvent in which old ideas are very often sepa- 
rated into their elements and allowed to crystallize into new 
forms. Whether this process is always beneficial may well 
be questioned, for modern science in its keen, cold investi- 
gation of the material world is in some danger of neglecting 
the equally real spiritual world. 

Perhaps what has been said will serve to give some idea of 
the immense and ever-growing importance of this compara- 
tively recent factor in human life, and will show how neces- 
sary a knowledge of the subject is to any one wishing to 
aid or even to understand the onward march of our time. 

Now let us ask ourselves what we mean by that compre- 
hensive, yet vague, word science, a word that has grown so 
wide that it is not at all easy to bring it within the limits of 
a definition. 

Scientific men claim as the object of their investigation, 
nothing less than all nature, including the investigator him- 
self. There is nothing that can be grasped with our senses 
and our reason which science does not hold as belonging to 
its legitimate territory. 

When we look closely at nature we find that all things are 
in motion or suffer change. How true this is of man, every 
poet and philosopher has told us, and it is not less true of 
other living beings, plants or animals ; but when we come 
to the material world the statement is not so self-evident. 
The solid rock seems immovable and unchangeable ; yet the 
geologist shows that it is undergoing steady change. It is 
in motion, not only as a whole with the earth in its revolu- 
tions, but in every minutest part, as may be proved in sever- 
al ways. If we push against the rock, it resists and pushes 
back with an equal force, something that we can not explain, 
unless the particles are in motion, striking outward with at 
least as much power as we push inward. Again we can see 
the rock from a distance, i. e. something that we call light of 

*a certain color moves from the rock to our eye ; but only mo- 
tion can give rise to motion; therefore the particles of 
the rock arein motion. I have purposely chosen as an ex- 
ample a substance most unlikely to move, and if it proves to 
be in continual motion and change, no one will hesitate to 
find air and water, sun, moon, and stars, all in a state of 
change and throbbing with motions. In fact, it is impossi- 
ble that any sensation ever should reach us from without, 
except by the aid of motion. Every impression of our senses 
is an evidence of motion or of change in something external 
to us ; and it is in this way alone that we make our acquaint- 
ance with nature. Every change or event observed in nat- 
ure, whether great or small, is called by men of science a 
phenomenon,—the chirp of a cricket, the flight of a cannon 
ball, the rising of the sun, all are phenomena. It is by ob- 
serving phenomena that materials are gathered for the for- 
mation of a science. 

If we observe nature for any length of time, we find that 
there is a certain regularity displayed in many of the changes 
taking place, a steady recurrence of the same phenomenon 
again and again. The sunrises and sets every day, summer 
follows winter every year, the trees burst into leaf every 
spring and drop their leaves every autumn, all with perfect 
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regularity. A stone left unsupported falls to the ground, 
and a human being after a varying length of life dies inevi- 
tably. In the vast confusion of mingling phenomena we very 
soon find that many of them follow a definite order from 
which there is no deviation ; and hence we get the idea of 
laws, or principles, by which things are governed. 

The expression ‘‘law of nature’’ must not be confounded 
however with the notion of human law, which implies an 
ordinance imposed by an outside power and enforced with 
penalties. By natural law is simply meant uniform results 
under given cireumstances. Disobedience to a law is incon- 
ceivable in an inert body, though of course, one tendency 
may be counteracted by another. Since we find that a phe- 
nomenon regularly follows or accompanies one or more other 
phenomena, we get the idea of cause and effect. We say, for 
instance, that the moon revolves about the earth because it 
is continually bent out of its straight course by the earth’s 
attraction. The attraction of the earth is then one cause of 
the moon’s revolution in its orbit. Very often, however, the 
sequence of phenomena is so complex, so many phenomena 
are observed at once, so many chains of cause and effect are 
intertangled that it is very hard or even impossible to follow 
the changes through and say just what ‘causes produced a 
given effect. The mere fact that a certain thing uniformly 
precedes or accompanies a phenomenon, does not prove it to 
be one of its causes. Whenever wood or coal is burnt, air 
must be supplied or the fire will go out. Four fifths of this 
air is nitrogen and one fifth oxygen. The nitrogen is al- 
ways present in the burning in larger amount than the oxy- 
gen, yet the former is not at all necessary to fire, it is an ac- 
companiment and not a cause. 

Since the relationships of most phenomena are very com- 


plicated in nature and it is hard to distinguish causes from 
accompaniments, it is a principle with scientific men to veri- 
fy their conclusions by experiment, if this is at all possible, 
so that everything useless may be excluded and the true 


causes of the phenomenon made sure. For instance an at- 
tempt to burn coal in pure nitrogen fails, while it burns brill- 
iantly in pure oxygen; so that nitrogen, though always 
present in air, has evidently no connection with fire. Where 
a science can be studied experimentally we can often predict. 
without hesitation what effects will follow given causes, 
since we have tried the experiment before and are confident 
that the laws of nature are uniform. In other sciences, how- 
ever, where the phenomena are very complex and experi- 
mentation on the right scale impossible, our conclusions are 
much more doubtful. The conditions which determine 
weather, for instance, are so hard to unravel that the meteor- 
ologist is well satisfied if nine tenths of his forecasts for the 
next twenty-four hours are correct. : 

I have spoken of cause and effect as though science ex- 
plained causes. This is true only ina limited sense. Science 
explains Aow phenomena occur, but zot why. There is a 
great deal of error abroad on this point. The ultimate cause 
of anything is entirely beyond the range of science, which 
deals only with secondary causes. If you ask science what 
happens when a stone is dropped from a height, she answers 
with perfect confidence that it falls with steadily increasing 
velocity till it strikes the earth. The answer shows just how 
it falls under given circumstances. If you ask why the stone 
falls, you are told because of the attraction of gravitation, 
which is equivalent to saying that stones fall because they 
always have fallen when unsupported. That mysterious and 
everywhere present force of gravity is assumed by science 
and not explained ; and the same is true of the ultimate cause 
of every phenomenon. In fact, science is chiefly busied in 
tracing the changes of one form of motion into another ; and 
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the finding of a cause simply means finding the antecedent 
form of motion. This process may be followed back step by 
step but by no methods of science can we ever reach the great 
first cause or causes. 

Now let us sum up what we have learned as to the object 
of science. It sets out by observing and recording the phe- 
nomena of nature. In the facts thus collected, it traces re- 
lationships which are formulated as principles or laws of na- 
ture, so that the phenomena are no longer looked on as iso- 
lated but as grouped in a definite order. Besides this the 
causes of phenomena are sought for in so far as one form of 
motion can be traced to a previous one, though ultimate 
causes lie beyond the scope of science. It is not sufficient 
that a science shall record and classify facts ; the causal con- 
nection must also be brought out as completely as possible. 
A science may be compared to a cathedral. Many a load of 
blocks of sandstone and of marble may be brought to the 
site, each one correct and perfect in shape and classified ac- 
cording to form or material, but the cathedral does not rise 
till stone is fitted to stone in definite order, following out la- 
boriously the architect’s plan, till at last the buttresses, 
arches, and spires have all taken shape, each portion in prop- 
er relation to every other, and the huge building stands as 
the pride of a city. 

So far we have talked of science in general, trying to 
gain correct ideas of its methods and objects. Now a few 
words as to its ultimate aim. The utility of an investiga- 
tion has nothing to do directly with science, which strives to 
observe phenomena impartially, so as to reach the most com- 
plete insight possible into the structure and working of the 
universe in all its parts. That the knowledge gained may 
not add a dollar’s worth of material wealth to the world’s 
stores, does not hinder a scientist from pursuing a given line 


of investigation, for his object is or should be truth, not 


money. Often, however, a new fact or principle that seemed 
rather trifling when discovered, has proved the foundation of 
a new industry modifying the life of the civilized world. 
When it was found that moving a wire to or from a magnet 
roused a current of electricity, who would have believed that 
from this there would be worked out the dynamo which now 
so brilliantly lights the streets of our cities? Or when Pas- 
teur, poring over his microscope, found an infinitesimal rod- 
like plant in the blood of an animal attacked by anthrax, 
who would have credited that by his knowledge of the life 
history of the plant, a disease that decimated the herds 
of France would in a few years be so checked by vaccination 
as to lose all its terrors? 

Many a year of hard work has been spent on scientific re- 
search, which thus far has brought no return to the world in 
money value. But the work is not lost. The universe is 
the work of God, its laws are His laws, and every discovery 
of a fact or principle of nature, lifts still further the veil from 
His almighty plans. What a fresh value it gives to every 
scientific discovery when we remember that it is the unfold- 
ing of the scheme of creation, a second revelation of the 
thoughts and the will of the Supreme Being ! 

In Aristotle’s time the whole of the study of nature was 
included in physics, while man’s own mental and moral 
powers were discussed in metaphysics. Science in the true 
modern sense hardly existed, either then or during the Mid- 
dle Ages when men were led astray by the so-called pseudo- 
sciences, astrology and alchemy. When science proper first 
took definite shape, something more than a century ago, 
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astrology passed into astronomy, and alchemy into chemis- 
try; while botany took up the study of plants, and zodlogy of 
animals, so that the original scope of physics was greatly 
curtailed, though it still remains the most extensive of the 
sciences. As materials have accumulated, the workers have 
taken up special departments, branching off into quite new 
fields or splitting up the main sciences into minor ones. The 
process of division is necessary to prevent unwieldiness and 
to admit of the development of new lines of research ; but it 
has the serious disadvantage of turning scientific men into 
narrow specialists intent on their own particular work and 
caring little for anything outside their own department. 
Men capable of taking a fair view of the whole ground are 
growing very few in number and there is some danger of 
broad principles being buried out of sight under the multi- 
tude of details. 

Of course, anything like a complete survey of the sciences 
would imply a work as large as the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britan- 
nica,’’ and the first volumes would be out of date before the 
last ones were finished. So that under the circumstances 
nothing more than a brief outline can be looked for in the 
present series of papers. 

This paper is headed ‘The Circle of the Sciences,”’ but 
might almost have been called the net-work of the sciences, 
for their relationships are so many sided that no arrange- 
ment in a row or ina circle will express their natural affinities. 
The idea of a community of families will form the best simile. 
Geology with its children, lithology, paleontology, etc., bor- 
rows from its neighbors, physics, chemistry, and zodlogy, 
while these in their turn get help from geology. They are 
all more or less closely bound together, so that the student of 
one should know something of the others. 

In dividing up the sciences we find one broad and deep 
chasm separating them into two great groups,—the physical 
and the biological sciences. The first group deals with life- 
less matter and the forces and energies connected with it; 
while the second group treats of that mysterious force or 
property, life, and of the beings possessed of it. 

One science, however, cannot be thrown wholly into 
either group, that is geology, which deals with the inert mat- 
ter out of which the earth has been built, as well as the races 
of plants and animals that inhabited it in the past. On this 
account geology will be referred to last, after the other 
sciences have been dealt with. 

Mathematics, which is purely abstract and has no direct 
reference to actual things whether lifeless or living, may be 
looked on as a complicated and efficient form of logic rather 
than a distinct science. I shall not refer to it further than to 
say that, though independent of the physical sciences, it is 
of enormous importance to them, since the more exact a 
science is, the more closely its phenomena can be followed 
up by means of mathematical reasoning. The biological 
sciences have not as yet reached that exactness which al- 
lows of any extensive use of mathematics, and to that degree 
they may be looked on as imperfect or undeveloped. Biolo- 
gists are straining every nerve to bring their subjects 
also under the strict rule of mathematics, though from the 
exceedingly complicated and delicate relationship between 
the parts of a living organism and the influences that 
surround it, there seems, at present, little hope of complete 
success. Life seems the most incalculable as well as, per- 
haps, the most interesting of the activities studied by the 
man of science. 
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Philanthropy is the dynamics of Christianity ; that is to 
say, it is Christianity in action. Christianity minus philan- 
thropy is not Christianity at all. On the contrary, it is a 
monstrosity. It is superstition, persecution, and cruelty. 
It is the worship of the devil and not God’s service. A man 
who claims to be a Christian and is not at the same time 
a philanthropist is a hypocrite and a liar. Jacques Ferrand 
is the villain of Eugene Sue’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris.’”” He op- 
presses the poor and ruins young girls. Before people know 
all his crimes, they say of him he is hard, grinding, exacting, 
but ‘‘do you observe how devout he is? how regular in his 
attendance on church?’’ His long prayers are regarded as a 
partial excuse for his atrocities, but in reality they do but 
damn him the more deeply. ‘‘ God will not be mocked.”’ 

The gospel is divided into two main parts. Let us repre- 
sent these parts by a simple diagram : 


Gospel. 


ras 


Love to God. Love to Man. 


Love to God is piety, and the science which deals with 
this part of the gospel is called theology. 


Love to man is philanthropy, and the science which deals 
with this part of the gospel is called sociology. Thetwo are 
inseparable. The attempt to sever them is like parting the 
Siamese twins—both die. 

The errors and troubles of the Christian church in the past, 
find here their chiefexplanation. Men have exalted theology 
and neglected sociology. Sociology as a Christian discipline 
has been, in fact, scarcely cultivated at all, though some at- 
tention has been given to political economy, one of its chief 
subdivisions. We have theological seminaries, but they are 
as much too narrow and inadequate as sociological sem- 
inaries would be. What we need is gospel seminaries. The 
exclusive cultivation of theology leads to dogma, and dogma 
produces dissension and mutual hatred. Christ said, on the 
other hand, that he who should do the will of God would 
know of the doctrine. Life and action lead to truth, and 
truth means unity. In reading the biographies of eminent 
philanthropists, I have been impressed with this fact : those 
who do God’s will, rather than talk about God’s will, come 
very close to their fellowmen. Perhaps no better illustration 
of this is afforded than by the biography of that eminent 
man, the seventh earl of Shaftesbury. As I am an Episco- 
palian, it will not be considered as aimed against that body 
of Christians, when I remark that he was brought up as an 
exclusive and bigoted adherent of the Church of England. 
He thought it a ‘‘ meritorious thing to hate dissenters,’’ and 
relates that once when reading a book it suddenly struck him 
‘‘the writer must have been a rank dissenter,’’ and he shut 
up the book, ‘recoiling from it as he would from rank 
poison.’’ Later we find this same man working in Exeter 
Hall meetings and revival services with Christians of all 
denominations ; we read of his friendship for-Mr. Spurgeon 
and of the assistance which he rendered Mr. Moody. 

Piety has acquired in many ears a hateful sound, because 
separated from philanthropy it has become a sham, and of all 


shams none is more hideous than pretended piety. Perhaps 
nothing in the New Testament is more marked than the 
manner in which Christ emphasizes philanthropy as if aware 
—as indeed He must have been—of the tendency to prefer 
everything else to that. Lip service, long prayers, sound 
belief,—all these Christ found in abundance, but life was 
wanting. The Sermon on the Mount opens with the incul- 
cation of inward and spiritual virtues, meekress, pureness 
of heart, poorness in spirit, sorrow for sins, but among the 
Beatitudes we find mention of the merciful and the peace- 
makers ; and then Christ turns to his disciples and directs 
their attention away from themselves to their fellowmen. 
“Ye are the salt of the earth.”’ ; ‘Ye are the light 
of the world.” ‘‘Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works.’’ Thus is it 
always—Christ turns the thoughts away from self. How 
marked is this in the dialogue with repentant Peter after the 
resurrection. ‘‘Lovest thou me, Peter?’ Thrice was the 
question repeated and never was mention made of penance 
or self-mortification, but—‘‘ Feed my sheep’’—‘‘ Feed my 
sheep ’’—‘‘ Feed my lambs.”’ 

Then in the last Great Day the righteous inherit the King- 
dom of God because they are philanthropists, and the wicked 
go away into everlasting punishment because, to their sur- 
prise, a life which does not mean service to one’s fellows is 
accursed. 

There appears to be a great awakening to the truths which 
have been here so inadequately outlined, yet there seems to 
be a danger ahead of us. It should be remembered that phi- 
lanthropy is not mere sentimentality. Philanthropy is not 
gush, and we must take heed that our talk does not end in 
vague and glittering generalities. 

Philanthropy must be grounded in profound sociological 
studies. Otherwise, so complex is modern society that in 
our efforts to help man, we may only injure him. Not all 
are capable of research in sociology, but the church should 
call to her service in this field the greatest intellects of the 
age. The seminaries which train ministers of religion should 
be great leaders of thought in economic and social studies. 
It is the office of philanthropists gifted with insight and 
blessed with means, to encourage such studies by the foun- 
dation of prizes, professorships, and publication funds. One 
of the most useful books in recent times is Fremantle’s work 
‘“The World as the Subject of Redemption.’’ It indicates 
the whole scope and purpose of philanthropy. 

Philanthropy embraces the individual, the family, the 
community, the state, the nation, and finally humanity. 

Philanthropy with respect to the time element is of two 
kinds, positive and preventive. Philanthropy may also be 
divided into two kinds with respect to the agencies employed: 
namely, voluntary and coercive. Let us examine briefly 
these various kinds of philanthropy. ; 

Preventive philanthropy anticipates harm and stops it. 
This is the best kind of philanthropy. A few illustrations 
may make the meaning of this kind of philanthropy clearer. 
It is meritorious to build hospitals and reformatories. It is 
far better to diminish the need of these institutions. Child 
labor is a cause of poverty, disease, and crime. To abolish 
child labor, to replace it by intellectual, moral, and indus- 
trial training, to restrict the labor of young people within the 
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limit prescribed by physiology and hygiene, to pass laws 
compelling employers to fence in dangerous machinery, and 
to watch over the enforcement of these laws,—all this is 
philanthropy of a higher type. 

The collection of fresh-air funds for sending poor children to 
the country, is a showy kind of philanthropy and does some 
good. This is not to be underrated or despised. It is far 
better, however, to assist in the passage and enforcement of 
sanitary laws, giving the children all the year round, clean, 
wholesome streets to live in, and healthful lodgings, and 
thus rendering less necessary the spasmodic and irregular 
gifts which after all send comparatively few for a short time 
away from wretched slums. Charity organization societies 
are excellent, but far better is philanthropy which keeps men 
and women from becoming paupers. 

Preventive philanthropy makes less noise in the ‘world and 
builds fewer visible monuments to gratify pride than posi- 
tive philanthropy. Italso implies a watchful love to foresee 
evil. It requires a higher degree of self-renunciation. It is 
the kind of philanthropy especially commended by Christ. 
It acts not for the praise of men- It passes often unseen by 
men and when perceived is frequently little admired. In- 
deed, philanthropy of this kind often brings curses from men, 
rather than blessings. The history of English labor during 
the first fifty years of this century offers a good illustration. 
Men, women, and children were being consumed in the man- 
ufacturing establishments of Great Britain. Flesh and blood 
were turned into bright gold by long, weary hours in over- 
heated, poorly ventilated factories, or in mines underground. 
Accidents, easily preventable, were of daily occurrence. 

Now only praise was meted out to those who built hospi- 
tals and doled out alms to the human refuse of the mines 
and factories, but when Christian men stepped forward and 
said, ‘‘ The strong arm of the law must protect children who 
cannot help themselves, and the industry of England must 
cease to destroy human beings and to turn out human refuse 
on society ; cannibalism shall exist no longer in England,”’ 
then these men took upon themselves a cross indeed, the 
cross of a long and bitter fight against the hosts of Mammon. 

A study of philanthropy shows that Christ meant what 
He said in His social teachings. Doubtless Tolstoi falls far 
short of the truth, but certainly he has done good service in 
emphasizing the teachings of Christ. The cry of philan- 
thropy should be, ‘‘ Back to Christ.”’ 

As philanthropy ought to aim first of all at prevention, so 
it should give chief attention to children. Where these have 
no home, one should be provided and no pains should be 
spared to supplement the work of the homes. Children can- 
not protect themselves against parents who refuse to fulfil 
their duty. The strong arm of the law must protect them, 
and law must be supported by Christian effort. Voluntary 
agencies should co-operate with public agencies to save chil- 
dren and to diminish the field of repressive philanthropy. 

Positive philanthropy aims to cure existing evils. It en- 
ters after the harm is done and attempts, so far as may be, 
to undo it. It gathers up the fragments that nothing fur- 
ther may be wasted. It leaves the ninety and nine sheep in 
the fold and goes after the one lost sheep. It isasacred duty 
to do this, and the superiority of prevention to cure must 
not detract from the glory of men who are engaged in this 
kind of work. The following articles of this series, written 
by most competent authorities are to deal, as I understand, 
with various activities, public and private, which come under 
the head of positive or repressive philanthropy: insane 
asylums, charity organizations, societies, and reformatories 
may be mentioned. The penal code may even be described 
as philanthropy of this kind. 
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Society’s action has hitherto been to far too great an ex- 
tent merely positive. The state appears to large classes as 
merely a power which hems in and punishes. The perma- 
nence of civilization will be secured by the substitution of 
preventive for positive action by governments. It isall very 
well to hang anarchists. Itis better so to educate the young, 
so to purify politics, soto build up the home, so to reform our 
business methods, as to take the standing ground out from 
under the anarchists. 

Philanthropy may in its methods be voluntary. It may be 
exercised by individuals in their individual capacity or by 
associations of individuals freely banded together. A large 
part of our philanthropy is of this kind and always must be. 

Coercive philanthropy is philanthropy of governments, 
either local, state,or national. The exercise of philanthropy is 
coming to an increasing extent to be regarded as the duty 
of government. It was because this was to so large a degree 
recognized by the old Hebrew state, says Fremantle, in his 
‘“‘World as the Subject of Redemption,’’ that the Jews re- 
joiced in their law. Thislaw was the protection of the weak 
and needy, the safety of the fatherless, the bulwark of the 
helpless, the refuge of the oppressed—so sings the Psalmist 
of the law of Israel. ‘‘ The delight of the righteous is in the 
law of the Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night.’’ No room for anarchy there! Imagine any one sing- 
ing thus of—well let us say, the code Napoleon. 

Coercive philanthropy must rest on voluntary philan- 
thropy. Neither one alone is sufficient. This is one of the 
most useful lessons to be learned from English factory legis- 
lation. Men like Gladstone, Macaulay, Sir James Graham, 
and J. A. Roebuck who had opposed it, all lived to acknowl- 
edge their mistake, and some recanted very handsomely. 
The conclusion of all was well summed up in these words by 
Mr. Roebuck in 1860: ‘‘ We ought never to trust to the justice 
and humanity of men whose interests are furthered by in- 
justice and cruelty. The slave ownerin America, the manu- 
facturer in England, though they may be individually good 
men, will, nevertheless as slave owners and masters be guilty 
of atrocities at which humanity shudders.”’ 

A few words should be said about the possibilities of phi- 
lanthropy. First, what are the economic possibilities of 
philanthropy? It is possible to introduce righteousness in 
our daily life. In a sermon at Chautauqua, the Rev. Dr. 
Bashford recently said that a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in one of our cities had after debate decided that it 
was impossible to do business on Christian principles. Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Adams, one of the most thoughtful econo- 
mists in the country?in his monograph ‘‘ Relation of the 
State to Industrial Action,’’ has raised this question: Does 
not all the preaching about the necessity of righteousness 
in business, simply make men worse? The argument is that 
as the business world is constituted at present, men must 
commit sin, and to point out to them their sinfulness but 
awakens a sense of guilt and increases their sinfulness. This 
is a question which concerns Christian philanthropy. 

The business life of men is the basis of all social life, and 
if the foundation is faulty, the superstructure must be im- 
perfect. Whatever inherent wrongs there are in our indus- 
trial life are capable of correction ; and Professor Adams has 
himself, in the same monograph to which reference has been 
made, offered fruitful suggestions with this end in view. 
Sufficient goods to satisfy all rational wants of all men can 
be produced. 

The problem of production has been solved; that of distri- 
bution awaits its solution. Theodor Hertzka has recently 
made some most interesting investigations. He calculates 
that in the civilized nations of the earth the recent inventions 
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and discoveries, especially the application of steam to in- 
dustry, can do twelve times as much physical work as all 
the men living in these nations. In other words, it is just 
the same as if twelve slaves were working for every man or 
sixty for every family, whereas in ancient Athens, there were 
only ten slaves for an Athenian family. He estimates fur- 
ther that a sufficient supply of goods fora family can be pro- 
duced by sixty days’ labor of one man, and that at present a 
laboring man’s family consumes only one tenth of that which 
he is capable of producing. 

The religious possibilities of philanthropy are already evi- 
dent by the progress which has been made. The goal must 
be to bring Christianity to the knowledge of every creature. 

The intellectual possibilities of philanthropy are also suf- 
ficiently clear. There is no reason why there should not be 
brought to every human being all that he can appreciate of 
the treasures of literature, art, and music. 

I must mention—although I can do scarcely more in this 
place—some of the directions in which philanthropy, it 
seems to me, is now most needed. First of all should be the 
upbuilding of the home, but this includes much. The re- 
form of divorce laws, and the establishment of uniform 
legislation respecting the family may be mentioned. The 
Rev. Mr. Dike, secretary of the Divorce Reform League, is 
working in this direction. Abolition of child labor is per- 
haps most important of all. Children of a tender age are 
ruined in mind and body in factories, and their morals are 
corrupted by exposure to the temptations of the world at an 
early age. Restriction of the labor of married women is an 
indispensible condition of the preservation of the home. 
Occasionally the interests of the home demand even a re- 
duction of the working day for men—even if this can be 
effected only by law. It was for the sake of the home that 
in Maryland we declared that street car employees should no 
longer work seventeen hours a day, but only twelve. The 
work of Miss Octavia Hill and other women must be 
continued. Voluntary and coercive philanthropy must go 
hand in hand in this matter and nothing else should satisfy 
us than the total abolition of the slums of our cities, for in 
them home is impossible. 

Wholesome recreation is a condition of improvement. It 
is a condition of temperance reform. Opportunities for in- 
nocent diversion must replace the bright and dazzling saloon. 
Playgrounds for children in every village and city are one of 
the needs of the time. Halls where men can freely gather, 
labor lyceums, and the like are helpful. That interesting 
novel of Walter Besant’s, ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,”’ describes the Palace of Delightywhich is now being 
realized in the People’s Palace of London. 
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A few general considerations must close this article. An 
excess of help is dangerous to any one. Self-help is re- 
quired for our improvement. On the other hand, an absence 
of help may be even more disastrous. John Stuart Mill 
utters these wise words: ‘‘It is even more fatal to exertion 
to have no hope of succeeding by it than to be assured of 
succeeding without it. When the condition of any one is 
so disastrous that his energies are paralyzed by discourage- 
ment, assistance is a tonic, not a sedative—it braces instead 
of deadening the active faculties.’’ Our rule should be to 
help self-help. This is why the work of Godin in Guise, 
France, should rank so high. He was a great employer 
who gradually educated some two thousand employees in 
industrial matters, so that they have become able to manage 
without any employer the vast establishment which he has 
left them. 

Mistakes are often made by philanthropists because they 
do not understand the nature of society. Some do not ap- 
preciate the fact that society is a changing, growing organ- 
ism, and that what at one time helps, injures at another. 
Hence they ‘‘tie up”’ their property by minute specifications 
in wills and deeds of trust, and render it in subsequent ages 
comparatively useless. Philanthropists often seem to sup- 
pose that it is possible for all ‘‘to rise’’ in the ordinary 
sense of the term, whereas the great majority of men must 
always be toilers with hand and body. What is wanted is, 
not to lift a few out of the masses, but to render the con- 
dition of the masses a desirable one. 

Failure is often the result of too easy discouragement. 
Philanthropy requires the gift of the heart and soul. Great 
things can be accomplished only by the unwearied exertion of 
years and by the same energy and perseverance which men 
exhibit in their private affairs. The study of co-operative ef- 
forts in the United States is interesting. A few failures have 
too often disheartened co-operators ; yet in ordinary business 
life we expect failure after failure, but we keep on trying. 
It is safe to say that the general feeling in regard to co- 
operation is one of discouragement, yet Dr. Edward W. 
Bemis, taking up New England, has shown that the failures 
have been relatively fewer than among ordinary businesses. 
This is said merely by way of illustration. 

What can I do? Do the next thing. Keep your eyes 
open, your heart open, your mind open, and the next thing 
will continually become alarger thing. Use all your powers. 
It is a disgrace to a strong man to carry the load of a child. 
If you are a great writer or statesman, put yourself behind 
ten thousand others and work throughthem. But whatever 
you may be, high or low, rich or poor, do something and let 
that be your best. 
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The territorial extensions of Russia within the last cen- 
tury have been without a parallel in the history of govern- 
ments. The dominions of the Czar are no less than four 
times as large as was the Roman Empire in the palmy days 
of the Antonines'. Beginning at the Baltic the traveler while 
making his way along the same parallel toward the East, 
would cross a hundred forty-five meridians of longitude and 
more than five thousand miles in distance before reaching 
the eastern extremity. From the North East Cape to the 
Sarakhs on the south, the crow would have to fly at least two 
thousand eight hundred miles. Even an American imagi- 





nation, accustomed to enormous distances as it is, has to be 
put to its full powers to comprehend what these figures mean. 
If the United States, including Alaska, were to be duplicated, 
and then laid down upon Russia, it would still take to fill 
up the surrounding and intervening spaces Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Prussia; not to speak of the room 
in the Black Sea and Lake Superior for all troublesome 
smaller powers. 

This territory has been acquired by a persistent and unin- 
terrupted system of more or less violent assaults upon its 
neighbors. Before the time of Catherine II.,? advances were 
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made toward the west ; from Catherine to the Crimean War? 
they were made toward the south ; since the Crimean War 
they have been made toward the east and south-east. To 
round out her European territory in the north, she took from 
Sweden more than what remains of the Swedish kingdom. 
To bring herself alongside of Germany, she took from Po- 
land, lands nearly equal in extent to the empire of Austria. 
From Turkey in Europe she helped herself to dominions 
nearly equal to the present territory of Prussia; and from 
Turkey in Asia she plucked away what is quite equal to all 
the smallerstatesin Germany. From Persia her acquisitions 
amount to the size of England ; and from Tartary she has 
enriched herself by as much as the whole of Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, Italy, and the Spanish Peninsula. Since 
the death of Peter the Great the Russian frontier has been 
pushed toward Berlin about seven hundred miles ; toward 
Stockholm about six hundred thirty miles ; toward Constan- 
tinople five hundred miles; and toward Calcutta about 
twelve hundred fifty miles. 

The Russian boundary in 1850 might be roughly described 
as running due north from the Caspian Sea, alittle above the 
fiftieth parallel, and thence tn an irregular line eastward, 
mostly between the fiftieth and fifty-fifth parallels, till it 
reaches nearly to the waters of the Pacific ; thence dipping 
southward to the fortieth parallel and striking the sea a little 
north of Corea. 

Now lying immediately east of the Caspian Sea and bound- 
ed on the north by this line, and on the east by the Chinese 
Empire, is the vast region of Turkestan. It covers not less 
than about thirty degrees of longitude and nearly the same 
number of degrees of latitude. It will be sufficiently accu- 
rate to say that the region is somewhat more than a thou- 
sand miles square, and consequently contains more than a 
million square miles. It is about twenty-five times the size 
of the state of New York; and is not very different in area 
from so much of the the United States as lies east of the 
Mississippi River. The whole of this territory, and more, 
the Russians have taken possession of by force of arms with- 
in the last thirty years. 

Let us inquire, then, first, as to the manner of the conquest, 
and, secondly, as to its significance. 

In the early part of the century Russia had put out a long 
line of fortresses and outposts in the direction of Siberia. 
These consisted of military settlements, forts, and chains of 
detached posts, extending from the river Ural to the Lji. 
This line of outposts, Captain Burnaby‘ likened to a left arm 
stretched out over the north for the purpose of holding it in 
subjection. A little before the middle of the century, Russia 
began, to use Captain Burnaby’s figure, to push out her 
right arm toward the south. The enterprise, however, was 
attended with difficulties. The most fertile grazing grounds 
of Turkestan were north of the Syr Darya, and consequently 
were cut off from the inhabitants who formerly had used them. 


‘The southern inhabitants became alarmed. The Bokharans, 


the Khivans, and the Kokhands, inconveniently preferred in- 
dependence and preferred retaining their own property. De- 
fense on the part of the natjve population was followed by 
slow, but in the end complete, subjection. The Russians de- 
cided to bring the right and left arms together. The operation 
consumed ten years of uninterrupted warfare. Fortress after 
fortress, and city after city fell at the point of the bayonet. 
The most energetic of the conquerors was rewarded with the 
governor-generalship of the entire region. The appointment 
bears date of July 30, 1864. 

Now we come to an interesting point in the history of 
these advances. It was time that the policy of St. Peters- 


burg should be defined. Europe was loud in its objections 
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to what was apparently the Russian policy. Explanations 
were demanded. Was there to be no end to these advances 
toward the south? Did the aim of Russia include an exten- 
sion of her lines to the open waters of the Indian Ocean or 
the Persian Gulf? These were questions naturally asked, 
and Russia found it necessary to answer. 

Accordingly, on the 21st of November, 1864, Prince Gort- 
schakoff,s the chancellor of the empire, issued a manifesto in 
answer to these demands. The gist of it was that Russia had 
no desire to push her boundary beyond the line of the Syr 
Darya. In his dispatch Prince Gortschakoff, with proper diplo- 
matic circumlocution, said three things : first, Russia has no 
purpose to advance beyond her present line ; second, south of 
her present line is a region of regularly constituted states, 
with such cities as Tashkent, Hodjent, Bokhara, Samarcand, 
Khiva, Balkh, and Merv; and, third, if an invasion of the 
region were to take place, it would draw the Russians on 
‘‘from annexation to annexation, with complications which 
cannot be foreseen.’’ All this seemed very plausible, and 
the courts of Europe accepted the explanation. The En- 
glish Government, with Palmerston, Gladstone, and Russell 
at the head, averted its eyes and concentrated its thoughts on 
parliamentary reform and Mr. Disraeli. 

But meantime what was going on in the East? Tscher- 
nayeff,° governor-general, seems to have taken it for granted 
from the first that the Gortschakoff decree was nothing more 
nor less than dust thrown in the eyes of England. Accord- 
ingly he immediately set about the means that have uniform- 
ly been taken by Russia in Central Asia to push forward 
Russian interests. What are those methods? Here is the 
answer by Colonel Vennkoff, himself a Russian authority on 
the methods of Russian rule in Asia. He says: ‘‘ In Central 
Asia, that is to say, where it is easy to apply the principle 
divide et impera,’ by making use of the rival antagonisms of 
the Bashkirs, the Kirghiz, and the Calmucks, the Orenburg 
and Siberian governors have taken for their guidance the 
rule to weaken each one of these troublesome nations by 
means of the others.”’ 

Not only did Tschernayeff make himself master of the ter- 
ritory referred to, but he pushed his conquests into the region 
beyond. The city of Tashkent, with some eighty thousand 
inhabitants, was seventy miles beyond the south-eastern 
border. Its people, in the interests of self-protection, entered 
into friendly relations with the ameer of Bokhara. This was 
provocation enough. The town was assaulted and shelled ; 
but the defense was so vigorous that the Russian army was 
beaten back. 

This unprovoked assault created not a little uproar in 
Europe. Critics familiar with the affairs of Russia pointed 
to it as unmistakable evidence of a purpose to push still far- 
ther south. Friends of Russia declared that the act was un- 
authorized, and that it would be repudiated by the czar. 
Gortschakoff published a manifesto in which he ostentatious- 
ly declined to approve of the assault. But the significance 
of the proclamation must be interpreted in the light of what 
followed. Tschernayeff was not only not relieved from his 
command, but he was promoted and his army was reinforced. 
Three months later he reported that troops were moving ata 
point about a hundred miles south of Tashkent. This, he 
said, could only mean ‘‘a purpose on the part of the ameer 
of Bokhara to take advantage of the difficulties in the Kha- 
nate, and mix himself up in its affairs.’’ The movement 
furnished the provocation evidently desired. Without wait- 
ing for instructions the governor-general advanced against 
Tashkent ; and, though it was defended by thirty thousand 
men, took it by storm. 

It is not necessary to give in detail the events that fol- 
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lowed. The merest outline must suffice. The Bokharans 
were aroused, and they determined upon the most rigorous 
defense. All Bokharans in Russian territory were put un- 
der arrest. General Tschernayeff crossed Syr Darya and ad- 
vanced toward the capital. The natives, however, fell upon 
his force with such fury that he was defeated and forced to 
retreat. Gortschakoff could submit to have his generals usurp 
authority, but he could not submit to have them defeated : 
accordingly Tschernayeff was superseded by General Roman- 
ovsky.* But the new commander succeeded no better. A 
year and a half passed in vain efforts to get the upper hand. 
In November of 1867, Romanovsky was replaced by Kauf- 
mann, a representative of a far more energetic policy. The 
army was at once reinforced and put into good condition. In 
the spring it took the field, and, after destroying the towns 
along the way, presented itself at the gates of the far-famed 
city of Samarcand. On the second of July the Bokharans 
were utterly defeated, and the territory was at once pro- 
claimed as the Russian province of Turkestan. Within three 
years from the time when Gortschakoff had put England to 
sleep with his manifesto, Russian generals had conquered 
four of the most important cities of Central Asia, and had 
pushed the Russian frontier toward the Indian Ocean more 
than five hundred miles. Thus was the government illus- 
trating the famous saying of Gortschakoff at the close of the 
Crimean War: ‘‘ Russia does not sulk, she meditates.”’ 

Now it is worthy of note that in the line of advance up the 
Syr Darya, conquest could go no farther ; for running along 
between the territory now occupied and Afghanistan are the 
ranges of Kara Tau and Kurti Tau Mountains, ranging in 
height from fifteen to twenty thousand feet. If, therefore, 
an advance still farther to the south was to be made, another 
way must be found. We have now to consider that other 
way. 

As early as the time of Peter the Great,? Russia secured a 
permanent footing on the south and south-east shores of the 
Caspian. Astrabad, at the extreme south, was in Persia ; 
but in 1869 important ports were established in Russian ter- 
ritory about two hundred miles tothe north. At Michael- 
ovsk was a good harbor ; and at that point there was estab- 
lished a depot for supplies. From Michaelovsk to the south- 
east the country is not mountainous ; but, on the contrary, is 
made up alternately of sandy plains and undulating oases. 
This characteristic extends on south of the Oxus quite into 
the valley of the Heri-Rud, and even on, by way of Herat, as 
far as quite to the Indian frontier at Quetta. This fact, it 
will be seen, is of stupendous importance. Mr. Marvin, an 
Englishman who has traversed the region, says that there 
is nothing whatever in the way of a Russian’s driving four- 
in-hand from Michaelovsk on the Caspian Sea to Quetta on 
the Indus ; and he ridicules the idea so often put forward by 
the English quietists that a Russian advance to the Indus is 
made well-nigh impossible by the mountain ranges. He de- 
clares that this view, so generally held in England, results 
from a geographical ignorance of the country, and aconfound- 
ing of the approaches by way of Cabul with those by way of 
Herat. This author, who has spent his life in Asia, goes so far 
as to say that even in Parliament the only man that has dis- 
tinguished clearly between the characteristics of the two 
ranges is Lord Salisbury. 

I said that a Russian port was established on the eastern 
Caspian in 1869. This, it will be seen, was the very year in 
which the events already described, ended in the making a 
Russian province of Turkestan. 

The expedition that landed near Michaelovsk in 1869 con- 
sisted of a few Cossacks and infantry, with a half a dozen 
guns, and a certain Captain Skobeleff.° This remarkable 


officer, afterward the hero of Plevna, was then merely an un- 
ruly, even a ferocious, subaltern. For a time nothing more 
could be done than to reconnoitre the country. But Skobe- 
leff was soon sent to the more active and congenial work of 
leading the campaign against Khiva. The Russians suf- 
fered a crushing defeat and a rout at Geok-Tepé. The only 
importance of the first ten years in this region seems to be 
the fact that during that time the Russians taught the Tur- 
comans the arts of war, and developed two or three remark- 
able men. 

In 1879 Skobeleff’s hands were untied by the ending of the 
Russo-Turkish War and the fall of Khiva. He was sent to 
Michaelovsk with carte blanche.“ His first step was to se- 
cure railroad iron for a hundred miles of road,—iron that had 
been purchased by the government for the Balkans, in case 
the Berlin Congress’ had not been successful. He then ad- 
vanced to the siege of Geok-Tepé, where were collected some 
forty thousand people that had sought the protection of what 
was regarded as an impregnable stronghold. Skobeleff’s 
cannon made no impression on the walls of clay. He was 
obliged to resort to the slow process of sapping and mining. 
At length a ton of gunpowder under one of the walls did the 
requisite work. The Russians charged in through the 
breach under orders to spare neither men, women, nor chil- 
dren. The infuriated besiegers, amounting to only a few 
thousand, gave no quarter to either sex or to any age. Six 
thousand five hundred bodies were found in the fortress ; and 
when, to escape the carnage that was going on, old men, 
women, and children broke out from the city as a mob, the 
cavalry charged upon them, and the guns of the artillery 
mowed them down. It was found that of the fleeing rabble 
no less than eight thousand were killed. It was estimated 
that in the siege and the final assault a full twenty thousand, 
a half of those in the fortress, were slain. Some thousands 
of these—the number can never be known—were women and 
children. 

This vigorous method of civilizing and Christianizing Cen- 
tral Asia was the work of a general of whom perhaps a word 
more should be spoken. Skobeleff, the commander and de- 
signer of the expedition, was what Carlisle might have 
called at once a whirlwind of fire and fury, and a statesman. 
He was the one Russian officer in the Russo-Turkish War, 
who made a European reputation ; and at the time of his 
death in 1882, he was probably more sincerely mourned than 
any other officer of the Russian army would have been. He 
really seemed to have something of the genius of Napoleon, 
added to much of the ferocity of Suwaroff.'3 He embraced 
and kissed those whose acts he approved ; he punished with 
the spirit of an infuriated barbarian those who incurred his 
displeasure. 

But with all this he had far-reaching ideas. His boundless 
ambition was not strictly personal ; it was, in part at least, 
patriotic. He saw a great opening for Russia in the south ; 
a road by which Russia could obtain in Asia what for more 
than acentury she had been trying in vain to obtain in Europe. 
The ambition of Peter the Great, of Catharine II., of Alex- 
ander I.,* of Nicholas I.,'5 had been to push the black eagles*® 
of Russia through the Bosphorus and into the open waters 
of the Mediterranean. Against this policy the greater pow- 
ers of Europe, under the inspiring leadership of England, 
have offered an uncompromising resistance. Skobeleff’s 
theory was that this line of advance must be abandoned; and 
that the real work of opening the Bosphorus must be ac- 
complished in the east. Russia had only to adopt the right 
policy and await her opportunity in order to push easily to 
the Indian Ocean, and, in the end, completely shatter the 
prestige of the British Empire. This idea may be regarded 





























as Skobeleff’s political bequest to the politics of Russia. 
This policy has been given to the public in bits since the 
death of its author. That he had a firm grasp of the situa- 
tion appears from a paper of his that was published in 1884, 
on the second anniversary of hisdeath. After indicating the 
advantages of the route south, and showing what had already 
been accomplished, he pointed out, in the words of a far- 
seeing statesman, the necessity of a persistent adherence 
to a carefully developed plan. These are some of his 
words: 

“Up to now, our national misfortunes, according to our 
view, have mainly arisen, not from the breadth of our ideas, 
but from the irresolution and changeableness of our political 
and ideal aim of operations. This want of determination, 
hand in hand with financial unscrupulousness, has laida heavy 
burden on the whole structure of the state. Personally, for 
me, the whole Asian question is fully palpable and clear. If, 
by the aid of it, we do not decide in a comparatively short 
time to take a hand seriously in the Eastern Question—that 
is to dominate the Bosphorus—the fleece is not worth the 
tanning. Sooner or later Russian statesmen will have to ac- 
knowledge that Russia must rule the Bosphorus. On this 
depends not only her greatness as a power of the first mag- 
nitude, but also her security in a defensive sense, and the 
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corresponding development of her manufacturing centers of 
trade. Without a serious demonstration in the direction of 
India, in all probability on the side of Candahar, a war for 
the Balkan Peninsula is not to be thought of. Itis indis- 
pensable to maintain in Central Asia, at the gates of the cor- 
responding theater of war, a powerful body of troops fully 
equipped and readily mobilized.” 

These were the pregnant words of the man who looked 
deepest into the Eastern Question, from the Russian point 
of view, and whose words are regarded by Russian officials 
as almost the words of inspiration. Every political sentence 
that he wrote had for its object the strengthening and the 
deepening of the impression that the key to the Bosphorus 
was in Afghanistan. These sayings have been handed out 
by the Russian Government, little by little, so as to attract 
no foreign attention ; but, at the same time, so as to produce 
the most marked effect possible on public sentiment in Rus- 
sia and onthe army. The testimony is abundant that the 
view has come thoroughly to pervade the Russian service. 
It may be regarded as certain, therefore, that Skobeleff’s 
policy at bottom, is but a modification of the traditional pur- 
pose of St. Petersburg. ‘‘ Russia does not want India,’’ said 
Skobeleff, ‘‘she wants the Bosphorus. But she now be- 
lieves that the road to the Bosphorus is by way of India.’’ 


(To be concluded.) 
End of Required Reading for October. 





SUNSHINE 


AND HOLINESS. 





BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 





Why do I call the quiet sunshine holy— 

When, after rain, it bursts through pale gray cloud, 
Like young flower petals tangled in a shroud ; 

Or rests on leafless branches high in air, 

Bright as a golden bird new lighted there ? 

Why should I think that radiant presence holy ? 


Because ’tis peaceful ; and, or swift or slowly— 
Howe’er it move—it always is the same ; 
Stainless and unattainable, aflame 

Yet pure and soothing ; moving with God’s will 
And not with ours. But you must argue, still, 
This mood of mine too trustful is and lowly. 


Sunshine yoz call not holy nor unholy : 

You say that, morally, ’tis meaningless— 
Cannot affirm, deny, nor even confess. © 

Yet, confidently, you declare it pure, 
Healthful, and cheery, and dowered with a lure 
Of loveliness that is not neutral solely. 


So much you say, of that which I call holy : 

But whence the sun’s power came rests unexplained, 
Unknowable ; a secret, unprofaned. 

Since of the unknowable you know so much, 

Deny me not the little added touch 

Of knowledge that the sunshine’s ray is holy. 
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Professor Baird once remarked to me, some years before 
his death, that he was satisfied that no man’s life was of such 
importance to the people among whom he lived that he could 
not shortly be replaced by another who would fully fill his 
place. As I looked at the man before me, a giant in body 
and in mind, a treasury of untransferable experience and 
wisdom, I thought to myself that if this judgment was a 
true one (which I did not believe, nor, at his heart, I suppose, 
did he), in him at least there was an exception. And so it has 
proved. A year has passed by since he died, and his like 
has not been found. I speak not now of his official useful- 
ness alone, but of the broader and more essential relation- 
ships which he held to science and to humanity. 

Such a man has a thousand sides, each most familiar to a 
few, and perhaps entirely strange to the greater part of those 
who know him. Although many have written about him, I 





believe that to what has been said I can add something which 
will be of interest to his friends and admirers among the 
readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

During the early years of his life his home was in Read- 
ing, a small country town in south-eastern Pennsylvania, 
about sixty miles from Philadelphia, where his ancestors, 
people of education and prominent in the community, had 
lived for several generations. Carlisle was the seat of Dickin- 
son College, where he graduated in 1840 at the age of seven- 
teen. His tastes for scientific investigation had already de- 
veloped in such a remarkable manner that his relatives felt 
that they were justified in allowing him, after graduation, 
to devote himself for a time to the pursuit of his favorite 
studies. There were at that time no schools for young 
naturalists, and his education was in large degree self- 
directed; during this time however he partially completed a 
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course in medicine at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York, and drew inspiration and instruction 
from such men as Audubon and others of the older natural- 
ists, whom at this period he visited, forming the foundation 
of life-long friendships. His home studies continued for 
six years, and were scarcely interrupted by his election in 
1846 to the chair of natural history and chemistry in his own 
college, where he remained until 1850, having married, mean- 
time, Miss Mary H. Churchill, the daughter of an army 
officer stationed at the Carlisle barracks. She was through- 
out his life a most enthusiastic and efficient assistant in all 
his scientific enterprises. 

The coming of Agassiz to America in 1846 was an inspi- 
ration to the young naturalist, and one of the first great 
works projected by the Swiss savant was a joint memoir upon 
the fishes of North America, which was enthusiastically begun 
by the young Dickinson professor, but never brought to the 
point of publication. 

Agassiz did not become established in Cambridge until 
1848, and it is to Baird rather than to him that should belong 
the credit of having introduced into American schools the 
system of laboratory practice and field explorations in con- 
nection with natural history instruction. Moncure D. Con- 
way, who was one of his pupils, has often told me how fas- 
cinating were Professor Baird’s explanations of natural 
phenomena, and how the contagion of his enthusiasm spread 
among his pupils who frequently followed him through the 
fields and woods, twenty or thirty miles a day. 

His mentor at this period was George P. Marsh, of Ver- 
mont, already prominent in public affairs, and his warm 
friend and admirer. To him Prof. Baird felt that he owed 
his real start in life, for when leaving America in 1849 for 
his post as minister to Turkey, Mr. Marsh, feeling that his 
protégé was disposed to bury himself too deeply in the tech- 
nicalities of a specialty, proposed that he should undertake 
the translation and editorship of an edition of the ‘‘ Icono- 
graphic Encyclopzedia,”’ a version of Heck’s &ilder-Atias, 
published in connection with the famous Conversations-Lex- 
zkon of Brockhaus. This task, though exceedingly laborious 
and confining to a young man of twenty-six, entirely un- 
trained in literary methods, was efficiently and rapidly per- 
formed, and resulted in a great extension of his tastes and 
sympathies, while the training which he acquired was an 
excellent preparation for the tremendous literary tasks which 
he undertook without hesitation in later years. It was also 
to the interest of Mr. Marsh, who was one of the earliest 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution, that he owed his 
nomination to the position of assistant secretary of that 
Institution, then recently organized, which he accepted in 
1850. His appointment, if we may judge from a statement 
in Professor Henry’s fifth report, was due quite as much to 
his training in editorial methods as to his professional ac- 
quirements. His appointment, it is stated, was made at this 
time more particularly in order that his services might be 
secured to take charge of the publications, and that the 
Institution might take advantage of the ample experience 
which he had gained in this kind of work. 

It was of course impossible that the regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution could have appreciated the fact that he 
had invented, in connection with his work upon his own 
private collections, a system of museum administration 
which was to be of the utmost value in the development of 
the great National Museum which he afterward was instru- 
mental in founding. All the elaborate and efficient methods 
of administration which are now in use in the National 
Museum were present, in germ at least, in the little private 
museum which grew up under his control at home, and 


which he brought with him in a single freight car, to form 
the nucleus of the great Smithsonian collections. Among 
the treasures of this collection, which are still cherished by the 
institution, were a number of the choicest bird skins collected 
by Audubon, who had always felt for hima sincere friendship 
from the time when he proposed to the boy of seventeen that 
he should accompany him on a voyage to the head-waters of 
the Missouri, and become his partner in the preparation of a 
great work on the quadrupeds of North America, which 
afterward he brought out in conjunction with Bachman, of 
South Carolina. 

The decade beginning with 1850 was a period of great 
activity in exploration. Our frontier was being rapidly ex- 
tended toward the West, but in the territory between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Coast were immense stretches of 
country practically unknown. Numerous government ex- 
peditions were sent forth, and immense collections in every 
department of natural history were gathered and sent to 
Washington to be studied and reported upon. The Smith- 
sonian Institution had been designated by law the custodian 
of these collections, and within the walls of its buildings 
assembled the naturalists by whose exertions these collec- 
tions had been brought together. Professor Baird was sur- 
rounded by conditions most congenial and stimulating, for 
he found full scope for his administrative skill in the work 
of arranging the scientific outfits for these expeditions, pre- 
paring instructions for the explorers, and above all in inspir- 
ing them with enthusiasm for the work. To him also fell in 
large part the task of receiving the collections, arranging 
for the necessary investigations, and the collation and publi- 
cation of their results. The natural history portions of the 
reports of the Mexican Boundary Survey, the Pacific Rail- 
road Surveys, the expeditions of Ives, Emory, Stansbury, 
and others, were under his supervision as well as, in con- 
siderable degree, the natural history collections of the Wilkes 
exploring expedition, which were still under investigation. 

In addition to a very large number of minor papers upon 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes, which were written 
during this period by his hand or in partnership with 
Girard, he wrote and printed the two classical works upon 
the ‘‘Mammals of North America’”’ and the ‘Birds of 
North America’’ (Volumes viii. and ix., of the Pacific Rail- 
road Reports). These were the only extended systematic 
treatises upon those groups which had at that time been 
prepared of scope sufficient to embrace the fauna of the en- 
tire continent. They are still standard works of reference, 
and every specialist who uses them bears testimony to their 
extreme accuracy and merit. 

The period of the Civil War was one of comparative quiet, 
but much was accomplished by Baird and his pupils, and 
two of his most important memoirs, viz., ‘‘ Review of North 
American Birds’ and ‘‘The Distribution and Migrations of 
North American Birds,’’ were published. During this dec- 
ade, too, continued the summer expeditions usually extend- 
ing over three months, which were becoming yearly more 
and more exclusively devoted to the investigation of marine 
life, and which ultimately led to the organization of the 
Fish Commission in 1871. During the latter part of this 
decade the early impressions of his work in connection with 
the ‘‘Iconographic Encyclopzedia”’ began to revive, anda 
new interest was shown by Professor Baird in the populari- 
zation of scientific subjects. At the solicitation of Mr. 
George W. Childs, in 1867 he began to devote a column to 
scientific intelligence in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
about 1870 he became the scientific editor of the peri- 
odicals published by the Harper Brothers of New York. His 
connection with this firm continued until 1878, and in addi- 
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tion to the weekly and monthly issues there resulted eight 
annual volumes of the ‘‘ Annual Record of Science and In- 
dustry,’’ the successor of the ‘‘Annual of Scientific Dis- 
covery,’ established by David A. Wells in 1850. When 
Professor Baird became Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution his editorial labors were abandoned, but the idea of 
his ‘‘Annual Record of Science and Industry’’ was con- 
‘tinued in the yearly appendices to the Smithsonian report 
under the title of ‘‘ Record of Progress.”’ 

It would be pleasant to speak in detail of the great 
labors of Professor Baird in scientific administration and 
investigation, but his life was so full that it is only by care- 
ful condensation that even an outline of its eventful features 
can be brought within the limits of such an article as this. 

There may be noted in the career of Professor-Baird several 
distinct phases of activity: namely (1) a period of twenty- 
six years (1843-1869), occupied in laborious investigation and 
voluminous publication upon the vertebrate fauna of North 
America ; (2) forty years (1840-1880) of continuous contribu- 
tion to scientific literature, of which at least ten were de- 
voted to scientific editorsHip; (3) five years (1845-1850) 
devoted to educational work ; (4) forty-four years (1843-1887) 
devoted to the encouragement and promotion of scientific 
enterprises and the development of new workers among the 
young men with whom he was brought into contact; (5) 
thirty-seven years (1850-1887) devoted to administrative work 
as an officer of the Smithsonian Institution, and in charge 
of the scientific collections of the government—twenty- 
eight (1850-1878) as principal executive officer and nine 
(1878-1887) as secretary and responsible head; (6) sixteen 
years (1871-1887) as head of the Fish Commission, a philan- 
thropic labor for the increase of the food supply of the 
world, and incidentally in promoting the interests of 
biological and physical investigation of the waters. 

The organizations with which he was so closely identified, 
viz., the Smithsonian Institution, its ward the National 
Museum, and the Fish Commission, have already been dis- 
cussed at length in previous numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
(Vol. v. No. 5. Vol. vi. Nos. 3, 5, 6, 9), and the numerous 
biographical notices which have appeared since his death, 
have not failed to review critically the significance of his 
connection with them and his influence upon them. To his 
friends who knew him best and miss him most, it seems 
pleasanter to dwell upon the recognition which his labors 
received, than upon the labors themselves, his devotion to 
which shortened his life so many years. 

Almost every civilized country in the world has paid him 
honor. In 1875 he received the decoration of Knight of the 
Royal Norwegian Order of St. Olaf, from the King of Nor- 
way and Sweden. In 1878 he was awarded the silver medal 
of the Acclimatization Society of Melbourne; and in 1879, 
the gold medal of the Société d’ Acclimatation of France. 

The importance of his services to fish-culture was perhaps 
more fully recognized in Germany than in any other country, 
not excluding the United States. In 1880, on the occasion 
of the first great International Fishery Exhibition held in 
Berlin, his name was found to be widely known among the 
scientists there present. The magnificent silver trophy, 
known as the Erster Ehrenpreis, was awarded to him by 
Emperor William. This now stands in the fishery hall of 
the National Museum. Professor Baird's portrait hung over 
the entrance to the American Section at Berlin, and the 
President of the German Fishery Union, the most powerful 
and influential fishery organization in the world, never 
passed under it without taking off his hat in honor of the 
‘first fish culturist of the world,’ as he delighted to call him. 
He also insisted that any who might be in his company 
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should pay the same respect to Professor Baird. Indeed, I 
am not sure that Emperor William, at that time Crown Prince 
and Protector of the General Fisheries, did not do homage 
in this way to the American philanthropist. After Professor 
Baird’s death, a circular was issued by the German Fishery 
Union which contained a most appreciative eulogy. 

He was an honorary member of the leading scientific so- 
cieties in England, Germany, Austria, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, New Zealand, Hungary, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Canada, and the United States. Even Japan was not 
unmindful of Professor Baird’s services to science, for from 
distant Yezo, the most northern island of the Japanese Archi- 
pelago, came, soon after his death, a little volume beautifully 
printed upon silk, containing his portrait and the story of his 
character. 

Not less than forty different species of animals have been 
named in his honor. These will for all time be monu- 
ments to his memory as undying as the institutions which 
he founded. 

A few months before his death a well-merited honor was be- 
stowed upon him on the occasion of the two hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of Harvard University, when the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on him as an eminent promoter of science. 
This was one of the few occasions upon which he was in- 
duced to ascend the platform in a public place. 

His ever ready assistance to his fellow-workers in Europe 
won for him their deep regard. Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, of 
the British Museum, writes as follows to Mature: ‘As 
chief of the Smithsonian Institution, Professor Baird possess- 
ed a power of conferring benefits to the world of science ex- 
ercised by few directors of public museums, and the manner 
in which he has utilized these powers has resulted not only 
in the wonderful success of the United States National Mu- 
seum under his direction, but in the enrichment of many 
other museums. We know by experience that the British 
Museum is indebted to Professor Baird beyond measure. We 
had only to expiess our wants, and immediately every effort 
was made to supply all the desiderata in our ornithological 
collection.”’ 

Congress will undoubtedly pass the bill now before it for 
the erection of a statue in memory of Professor Baird. 

It often happened that Professor Baird had occasion to ap- 
pear before Congressional committees in connection with his 
plans for carrying on and extending his scientific operations, 
and in this way many members of Congress became familiar 
with the details of his work, especially that of the Fish Com- 
mission. It was on this account the more gratifying to notice 
the sincere admiration which characterized the words of sev- 
eral members of the Senate during the consideration of a bill 
recently introduced by Senator Edmunds, the object of which 
was to give to Professor Baird’s widow the sum of $50,000 
in recognition of the uncompensated services which he had 
performed in connection with the organization of the United 
States Fish Commission. 

Professor Baird was the most modest of men. He seemed 
never to care for public recognition. In speaking of any 
honors which he had received, he appeared to deprecate what 
had been done, as if ashamed of the attentions, feeling him- 
self unworthy to receive them. His extreme diffidence and 
lack of self-seeking were among his conspicuous character- 
istics. He was always averse to addressing audiences, and 
this is all the more remarkable to his friends, who remember 
how winning and persuasive his eloquence was when he 
talked in the presence of a few. His ability asa talker and or- 
ganizer was never better seen than when, as already observed, 
in the presence of Congressional committees, before whom 
he was summoned from year to year to give reasons for his 
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requests for money to be used in expanding the work of the 
Fish Commission or the National Museum. He was always 
received by the members with the heartiest welcome; and it 
seemed that always these pushing, brusque men of busi- 
ness, who ordinarily rushed with the greatest of haste 
through the routine of committee work, forgot their usual 
hurry when Professor Baird was before them. They listened 
attentively as long as he could be induced to talk about his 
plans for the development of the organizations whose success 
he had at heart. Not unfrequently they would wander from 
the business before them as they asked him questions upon 
subjects which his suggestive remarks impressed upon their 
attention. 

No man was more easily approached than Professor Baird. 
He seemed especially fond of meeting young persons, whom 
he immediately set at their ease by his geniality and frank- 
ness of manner. A writer in the JVation has said, ‘“‘It 
seemed as if in his mind he had an epitome of all the charac- 
teristics of mind and habit of each and every man. No 
thought of self seemed to enter into his calculations. Those 
who felt themselves the objects of his personal regard some- 
times halted for a moment in a comical dismay, perceiving 
themselves frankly moved, like chessmen, in directions which 
they would not themselves have selected, but an overwhelm- 
ing sense of Baird’s entire devotion to the promotion of 
science, his perfect unselfishness, and his incomparable good 
judgment, always carried the day.”’ 

About sixteen years before his death, his elder brother to 
whom he was devotedly attached, and who had been his as- 
sociate during his earliest natural history studies, died sud- 
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denly of heart disease in Philadelphia. This disease also 
carried off Professor Baird, who was conscious even at this 
remote date that he was afflicted with the same disease. I 
do not doubt that this knowledge of his own infirmity and 
its resultant self-discipline contributed to his habit of calm- 
ness and self-control, to which so much of his success in 
later years was due. 

From his early youth until his failing strength forbade, he 
kept a journal of his daily pursuits, and this together with 
the immense piles of copy-books and files of letters received, 
will afford a boundless treasure to his biographer ; and when 
his biography is written, if it be properly done in accordance 
with the modern theory of biography-making, it will form 
essentially a history of the natural sciences in America for 
the past half century. 

For many months before his death he knew that his life 
was drawing to aclose. In the summer of 1887, a few weeks 
before he died, he went to Woods Holl as usual, to direct the 
operations of the Fish Commission. Of all the tributes to 
his character none were more eloquent or touching than one 
at the funeral service at Woods Holl. The simple burial 
service was read, and then the clergyman recited these sen- 
tences from the Sermon on the Mount: ‘Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God. Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.’’ So 
appropriate were these words that scarcely one of those 
present could refrain from tears, realizing how great, how 
benevolent, how simple-hearted, had been the friend whom 
they had lost. 
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BY J. HENDRICKSON M’CARTY, D.D. 


‘There is nothing in a name,’’ it has been said—certainly 
not much in this one of which Prescott in his ‘‘ Conquest of 
Mexico”’ informs us that when the Spanish navigators land- 
ed on the coast of the peninsula which projects northward 
between the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, and in- 
quired of the natives in some sort of speech for the name of 
their country, they answered ‘‘tectecan,’’ which meant in 


the Maya tongue, ‘‘I don’t understand.’’ Tectecan was 
modified into Yucatan, which has clung to it ever since. 

The country at that time was in the possession and under 
the government of the Maya people, and was far more pop- 
ulous than now ; and from every indication had a much high- 
er civilization, with more systematic industry and greater 
wealth. The peninsula had been for many generations the 
seat of a somewhat powerful feudal monarchy erected by the 
Toltecs, anterior to their subjugation by the Aztecs. 

The remains of numerous ancient structures scattered over 
Yucatan as well as other portions of Central America, built 
of stone with carvings in relief, rude but symmetrical, pre- 
sent a dim outline of history which for over half a century 
has puzzled archeologists. John L. Stephens in 1842 and 
M. Desiré Charnay quite recently, as well as some others, 
have been endeavoring to solve the mystery of these hiero- 
glyphics, that the world might know something of that 
strange land and people. 

Yucatan now belongs to Mexico, having been conquered 
in the times of Maximilian ; and Mexican ports are with- 
out harbors, save at Acapulco on the Pacific side. Even 
Vera Cruz, the chief port of entry for a nation of ten mill- 
ions, has nothing worthy the name of harbor. Vessels must 
lie far out in the bay ; and merchandise entering Mexico is 


swung over the ship’s side into lighters, and carried into 
port, while passengers must bargain with boatmen, on the 
best terms they can, to row them ashore. 

It was on a hot day in April, 1884, that our ship came into 
a roadstead off the coast of Yucatan. Our steamer dropped 
anchor off the small port of Progreso ; and those who wished 
to set foot on ferra firma had to arrange each for himself. 
But then it is always possible to reach land, excepting during 
the prevalence of a ‘‘norther,’’ for as soon as a vessel is 
sighted, as she approaches the low sandy coast on her way 
either to Vera Cruz or Havana, the descendant of the proud old 
Toltec or the ambitious Mestizo is on hand, with his boat, to 
‘turn an honest penny ”’ or in other words to get out of you 
a fee anywhere from dos pesos—two dollars—to cuatro reales— 
four shillings. 

At Progreso the foot first touches the soil of that strange 
old land of myths and wonders—a land of blazing sands and 
browned-skinned natives—a /erra incognita to most of man- 
kind. Progreso is a sea-coast town of modern build, but an- 
tiquated style, and of modest proportions—‘“‘long, lean, and 
lank,’’ we should say were it an animal. It is not unlike in 
some respects a town on our Western frontier. Lots are for 
sale, and prices range from fifty dollars to twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, while the ground is supposed to be platted 
even where it is hid under the chapparal or lies before you in 
vistas of burning sand. 

Yucatan from north to south is proximately about three 
hundred miles in length and of nearly the same breadth. Its 
area is variously estimated by different authorities, some 
placing it at fifty thousand square miles, others at eighty- 
five thousand square miles, No scientific measurement has 
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ever been made, and no regular census has ever been taken. 
Accuracy is, therefore, out of the question. It is the poorest 
of all the states of the Mexican confederation. 

The houses in all the villages are mostly of one story, built 
of adobe or mortar and thatch. In such a climate about the 
only protection needed, is against rain in the rainy season, 
and the scorching sun—protection against the latter being a 
demand through the entire year, the mercury during the 
day ranging from 70° to go°® ten months out of twelve, 
with cool nights. Dwellings of the better kind are usually 
built around a court,or patio, into which the rooms open. 
The buildings are sometimes ornamented on the outside 
with shells from the sea-shore impacted into the mortar in 
rude but regular designs. 

A railway is in operation between Progreso and Merida the 
capital, a distance of about twenty-five miles over a sandy 
plain half covered with chapparal and cactus. At Merida 
you are in the Washington of Yucatan—a city of no mean 
proportions, having a population of not far from fifty thou- 
sand souls—and yet so far off the highways of travel 
that the tourist is lucky if_he can finda decent place in 
which to lodge. The buildings are here mostly of stone and 
one story high. 

Yucatan has never been troubled with earthquakes like 
most of Central America, owing it is supposed to the vast 
fissures and caverns in the ‘‘ transition limestone ’’ which un- 
derlies the whole peninsula. The ceilings of the houses 
are about fifteen feet high—the floors, virgin earth or cement. 
The walls have in them wooden knobs for holding ham- 
mocks, an article both indigenous and necessary in this 
climate. The plains around are covered with the Agave 
Americana from whose fibers the hammock is made. And 
if you propose to buy one, they will ask you more for it in 
Merida than in New York. In Yucatan and all over Central 
America and Mexico, one comes to feel at home in the broad 
corridors, cool court-yards, and comedors with their concrete 
floors. If the residence is a pretentious one, owned by a 
well-to-do hacendado, there are a number of these courts, the 
rear ones being for servants, dogs, and donkeys. 

Merida is Yucatan, and to visit it is the great ambition of 
every aspiring youth. Here one sees no signs with firm or 
individual names over shop fronts, but, instead, pictures, im- 
ages, and mottoes. They have a peculiar method of naming 
the streets. In the angle of the corner house on a street and 
on the top is a wooden figure of some kind, a bull, /a ‘foros, 
or an eagle, a flamingo, or a woman, by which that par- 
ticular thoroughfare is designated. There is one called 
la calle de la vieja—street of the old woman whose figure is 
perched upon the top of the corner house where the street 
begins. The inability of the common people to read led the 
city fathers to adopt this method of marking them. 

Merida is a city of churches built after the Spanish Re- 
naissance style. Here is the great cathedral, first in order, 
with its gorgeous high altar, its grotesque images of the holy 
family, and its lofty Moorish arches. Then come the church 
of the Jesuits, the convent of the Majorada, now in decay, the 
church of Our Lady of Candelaria. All over Yucatan, from 
Merida to Valladolid and from the gulf coast to Iturbide on 
the extreme south, are numerous villages with populations 
varying from two hundred to six thousand inhabitants. In 
all of these centers the church is the principal building, and 
the cura, thechief personage. Next to the church in interest 
is the plaza de toros, or bull ring. They have no sacred Sab- 
bath—the day opens with marketing, then mass in the 

churches; this over, the rush is for the corrida de toros, or bull 
aight. 


On what do these people live? We might ask, Why do 
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they live? There is no place on the globe where life can 
mean much less or be a drearier monotony. Scattered over 
the country are a few rich haciendas, or ranches, where stock 
is raised. There are regions, especially on the low lands, the 
tierras calientes, where cotton, rice, maize, tobacco, pepper, 
sugar-cane, and dye-woods are grown. But thechief produc- 
tion is jeniguen, or hemp, for which the agave is culivated. 
This is the one article of export which brings money into 
Yucatan. The hemp is wrought into cordage for the ships of 
the world, and is used in making ropes, hammocks, and mat- 
ting. There are four varieties of the American agave grown 
here,—first, that just spoken of, which furnishes the cordage, 
the peta, which yields a very fine quality of thread, the sadi/a 
a bitter kind used by mothers in weaning their children, and 
the maguey, which furnishes pu/gue, a universal beverage, 
and one which intoxicates. For here as everywhere else man 
will seek out a strong drink. It would almost seem pardon- 
able in a country where water is so scarce. There are no 
rivers or creeks in the land—scarcely a brooklet. People 
often carry on their backs from one to six miles, all the 
water needed for drinking, culinary, and cleansing purposes. 
It is procured from wells or drawn from aguadas, or 
ponds, or from rock-basins filled by the clouds in the rainy 
season. 

The village of Nohcacab has a population of seven thou- 
sand people who procure from three ancient wells all the water 
used. At other points are found cenofes, fissures in the 
rocks that lead down into the earth’s crust, all the way from 
fifty feet to several hundred, at the bottoms of which are 
found pools of clear sparkling water. The water carriers, 
with their jugs or skin sacks strapped on their backs, such as 
were used in the days of the Pharaohs, and with torches in 
their hands, descend into these subterranean caverns and 
bring forth water for daily use. 

The food of the people is simple and wholesome. Every- . 
where you are offered frijoles, eggs, meat, and tortillas. 
Women do the grinding as ages ago in the lands of the 
East. The corn, having been soaked in lye water, is 
placed on a stone slab, and is then crushed under a stone 
rolling-pin. It is next mixed with water and kneaded into 
dough, out of which is made a kind of pancake by the 
patting of the hands. These are baked on an earthen dish 
over a pot of charcoal, and are ready for the table. From 
morning till night one hears the noise of the grinding and 
the patting. Among these poor people the tortilla is the 
“‘ staff of life.’’ At your dejeuner a la fourchette you dispense 
with cutlery, a fragment of tortilla dextrously bent into 
spoon shape will convey the fluid portion of the dinner to 
your mouth while you can felicitate yourself on the fact that 
‘‘fingers were made before forks.’’ Bread is baked in adobe 
ovens and is generally good because it is well done. 

The furnishing of the average hut is rudimentary enough. 
About the most important articles in use are the stone slab 
and rolling-pin for making tortillas, and the coma/ for 
baking them. Next will be a couple of earthen jars and a 
gourd for drinking, then a hammock or two for sleeping. 
As for tables, chairs, and beds, they are deemed quite su- 
perfluous. The darkness of the night is rendered only the 
more visible by the little earthen vessel, the /ampara, with 
its cotton wick and feeble flame. Cast a glance at Chichen, 
Itza, or Mayapan with their great temple ruins and you 
naturally compare the present misery with the former mag- 
nificence. 

The natives are a servile race. The major-domo of a ha- 
cienda is waited upon by his attendants, who put on or take 
off his spurs, hand him his pu/gue, or chocolate, or brush 
his garments, all the while making obeisance and fawning 
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at his feet in a way which shows how the grand old Toltec 
has fallen into decay. And if the poor peon gets twelve and 
a half cents a day for his labor he is content. It requires but 
little to feed and clothe a family in this latitude, and costs 
but a trifle to erect a jackel, or hut of brush or mud, and a 
very little work will raise a few black beans and corn enough 
for a year’s supply of tortillas. Thus they have lived for 
five hundred year$ or at least ever since the days of Columbus. 
How much longer, Outen Sabe ? 

The dress also is simple and withal graceful, at times quite 
Edenic. White is worn by men and women of all ranks. 
The brown-skinned sefiora in white skirt and jacket em- 
broidered in bright colors, with a blue vedoso thrown over 
her head, half concealing her face, presents a comely figure. 
The field hand wears a loose, coarse cotton blouse and pants, 
and broad brimmed sombrero. 

When the caballero rides through the cactus bushes and 
briers in quest of his cattle, he protects himself with leather 
stirrup flaps. A fancy dress in Yucatan is highly ornamental. 
A writer says, ‘‘The sefiorita will appear in a loose white 
frock with red worked border around the neck and skirt, a 
man's black hat, a blue scarf over the shoulder, and a gold 
necklace and bracelets. The young sefior will don a shirt 
and pantaloons of pinked striped muslin, yellow buckskin 
shoes, and low crowned hat with narrow brim rolled up at 
the sides trimmed with cord and tassel.”’ 

As a people they never migrate, never ‘‘go West.’’ Gene- 
ration after generation remains on the same soil. No doubt 
they are too lazy to move on. If you wish to employ a man 
to work for you in the forenoon, he will most likely tell you 
he has had his breakfast and that it is not dinner time yet. 
If he works the first three days of the week he will rest the 
other four. He labors when he must, never when he feels 
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like it. Down there he knows nothing about the ‘‘ten hour 
law’’ or the clamor for eight hours, nor about ‘“‘strikes.”’ 
When he thinks it is time to stop work he stops. The word 
manana, to-morrow, is expressive of his character for he 
never does to-day what he can possibly put off till to-morrow. 
Sam Slick never reached Yucatan with his clocks: so they 
determine the hour of day quite accurately by looking at. 
the sun, of which they always have abundance—it is seldom 
cloudy. 

A traveler in Yucatan must expect to have his eyes half 
put out by the glare of the sunshine reflected from the white 
sand. He must be patient with the stupidity of a people 
who have been left in profound moral and intellectual dark- 
ness for centuries. He must expect to quench his thirst 
with poor water and be half devoured by an insect infinitesi- 
mal in size but infinite in numbers, the gavapata—the 
scourge of Yucatan. They die off in large numbers in the 
hottest weather, but the survivors grow the larger and do the 
greater execution. He must run the risk of sunstroke and 
the calentura—a fever peculiar to the climate. He will be 
among a people who are a strange medley—here Toltec in 
descent, there a cross between Toltec and Spaniard or Aztec, 
or possibly a combination of Indian and Negro or something 
else. They are a docile people, generally honest, an indolent 
people who have little incentive either from pay or climate to. 
exert themselves, a people who are given to all forms of 
superstition, who lounge in the shade of court or palm 
through the daytime and then gamble all night as a legiti- 
mate business, a people who look at the old and wonderful 
ruins around them on every hand and ejaculate, ‘“Antiguos!”’ 
—the ancients. They know nothing whatever of their his- 
tory ; and yet are a people capable of being developed under 
some new type of civilization. ‘ 
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The great engineering works of the West, fall chiefly into 
two classes,—Railways and Irrigating Arrangements. And 
here the mind cannot be surprised so much by individual 
examples of bold and original design and construction, as 
by the fact that so vast an amount of construction, almost 
every step of which was a new problem, should have been 
executed within the short time since the Rocky Mountain 
region and the Pacific slope began to be civilized. 

Twenty-five years ago, there were no canals and only 186 
miles of railroad west of the Missouri River. In 1869 the 
Union and Central Pacific railroads—the first transconti- 
nental line—were opened, and the total mileage had increased 
to 3,278. Ten years later railroads west of the Missouri 
(and the Louisiana boundary) had grown to 13,474 miles ; 
and now, including western Canada and Mexico, they meas- 
ure little if anything short of 50,000 miles, or one fifth of the 
total railway mileage of North America. There are now 
eleven lines across the Plains, while the Continental Divide 
is crossed by the locomotive in no less than nine places on 
through lines, or on what ultimately will become through 
lines. When it is remembered that the mountainous coun- 
try between the Plains and the Pacific Coast is from 400 to 
700 miles wide, except along the Mexican border, these sta- 
tistics imply a body of constructive engineering which in the 
mass is truly remarkable. 

The speed with which some of these roads were carried 
forward forms an engineering ‘‘feat’’ in itself. The earliest 
Western roads were rapidly laid, judged by what had pre- 
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ceded; but their record has been greatly outdone. The 
Canadian Pacific Company, for instance, made a daily aver- 
age across the Plains of three and one half miles of new 
road, complete in all respects. This speed has been repeated 
(and on certain days exceeded) by the new ‘‘ Manitoba”’ line 
(St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba R. R.) through north- 
ern Dakota and Montana, which in 1887 laid 545 miles be-~ 
tween April and October, so well that business began on 
each section the moment the rails were spiked. 

Some examples of how special problems in Western en- 
gineering have been solved wil] be interesting : 

The bridging of the mighty rivers of the Plains—the Mis- 
souri,. Saskatchewan, Platte, Arkansas, and others, was a. 
task often presenting greater difficulties than those over- 
come in the mountains by far more showy means. These 
rivers are subject to sudden and enormous freshets, which 
not only raise the water with a tremendous rush, but scour 
out the bottom to a surprising depth. This necessitates ex- 
traordinary precautions in laying the foundations; while 
the habit of these rivers of constantly changing their course, 
moving one season along the bluff on one side and the next 
year sweeping in a new channel against the opposite bluff 
(as happened once at Bismarck, Dak., leaving a railway 
warehouse a mile inland), compels the bridges either to go. 
from bluff to bluff or else to be protected by lofty dikes to- 
hold the river in check. 

Scarcely less embarrassing are the dry water-courses and 
otherwise insignificant creeks which furrow the plains, 


























especially in the southern and central territories, for north 
of the Missouri, ‘‘cloud-bursts”’ are rare and ‘‘ wash-outs’”’ 
inconsiderable. Down these water-courses, whose beds, prob- 
ably dry nine tenths of the time, are often steeply inclined, 
there rushes the whole deposit of a tremendous rain-fall, sev- 
eral times each season, following a cloud-burst on the hills. 
This flood, unable to sink into the sun-baked surface of the 
plain, gathers into the channel and rolls along almost like a 
low ‘‘ wall of water,’’ as is so often said, uttering a tremen- 
dous roar of conflicting waves and moving and grinding 
stones and débris. (Hence a creek playing this prank is 
said to be ‘‘ booming,’’ or ‘‘on the boom’’; and, by a natural 
transference of imagery any sudden and noisy upstarting 
or prosperity in a town or project, a man or his business, is 
styled a 00m. To make a verb out of this is a simple mat- 
ter in a language so flexible and adaptive as ours.) 

To resume: It will be seen that to guard against these 
unforetold and overwhelming freshets, calls for nice calcula- 
tion ; and the cheapest expedient has been, in many cases, 
to entirely divert the streams into new and harmless chan- 
nels. Many of the long and lofty trestles on the Plains, that 
puzzle new travelers, who think they would have laid a 
straighter course, or made an embankment there, owe their 
existence to this danger. 

But it is in crossing the Western mountain ranges that en- 
gineering skill has been displayed in the most brilliant and 
original way. Merely to get a railway up a rugged crevice 
in the range to timber-line, and down on the other side, 
would seem a sufficiently grand achievement ; but cost of 
construction, economy of maintenance, the necessity of never 
exceeding a stipulated gradient, in order that trains heavy 
enough to be profitable may be hauled over the hill by a sin- 
gle locomotive, the danger from land-slides, snow, running 
water, or falling rocks, and many other restrictions and con- 
tingencies, must be held in view by him who plans a rail- 
road. 

There seems to be no obstacle too great to be overcome, 
however, where business justifies the building of a railroad; 
and it was a happy thought in Stanley Wood, literary agent 
of the Denver and Rio Grande—which is peculiarly a mount- 
ain road—to propose as its motto Aut viam, aut faciam,— 
‘* A way, or I will make one!”’ 

The finding a way to ascend the steep and irregular val- 
leys that lead to the passes is really the biggest part of the 
enterprise. These valleys almost everywhere are too steep 
to permit of going straight up, except in the case of that 
great depression of South Pass, by which the Union Pacific 
gets past the mountains. Elsewhere the pass-summits are 
only reached by making long detours and a constant suc- 
cession of curves, following (in order not to exceed the pre- 
scribed rate of ascent) all the ins and outs of the valley and 
its tributary gulches, whose heads are crossed upon bridges 
or trestles, often very lofty and sharply curved, until at last 
the road has won its roundabout way to the top. 

.The most celebrated of these ‘‘loops’’ is on the Southern 
Pacific at Tehachepi Pass, 130 miles north of Los Angeles, 
Cal., where the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada come to- 
gether. In traversing these highlands the railway curves in 
one place around the side of an isolated hill until it has near- 
ly made a complete circuit upon a descending grade, then 
enters a tunnel which passes far beneath the former track, 
whence it emerges to continue its winding course toward 
the Plains. 

Do not believe the Californian boast, however, that this is 
the ‘‘ most wonderful engineering feat in the world,” nor the 
assertion that it is the only case of its kind on the globe. 
There is another, and rather more notable one, near George- 
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town, Colorado ; and on the St. Gothard line, in Switzerland, 
two such loops occur, side by side, each more ‘‘ wonderful,’’ 
for their distance and altitude are gained by means of curvi- 
linear tunnels excavated spirally into the heart of the 
mountain. 

The almost loops at various places elsewhere really equal 
this in merit. Throw a handful of string carelessly upon 
the floor, and its many spatulate curves (so long as the cord 
nowhere crosses itself) would form a pretty accurate map of 
the tortuous route by which the Canadian Pacific reaches the 
western entrance of Roger’s Pass, British Columbia; the 
Northern Pacific, the Stampede Pass in Washington Terri- 
tory ; the Denver and Rio Grande, Veta Pass ; or the Denver 
and South Park, the Alpine Pass, in Colorado. Looking down 
the valley in such a place the passenger can at times see five 
or six roads beneath or opposite him, apparently out of all . 
relation to one another, and he is disposed to deny the asser- 
tion that they all belong to acontinuous line. In the Roger’s 
Pass loop, for instance, seven miles are traveled to gain two 
and a half, involving some 800 feet of descent. In Veta Pass 
the grade on the ‘‘ Muleshoe Curve”’ is 217 feet to the mile. 
In western North Carolina a loop of this kind returns so 
close upon itself that one track is niched into the foot of the 
embankment of the other, but 120 feet below it. 

The passes themselves, when once the summit level has 
been reached, do not usually present much difficulty. Some, 
indeed, are natural ways, as in the case of deeply cut river 
gorges, which require little work to adapt them to the pass- 
age of a railway. The Canadian Pacific had the good for- 
tune to find very low passes (5,300 feet is the highest), which 
is not only an engineering advantage, but of much conse- 
quence to passengers, whose comfort, if not health, is occa- 
sionally seriously affected by the rarity of the air on the 
high southern passes; moreover, the grandeur of the scenery 
is here much enhanced, since the snowy peaks rise to so pro- 
digious a height on each side of the deep conduit. In Colo- 
rado and Utah all the passes are far more elevated. The 
main line of the Denver and Rio Grande, which offers by far 
the most picturesque route between Denver and Salt Lake 
City, crosses the main divide at an altitude, in Marshall 
Pass, of 10,820 feet, by grades of 220 feet to the mile; and 
one of its branches ascends to 11,540 feet in Fremont Pass. 
The highest railway point in the world, however, except in 
the Andes, is the Alpine Pass tunnel, through which the 
Denver and South Park R. R. crosses the Rockies, near 
Leadville, at an altitude of 11,623 feet above the sea. The 
seventy thousand linear feet of California red-wood timber 
used in its lining was all carried up on the backs of pack 
horses. 

The tunnel is a frequent expedient to overcome the im- 
practicably steep grades close at the summit of a pass. The 
Alpine and other tunnels in Colorado; Raton Pass, New 
Mexico, on the Atchison route ; and the Mullan and Cascade 
tunnels on the Northern Pacific, are conspicuous examples 
of this. 

The last named is, next to the Hoosac, the longest tunnel 
in the United States. Its length is 9,950 feet, or a little less 
than two miles, yet, notwithstanding its remoteness from 
supplies and markets, only twenty-six months were required 
for its completion, which took place in June of this year ; 
and its total cost was only $1,200,000. The rock passed 
through is volcanic, and for long distances in the interior is 
so soft, or incoherent, that a large amount of timber sup- 
ports and lining have been required. This tunnel underlies 
Stampede Pass, in the Cascade Mountains, just north of Mt. 
Tacoma, at an elevation of 2,885 feet above the sea, and is 
approached by maximum grades of only 116 feet to the mile, 
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calling for the deviously meandering ‘‘loops,’’ already men- 
tioned, in order to gain the distance required to keep to this 
low gradient on the western slope. Mullan Pass, across the 
main range of the Rockies, is similarly truncated by a short- 
er tunnel ; and a third tunnel will soon give a similar mount- 
ain crossing to the new ‘‘ Manitoba’’ line near Wickes, 
Montana. 

Rather than wait for the completion of this Cascade tunnel 
the Northern Pacific company adopted the expedient pre- 
viously used at Raton Pass and elsewhere under similar cir- 
cumstances, called ‘‘a switchback.’”’ This consists of a zig- 
zag of short tracks up the height to be climbed, built with 
very high grades—in this case 296 feet to the mile. This is 
too steep for practical traffic operation, and the method is for 
a powerful locomotive to take one or perhaps two or three 
cars, according to weight, over the summit atatime. The 
locomotive pulls these few cars ahead to the end of the first 
slope of the zigzag, where it reaches a level spot, and then 
pushes the cars backward to the top of the next incline, and 
so on, back and forth, until the top is reached. 

An often difficult, and always picturesque, use of tunnels 
jn the Rocky Mountains, is in combination with a bridge— 
that is, one or both ends of a bridge will be lodged in the 
mouth of a subterranean passage. Toltec Gorge, in south- 
ern Colorado, exhibits a striking example, where, after 
climbing for many miles along rocky shelves overhanging a 
profound gorge, the railway plunges into a thin promontory 
of rock and emerges to leap a chasm some thirteen hundred 
feet deep, with the startling suddenness of a flight into mid air. 

The Canadian Pacific has many examples of the same kind, 
‘but none that fairly frighten one as do those on the famous 
narrow-guage road. The most astonishing are in the Fraser 


Cafion, through which the former road finds its way down to 
the coast of British Columbia, through the very heart of the 
Coast ranges. 

While this vast gorge has not towering vertical walls, like 
the true cafions of Colorado and Utah, its steep, bristling, 
mountain sides of rock often bulge into headlands projecting 
like buttresses, and these, asa rule, must be pierced, by a 


tunnel. Everywhere between them the road-bed is hewn 
out of rock or lodged along slopes of sliding fragments upon 
abutments of massive masonry, after a plan that would have 
staggered railway men a few decades ago; but sometimes 
the promontories are only a few rods apart, and are separated 
by deep gullies. Here to each tunnel succeeds a bridge, and 
to the bridge another tunnel, until, looking back, you can 
count six or seven such alternations within sight at once. 
Far above the tremendous torrent on one side, and overshad- 
owed by the stony walls and snowy peaks on the other, the 
traveler is at a loss which to admire the more—nature’s sav- 
age force or man’s conquering audacity and skill. 

In the midst of such scenery and forbidding circumstances, 
the terrific rapids are spanned by a lofty cantilever bridge, 
some 660 feet long, which springs from a rocky buttress to a 
tunnel-entrance on the other side. 

Up this same Fraser Cafion, as long ago as 1860, there was 
made by officers of an engineer regiment of the British army 
a wonderful wagon road. British Columbia was then ina 
fever of excitement over gold discoveries at the head of the 
Fraser, in the far interior, which rivaled the wildest days of 
Forty-nine, in California. But the only way, at first, to 
reach the diggings was by walking from Fort Yale, at the 
head of navigation, over a mere Indian trail which scrambled 
along the cliffs that hem that mighty and torrential stream 
in its passage through the Coast Mountains. In many places 
this trail was a narrow shelf, or ledge, on the face of some 
precipice hundreds of feet above the tawny rapids ; while 
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here and there even this ceased, and a swinging pole or two, 
suspended by twisted withes, formed the only foothold by 
which the native burden-bearers and their well-laden masters, 
the miners, could proceed. 

The provincial government resolved to convert the old 
river trail into a wagon road. Blasting away the rocks on 
the faces of cliffs until ledges were gained; building up supports 
of masonry upon smooth slopes of stone ; erecting long crib- 
works of logs where circumstances suggested ; spanning nar- 
row chasms with stone arches and wider ones by bridges, 
this road was carried along the cajfion-wall for many miles, 
at the height of hundreds of feet above the mad current, and 
often overhanging it. It looks from below as though a goat 
would feel unsafe there, yet for a decade six-horse coaches 
and enormous freight teams thundered over its smooth sur- 
face, and never a break occurred ; and it well deserves to be 
classed among the most striking engineering achievements 
of the West. 

In speaking of British Columbia and the Canadian Pacific 
line I must not forget that the bridge over Stony Creek near 
Roger’s Pass through the Selkirk Mountains, is well worth 
notice. It spans the gulch of a torrent deeply gashing the 
mountain side, and the track is carried 295 feet above the 
stream. Yet this bridge is of wood, cut in neighboring for- 
ests, and rests upon two towers of trestle-work, which are 
founded 75 feet belowthe surface. This is the highest wood- 
en railway bridge on the globe ; but it is only one of several 
in that range of mountains which approach its colossal pro- 
portions. 

The contest between the railway engineer and running 
water has been pointed out in the precautions which must be 
taken against wash-outs, and the obstacles in the way of 
bridging rivers. In building the Southern Pacific between 
Yuma, Arizona, and Colton, California, the problem present- 
ed was how to odfain, rather than to avoid, water. The road 
here passes through the Californian desert. This is a rough 
expanse of sand, cinders, and lava pebbles, bordered by 
verdureless volcanic uplifts, and supporting nothing save cac- 
tus plants and a few thorny bushes. The basin through 
which the track is laid sinks to more than 300 feet de/ow the 
level of the sea ; no rain falls for months together ; and the 
heat and dust of the six or eight hours required for its pass- 
age, are almost unendurable. The construction of a road 
here was no easy matter, on many accounts ; but the absence 
of water had first to be met—and was met by bringing in 
trains of tank cars—as is still done, unless artesian wells 
have succeeded since I last heard of the matter—all that was 
used by both locomotives and men. 

So much for examples of railway engineering in the West. 
The great mining interests there have called upon the pro- 
fession for almost equal ingenuity within narrower limits, 
but I have not space to cite examples. 

I have left myself little to say in regard to works for irriga- 
tion. Among the curiosities of the south-west to Eastern 
eyes are the old Mexican aceguias, or open ditches, in which 
water is led to the fields. These meander along the sides of 
the hills that bound some arable valley, going anywhere and 
everywhere to keep just that gentle inclination necessary to 
a steady and not too swift current. The half-breed Mexican 
peon, or the wholly red-skinned dueb/oano, engineer these 
ditches, which to the eye seem half the time to be running 
up hill—a trick played upon us by the perspective—without 
any mechanical assistance; but the American farmer or 
placer-miner in the foot-hills uses a triangular level and 
plumb-line combined, the forward leg of which isa trifle 
longer than the rear one, indicating the amount of fall neces- 


sary in a given space. 
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In California and the Rocky Mountain region many large 
canals exist, owned by stock companies, from which the farm- 
ers buy their water. These canals tap some large stream 
and are led along the hillsides at a sufficient elevation to irri- 
gate the bottom lands, but usually their construction calls 
for nothing remarkable in engineering. 

More extensive yet, however, are the canals watering the 
grain lands of central California, especially in Merced and 
adjoining counties. 

Near Sacramento an enormous system of diking has re- 
claimed wide areas of overflowed /ude lands, and turned them 
into exceedingly fertile wheat farms. 

Far beyond any of these local schemes, however, is the am- 
bitious proposition of Major J. W. Powell, United States 
geologist, to build a series of dams in nearly all the cafions 
on the eastern slopes of the Rockies, and so hold back the 
water from melting snow and spring rains to be doled out 
for irrigating purposes. He calculates, I believe, that about 
1,500,000 acres can thus be redeemed from the arid lands at 
present useless to agriculture, and has asked Congress for an 
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appropriation to defray the. expenses of preliminary surveys. 
Undoubtedly something of this nature will be done in the 
near future. 

An exhaustive article of this kind would point out various 
examples of skillful engineering along the Pacific coast, such 
as the great breakwaters at San Diego ; the harbor improve- 
ments at San Francisco; the new ocean terminus of the 
Union Pacific at Newport, Oregon ; the surprising structure 
of the railroad along the south bank of the Columbia ; and 
the splendid graving dock, just completed at Esquimault 
(pronounced Séwi-ma/lt); the British naval station on Van- 
couver Island, near Victoria, British Columbia, which will 
hold the biggest ships of war and has cost $450,000. Lastly, 
the Tattoosh light-house, on the ragged pinnacle of the iso- 
lated rock in which Cape Flattery ends, ought to be remem- 
bered, for the difficulties surrounding its construction were 
equal to those met in building the Eddystone light-house. 
The workmen could land only in the very calmest weather, 
and had to hoist all their material by derricks at the greatest 
risk, and only at chance moments of unusual placidity. 
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BY DR. H. C. McCOOK, 


The traveler on the Pennsylvania Railroad as he ap- 
proaches Altoona, the point at which he begins the ascent 
of the Alleghany Mountains, finds himself gliding through 
a narrow valley. This valley is or was known by the old 
Indian name of Tucahoe, except at the western end, where it 
bears the name of the famous Indian chief, Logan. One of 
the branches, or ‘‘ forks,’’ of the Juniata River flows along- 
side the railway track, or doubles and twists beneath numer- 
ous bridges through the vale. On the north, or right hand 
side, rise the crests. of the Alleghany Mountains, which at 
Altoona trend sharply southward, terminating the valley 
alluded to, and forming the barrier between east and west, 
over which the trains climb along the Kittanning Pass 
and the famous Horse Shoe Bend. On the south, or left 
hand side, a long ridge rises sharply from the banks of the 
creek, and terminates abruptly a few miles south-eastward 
from Altoona. This is known as Brush Mountain. Between 
its western terminus and the Alleghany Mountains beyond 
is the valley, in which the beautiful town of Hollidaysburg is 
situated, which is in reality only the southern loop of Logan 
Valley, and which, as it doubles again eastward along the 
forest-covered southern slope of Brush Mountain, is known 
as the Scotch Valley. Still farther eastward it bears the 
name of Sinking Valley, a spot which is well worth a visit 
because of its remarkable caves, its lost creek, and its sink- 
ing spring. 

I. THE NATIVE HOME OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

The sloping brow of Brush Mountain, where it suddenly 
terminates and looks away toward the west, over the face of 
its opposite neighbor, the Alleghanies, is the site of one of 
the most interesting communities within the state of Penn- 
sylvania. It is the well-known ‘“‘ Ant City,’’ which the boys 
and girls of Hollidaysburg and all the countryside around 
were quite familiar with twenty or thirty years ago. Here, 
for a portion of one pleasant summer, the writer of this 
article was encamped with a friend and helper. It was the 
Centennial year, and with a sense of relief which it would 
be hard to express, I fled away from the crowded city, 
thronged on every avenue with sight-seers and sight- 
eae from all nations, to find in the cool retreats of 
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Brush Mountain forests sweet rest from the friction of 
human society, and relief from the cares of an arduous 
profession. 

I camped on the mountain slope, and as to human com- 
panionship was nearly alone. Yet there was society 
enough everywhere around me. I was in the midst of a 
city far more populous than that which had been left, and 
it was not long before I was deeply interested in the daily 
habits and industry of the busy occupants of the teeming 
homes spread over the acres surrounding my tent. The 
field in which we were encamped was at the time the prop- 
erty of the Cambria Coal and Iron Company, and lies well 
toward the south-west base of Brush Mountain. About fifty 
acres were occupied by the ants. At least three fourths of 
this land was covered with an open wood, consisting chiefly 
of black and white oak, with a few pine, maple, dogwood, 
and hickory trees. I speak in the past tense, for it has been 
years since I visited the spot, and no doubt since that time 
the progress of human civilization has swept from the place 
the interesting populace that once dwelt securely and hap- 
pily within this open forest. The soil is sandy, and is 
literally filled with flat, reddish-brown quartzose sandstones, 
which compose the surface bulk of the mountain. 

II. EXTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. 

The number of mounds in this ant city was about seven- 
teen hundred. One acre contained thirty-three; another, 
twenty-five, which forms a fair idea of the distribution over 
the entire field. In other parts of the adjacent mountains 
the distribution was quite as numerous. For example, at 
Warrior’s Mark, several miles eastward, on the slopes of the 
Alleghanies, one section of two acres contained fifty-five, 
and another of two and a quarter acres, seventy-four 
mounds. 

These ant mounds are conical hills of greater or less reg- 
ularity, the most common size of which is from ten to 
twelve feet in circumference at the base, and from two and 
one half to three feet in height. But every size may be 
found, from those which measure twenty-five feet in circum 
ference at the base, to the mere embryo hill which is but a 
handful of dirt around the door of a ground gallery. These 
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cones are apt to be found in groups, as though from the 
mother formicary had branched out other colonies, which 
in turn had sent out their contributions to the common 
population. 

Ill. DEPOPULATED COMMUNITIES. 

For the most part these mounds were filled with number- 
less inhabitants that at the time of my visit appeared to be 
in a state of ceaseless activity during all hours of day and 
night. There were, however, occasional exceptions, for 
some of the mounds were found to be wholly uninhabited,— 
not an ant could be seen outside or within. The numerous 
doors or gates which are usually scattered over the surface, 
‘and opening in greatest number at the edge of the base near 
the ground, were either closed up, or gaped upon the tall 
grass in undisturbed solitude, like the deserted streets of a 
pestilence-stricken town. Many a romance of ant life must 
lie hidden within those silent, moss-covered mounds. Could 
one uncover lost pages of natural history, he would doubt- 
less unfold a tale which would sufficiently account for such 
wholesale and apparently unreasonable migrations. There 
would appear ‘‘ moving accidents by flood and field,’”’ such 
as fierce showers and flooded grounds, inroads of neighbor- 
ing clans pressing siege and waging battle, with attendant 
losses of life, treasure, and home. Stray cattle, swine, 
mischievous boys, and perhaps foraging bears would render 
‘‘perils in the imminent deadly breach.’’ Besides all these 
good and sufficient reasons for abandoning old quarters that 
had become uncomfortable, no doubt ants have their whims 
and fancies, and, probably, like their human fellow workers, 
sometimes ‘‘change the place but keep the pain,”’ or even 
fall upon a worse estate. 

Here and there I found one of these moss-grown and 
ancient-looking mounds, which was, nevertheless, in full 
activity, and it occurred to me that after months or years 
of desertion it had been re-occupied perhaps by another 
nation or family, who thus reproduced upon the sphere of 
emmet social life the changes which history records among 
human nations. 

IV. THE INVASION OF AN ANT COMMUNE. 

Having noted the external surroundings and outward 
appearance of these emmet colonies, let us take a glance at 
the interior. It is easier to suggest this than to carry it 
into effect. For, in the first place, one must harden his 
heart against feelings which rebuke even a naturalist for 
what seems to be necessary destruction of the lives and 
homes of the insect subjects of his studies. Moreover, 
he must be prepared to face the united assault of several 
hundred thousand (more or less) frenzied insects who are 
ready to battle with a reckless courage, even to death, for 
their offspring and habitation, and who, armed with sharp 
mandibles and a pungent sac of formic acid, are able to inflict 
no little injury upon the invader of their commonwealth. 

Nevertheless, we must know what lies within these com- 
munities. A handsaw rapidly run across the crest of a 
mound divides the cone into two parts. The agitation 
produced by this act is beyond description. The surface 
of the hill is fairly covered and alive with the red and black 
bodies of the irate insects. Whence did they all come? 
How could so many of them have found lodging within 
the compass of this mound? They are buzzing and cir- 
cling over the entire surface, running along the blade of the 
saw, clasping the teeth in reckless and hopeless abandon of 
life, swarming over its handle, crowding up the gloved hands 
and arms of the worker until he is compelled to drop his 
instrument and, with the aid of friendly assistance, brush 
off his indignant assailants. 


MOUND-MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


Now the shovel is brought to bear. Striking swiftly into 
one half of the mound, the dirt is flung to this side and 
that, until at last the whole is leveled to the surface of the 
ground, leaving a perpendicular section of the opposite half 
fully exposed. The ants seem to be paralyzed by this action, 
and are swarming in masses around the fragments of their 
broken home that lie on all sides around the divided mound. 
What must be their thoughts? Have they any such senti- 
ment, or anything akin to the sentiment that human beings: 
have when an earthquake suddenly rocks the foundation of 
their habitations, and the homes in which they had securely 
lived, are toppling around their heads? We have time thus 
to moralize while we brush off and pull the assaulting in- 
sects from beard and hair, from neck and arms, and rest a 
little from the exertion of shoveling away the huge half 
mound. 

Vv. INTERIOR OF A MOUND FORMICARY. 

A wisp of grass gentiy brushed against the exposed sec- 
tion of the remaining half of the mound uncovers a pretty 
sight. We are looking upon a structure which almost 
exactly resembles honey-comb. Upon the section surface 
appear thousands of round openings which lead into the 
interior, showing that the saw has divided in twain num- 
berless tubular galleries. The ant mound is, therefore, not 
a solid structure, but is honey-combed in every part from 
roof to base by cylindrical galleries. The only wonder is 
that mounds thus constituted are able to stand at all. But 
they do stand, and many of them must have withstood for 
many years the stress of winter snows and frosts, and sum- 
mer floods and rains. 

What are the uses of this peculiar structure? It is known 
that most ants live in burrows underneath the ground. 
They form for themselves galleries and chambers, carry 
out the dirt thus excavated, and dump it around the surface 
openings, or in the neighborhood thereof. There are few 
persons who have not seen upon a garden path, along a way- 
side or in some old meadow, the little heaps of pulverized 
soil which our yellow garden ants (Zasius) heap up during 
the night, particularly in the early part of summer. These 
moundlets are dumpings from excavations continually going 
on beneath the surface, made necessary by the increasing 
size of the community. New rooms are required in which 
to deposit eggs, rear larvee, store away pupe, and give the 
callow antlings refuge until they are sufficiently hardened. 
to take up the ordinary duties of a formicary. 

Now, our mound-making ants (Formica exsectoides, as they 
are called in the language of science), like all other mason 
ants, have homes beneath the surface of the ground. They 
burrow vast subterranean galleries that may be traced for a 
distance of sixty feet, at least, from the central mound. 
They go down beneath the frost line, so that they can pass 
the winter in comparative security in a state of semi-torpor. 
All this subterranean work necessarily requires a suitable 
dumping ground for the pellets that are dug away in form- 
ing the new galleries and rooms. Thus it is that a great 
quantity of soil naturally accumulates around the surface 
openings of underground galleries, 

But our mound-builders have in some way learned that 
these masses of dumped dirt can be made extremely useful 
to their community. They have shaped them, therefore, 
into the honey-combed structure which I have described, 
and thus the cones become true homes im which, during the 
summer season, at least, the ants dwell. The whole form- 
icary, however, consists of the galleries with which the 
cone is interpenetrated and the vast system of subterranean 
galleries into which they open. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ON A BRONZE BUDDHA AT WASHINGTON. 


BY CHARLES DE KAy. 


The fine arts of Japan have been known in the West for 
many centuries and like the cognate arts of China have re- 
ceived the sincerest form of flattery, imitation. Yet a true 
knowledge is still to come. Between a barbarian contempt 
for Eastern art and the claim of a recent Japanese art-com- 
mission returning from a voyage round the world, that the 
only living art to-day is that of Nippon, thete must be a 
middle term. We are only beginning to assume toward the 
Oriental mind that attitude of sympathy which is necessary 
to the understanding of its products. Moreover, we are only 
on the threshold of the historical and legendary view of the 
development of the fine arts of the extreme Orient, which 
forms the second and almost equally important basis for ap- 
preciation. So it comes that, notwithstanding the wealth of 
examples of many branches of the fine arts belonging to the 
Middle Flowery Kingdom and to Nippon, such matters as 
porcelain and bronze are still regions largely unexplored. 
In porcelains the beautiful book of Stanislas Julien is invalu- 
able; with regard to bronzes from Japan the old writer Kaempfer 
and the comparatively modern F. von Siebold did excellent- 
ly for their time and generation, yet have left the field open 
for separate and exhaustive treatises. 

One branch of art throws lighton another. Thusthe French 
work by M. Gonse and the still more useful volumes lately 
published in London by Dr. Anderson, dealing as they do 
very largely with the paintings or water-colors of the Jap- 
anese, will be of inestimable service to the man who has the 
leisure and talents to devote a book to bronzes from Japan. 
The present sketch, which revolves round the bronze Buddha 
lately bought for the National Museum, does not presume to 
speak of more than a few pieces belonging to the two chief 
religions of Japan, namely, to Buddhism, the popular faith 
introduced from the main-land about twelve hundred years 
ago by Koreans and Chinese, who brought with them a trans- 
formed species of the great religion born in but ejected from 
India ; and to Shintoism, the former state religion of Japan. 
The latter appears to have been formed from Chinese Con- 
fucianism, to have absorbed the original spirit and hero- 
worship of the Japanese, and to have borrowed something 
from Buddhism itself. 

Bronze work resembles other Sinico-Japanese art in its ap- 
parent lack of distinctiveness, its seeming unity of im- 
pression on those who have not studied it well. As the in- 
dividuals of an Asiatic or African people seem to be all alike 
until familiarity with them develops as great differences, 
man from man, as we find in Europe, so a close examination 
of Japanese bronzes brings one to the point where the work 
of the different epochs betrays different characteristics, and 
individual workmen in metal emerge from the common herd 
of designers and casters into artists of renown. In the 
East great respect is paid to traditionin art. Families of ar- 
tisans have inherited certain ways of work. Religion has 
been powerful enough to counteract the impulse to be orig- 
inal by deviating from the models of the past. Difficult as 
the question must be until some one resident in Japan, hav- 
ing access to the temples and museums under government 
control, and yet acquainted with the contents of public and 
private collections in Europe, shall found a system of the 
history of Japanese bronzes, it is possible to distinguish three 
grand epochs. 


The first is represented by the meager yields of grave- 
mounds. An early wave of conquest appears to have come 
from the South, favored by the prevailing winds and currents, 
and brought the men of bronze weapons and implements, 
before whom the native race, perhaps the hairy people called 
Ainus, perhaps a mixture of this people with settlers from 
Korea who had iron weapons, gradually receded toward 
the North. The second is the great religious epoch, start- 
ed with a wave of Buddhism from Korea about the time 
that Europe was settling down after the conquests of the 
heathen, when missionaries were sallying out from Rome on 
the one side, and Ireland on the other, and things were 
shaping themselves for Charlemagne to found his empire. 
To this epoch belong the gigantic Buddhas at Nara and 
Kamakura. The third period is associated with the political 
supremacy of the Tokogawa clan, and runs from about 1600 
nearly to our day, say 1868. The Japanese are now in the 
fourth period, where they are profoundly influenced by the 
Western world in their arts as well as in their polity, and, as 
many native and foreign observers think, very unfortunately 
influenced. 

From considering Japanese bronzes to have a marked 
family likeness, one soon learns to note the greatest distinc- 
tions among them. In general, one may say that intricate 
design and bold combinations of high and low relief, technical 
knowledge in founding, and fantastic subjects, belong to the 
third or flourishing epoch lately ended. Notthat very beau- 
tiful simple big work is lacking to the present century, but 
it does not represent the rule. 

But however we may distinguish, however we may, ac- 
cording to temperament or training, prefer on the one hand 
the big sober work of earlier centuries, or, on the other, the 
enormously clever design, the bewildeting luxuriance of form 
and suggestion, shown during the period of two centuries and 
a half lately elapsed, we can not withhold wonder and ad- 
miration from the Japanese for their work in bronze in all 
epochs. It has the stamp of individuality as most Europe- 
an work has not. Bronzes with us are too apt to look like 
things turned out of a hopper, like buttons from a mill. The 
profusion of ornament which alarms and irritates fastidious 
people who have formed their taste on masterpieces surviv- 
ing from the great Greek and Italian epochs, becomes inter- 
esting so soon as the meaning of the various decorative motifs 
dawns on them. Thus the crane is associated with a certain 
sage, hero, or saint who is a sort of patron god of knowledge 
and longevity. The tortoise isa symbol wishing one long 
life ; the peach blossom means that the giver desires the re- 
cipient to be beloved and to become the parent of lovely 
children. 

There is a mighty cosmogony, there is a vast and bewild- 
ering hagiology, there is a labyrinth of legend, in which 
Buddhist ascetics, local Buddhas, old heroes of the people, 
animals endowed with magical powers, and even inanimate 
things which take on life, are fit subjects for the potter and 
the founder in bronze. The result is that one is tempted to 
say that no country has ever shown bronzes which contain 
so much human interest by way of subject, so much point 
with respect to usefulness in temple and house, so much 
elegance of finish, beauty of shape, and originality of design 
as the Japanese. 
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By far the greater part of the bronzes in Japan haveto do with 
the service of atemple. There are many other uses for the 
metal, of course, such as coinage, weapons, ornaments for 
the person, utensils for the house, decorative pieces, boxes, 
trays, flower-holders, and what not. But the houses of 
nobles in Japan are far from luxurious, and as a rule the 
costliest things are‘appointments of or giftstoa temple. Shin- 
toism in its purer form had no idols and few aitar ornaments 
in its temples, but Buddhism in the form which it has taken, 
far from its seat in India, encouraged these luxuries. Jap- 
anese writers who belong to the comparatively free-thinking 
sects which may be allied to Confucianism have always re- 
proached the native Buddhists with using the fine arts to 
captivate the multitude, deceiving the eye with pictures and 
statuettes, and the understanding with monkish tricks. They 
have taken much the same attitude toward Buddhism that 
the Reformation took toward Roman Catholicism. 

On the other hand the same thing was cynically defended 
on the ground that Buddhist monks were useful in keeping 
the common people ignorant and steeped in superstition. 
Or, the argument was, that it suited a certain phase of mind. 
‘* People may go so far as to destroy those who hold to names 
and pictures,’’ wrote a Japanese apologist in 1690 in his 
preface to the Auts-zo-dsu-i translated by Dr. J. Hoffman 
into German ; ‘‘ yea, to give to the flames the wooden statues 
of Buddha. But will the silly layman for that understand 
any better the glorious purpose of upward endeavor? The 
Most Illuminated whom mankind worships, and who in his 
great mercy did good to all creatures and brought them to 
salvation, verily he willed that also the silly common man 
should strive gradually, step by step, to Perfection.’’ The 
book is a description of native and foreign saints ; the writer, 
apparently by no means a vigorous or ardent believer in 
Buddhism, makes a shrewd appeal to that class of minds in 
all parts of the world which sees in religious forms a whole- 
some regimen for the ignorant. 

But since 1874 Buddhism has lost the support of the Sho- 
guns and feudal upper class owing to the practical abolish- 
ment of their power. They were patrons of Buddhism from 
policy, if not from conviction, and the bronze gifts to temples 
have fallen off. Moreover, they were patrons of bronze work 
not religious in purpose, and now they or such as can be said 
to represent them, dress like Europeans, aspire to European 
habits, and use foreign furniture. Last, but not least of all, 
the full establishment of commerce with the West before the 
country was prepared for it, appears to have had for its first 
effects a singularly rapid and universal lowering of the ar- 
tistic quality of all objects of art, because cheap and quickly 
fabricated articles in enormous quantities had to be supplied 
to America and Europe. From these causes of discourage- 
ment the production of good bronzes, that is to say, bronzes 
of a high artistic, not merely a fine technical quality, has un- 
doubtedly fallen away. 

Some connoisseurs prefer the most important castings in 
bronze made by the early Buddhists of Japan, owing to their 
grandeur, simplicity, and noble massiveness. Such are the 
colossal Yakushi in the temple at Nara and the famous 
Daibuts, or seated figure of Buddha, cast by Kimimare 
in A. D. 749. In pottery and faience the same taste is 
likely to prefer the comparatively small and undecorated 
pieces which the native collectors treasure in silken bags and 
fondle with the amiable folly of him who is ridden by his 
hobby. Professor Morse describes these amateurs as aghast 
at the over decorated vases which modern Japanese potters 
fabricate for us and which the dealers sell us for pieces of the 
great epochs. 

Besides the colossi mentioned there are other images in 


bronze of a larger size, but they have rarely left the country. 
A seated Buddha of this sort, which was exported to the 
United States before the Japanese became attentive to 
the need of preserving the monuments of Japan, had a 
romantic career of neglect and discovery in New York ; it 
is now in the National Museum at Washington, thanks to 
the knowledge of Mr. Edward Greey, the author of various 
translations from the Japanese. 

It has a bronze halo, and differs from the beautiful and 
impressive seated Buddha at Kamakura in size and in the 
position of the forefingers. These do not touch each other 
along the two upper joints but lie one within the other. A 
slight trait of this kind is of the greatest importance to a 
Buddhist. It marks the difference between figures of the 
greatest of all Buddhas at various moments of his ecstasy 
or absorption into Nirvana ; or it distinguishes ‘he Buddha 
from foreign or local saints who have presumably reached 
the Buddhahood by meritorious pondering. He has the 
famous knob on his forehead, about which many legends 
revolve; also, the short round curls over his head, supposed to 
be the snails which guarded him from sunstroke, and he car- 
ries the mark on the top of the head. He has the large ears 
with their lobes pierced and distended, but no ear-rings. The 
figure represents Buddha, after having taught his doctrine, 
merging himself into Nirvana. To an adept, the position 
of his thumbs and forefingers expresses a world of hidden 
meanings. 

The figure is luckily provided with a copious inscription, 
which is couched in phrases anything but easy of transla- 
tion, owing to the curious phraseology of monkish scribes. 
A Japanese does not use idioms like ours in ordinary 
matters, but when it comes to writing he is further influ- 
enced by the enigmatical style of a literature profoundly 
influenced by that of China. To this we must add the 
peculiarity of expressions that were meant originally to 
translate Sanskrit or Hindoo modes of religious speech 
which have been further filtered through an obsolete form 
of Chinese by persons devoid of an exact knowledge of 
tongues. The sense of the lettering, according to Mr. 
Greey, is that this, ‘‘ The Buddha of the Five Wisdoms,”’ 
was cast by Saburo Biyoyé Katsutaré in the province of 
of Isé, and was dedicated to a temple in Yamada, prov- 
ince of Isé, in the year 1648. Then follow the religious 
names (for the Japanese laymen took religious names as 
freely as Catholics who enter monasteries do to-day) of the 
person who paid for the statue. Then come the religious 
names of friends and those of the dead whose souls the 
giver wished to benefit thereby. Then the priest who 
dedicated the pieces is mentioned, and he slyly slips in the 
names of his own ancestors. Finally appears the name of 
the scribe whom the priest employed to carve the words. 
The motto of ‘‘The Buddha of the Five Wisdoms”’ is as 
follows: All the world can share the blessings of Buddhism. 
It may be noted that in Japan the number five has especial 
sanctity. Thus there are five elements, five yearly festivals, 
five chief colors, five great laws, five tones in music. The 
temple where this Buddha was dedicated was that of Jo- 
shagan Soan in Yamada. One would like to know if 
it has survived the wreck of time, the fall of puppet 
emperors and guardian nobles, of the old worship and the 
iconoclasm preached by Christians. Shall we suppose that 
the priest of the temple at Yamada was like that Yekeo 
Hoshi who is said to have recited, seated mournful in his 
neglected fane, these verses, paraphrased by Dickens? 

My mountain dwelling’s roof of thatch 
Is with Yahemfigura moss o’ergrown ; 
Of passers-by no glimpse I catch, 
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I dwell uncheeréd and alone ; 
’Tis autumn time 
And mankind dread the rig’rous clime. 

Without doubt there was a celebration of faz-cho, or 
opening of the eyes, when this figure was dedicated in 
some such temple as that of Yekeo Hoshi, deserted by the 
fickle populace for more attractive fanes. The ceremonies 
were as elaborate and solemn as that in Catholic countries 
on the dedication of a chapel. Pieces of colored paper were 
pasted over his eyes, and ata given moment torn off, so 
that the image might gaze on his worshipers. Not far off 
stood such a great incense-burner as the hall of a shrine 
always shows. Mounting on steps, attendant priests 
constantly replenished it with incense, the offerings of 
the devout, bought at extortionate prices on the temple 
grounds. On either side of the alcove where the Buddha 
sat enthroned, and well outside, rose, we may be sure, two 
temple lanterns exquisitely cast in bronze. The roof, or lid, 
of the lantern has in high relief the dragon of the rain 
clouds holding the magic jewel in his claws. About the 
pagoda-shaped lantern itself, four fishes spring outward like 
gargoyles ; they are modeled in the round and are very lively- 
looking animals out of their own element. Below the lan- 
tern isa bamboo grove with ascetics in half relief. Then comes 
a frieze of animals representing the hours and the houses of 
the zodiac. The dragon appears on the stem, answering 
with that above to the ‘‘ waters above and the waters 
below,’’ while the basis of the cosmogony shows in the 
foot of the lantern with tortoises and conventional waves 
to represent the ocean. 

The whole piece symbolizes the world—water, earth, air, 
fire, and ether—while the Buddhist saints occupy a signifi- 
cant position high up above the reach of time (the hours 
and zodiac), close to the palace of heaven (the pagoda), and 
the realm of ether (the upper dragon). 

Let us examine the incense-burners. They are large, but 
not of the size that the great popular temples show. Ele- 
phant heads form the two arms, and the survival in Japan 
of Hindoo ideas in religion is further seen in the frieze, 
which consists of Rakans or magical saints somewhat like 
the Rishis of India. The bowl into which the incense is 
thrown, is poised upon the heads of three naked wrestlers, 
who squat under the burden, but are so gross of form, so 
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mighty of muscle, that they bear the round jar with little 
suggestion of discomfort. No dragon motif is used here, 
for in China and Japan that fabulous beast appears to have 
largely lost his connection with fire and the sun in order to 
undertake the care of rain, cloud, and moisture everywhere. 

With some plausibility the dragon is thought to be one 
remnant of the original native religion taken up by Buddh- 
ism in China and Japan. Compared with the monster as 
depicted in stone and colors by artists of our Middle Ages 
it is a graceful creature. Dragons a foot or two long, made 
of an incredible number of pieces held together, are among 
the marvels of Japanese workers in iron and bronze; great 
prices are paid when the foundry-man or iron-smith is a 
famous artist. They sometimes have a character of their 
own which justifies one in placing them among serious 
works of art. When taken in the hand their flexibility and 
coldness make them seem alive, while their singular motions 
and threatening look express capitally the fierceness and 
wayward nature attributed to a symbol of the least sta- 
ble of elements. To us and to skeptical natives it is a 
curious, ingenious plaything, but to the Japanese of the old 
religions or to the Buddhist, it means a good deal more: 
it is a talisman to exorcise the dangers that lurk in sky and 
sea. 

Here, then, are such specimens of Japanese bronze work 
as Americans can examine in their own country, either in 
museums, in the shops of dealers, or the private galleries 
of the country. Perhaps too much has been made of the 
degeneracy of Japanese workmen in these days. It is true 
that they seem no longer to have a fixed and definite aim 
for their energies, but that could hardly be when in 
political matters all is floating, all is changing. Yet they 
still show wonderful skill, patience, and fertility of re- 
source; they seem able to imitate almost anything 
from the past, if not to originate great designs. In 
metal work especially are they wonderfully strong; it is 
not too much to say that they lead the world for variety of 
design, beauty of finish, boldness of relief, and readiness to 
follow new leads. Despite the croaking of critics native 
and critics foreign, who shall say that when the genius of 
these workers in metals shall have adapted itself to the new 
state of things, it will not take another flight into the realms 
of high art ? 
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I have taken up a watch-word of this age—culture. It is 
significant of many things. It is used to point a joke, and 
it is a wand to conjure with. Pronounce it, and the mind 
is filled with images ; the agriculturist sees beautiful fields 
clothed with verdure, blossoming with beauty, burdened 
with fruit, fragrant with perfume. Pronounce it, and the 
teacher, the mind culturist, sees the wandering bard of 
Scio’s rocky isle gathering all the vagrant songs of heroism 
into oné master poem to train young souls of all ages to 
lofty thoughts and deeds. He sees the groves of the Academia 
of Plato, the cell of Socrates, the coterie at Weimar, of which 
Goethe is chief; he sees rise from the vasty deep the crea- 
tions of Shakspere. He is his own Prospero, and storms of 
lightning and thunder, storms of jealousy and wrath and 
war are evoked; summer skies of vernal beauty and brighter 
skies of youthful love bend over him. The poet of humanity 


touches every chord in humanity’s heart. This word means 
all that philosophy and history, all that poetry, art, and even 
religion can do for man. 

The word that means so much must have definition and 
orderly presentation, or it will mean confusion instead of 
order, chaos instead of cosmos. 


What does it mean? Definitions are not easy, but neces- 
sary. No one has yet defined a man. Plato said that he 
was a biped without feathers ; so is a plucked rooster, said 
Diogenes. Another said he is an animal that laughs; so 
is a monkey. But perhaps these definitions are not with- 
out truth. Man cannot be cramped into a few syllables. 
He is too vast. Soculture must be explained and studied 
for a life-time, not in a few words. But, in general terms, it 
means making the most of one’s self. This should apply to 
every faculty, giving the greatest bodily endurance, mental 


* The oration delivered on Recognition Day, August 22, 1888, before the C. L. S. C. Class of 1888, in the Amphitheater at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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quickness, poetic fervor, vast imagination, and religious 
ecstasy. It should be begun by parents for the child in the 
early hours of its life, both pre- and pést-natal. It should 
be continued by companions, books, pictures, travel, and the 
world. It should be sought by the man himself in the stern- 
est discipline for the mastery of his lower faculties, for 
making supreme and unbending his will, for the sharpening 
of his wits, for making tender his affections, for making 
sublime his loyalty to law and truth, and, especially, for 
acquiring the help and influence of the good Father of us 
all in the skies. 

Culture is not without its history. The first instrument 
was the garden of Eden. Being put there to dress and keep 
it, man was to be developed thereby. How much might be 
learned! All of meteorology could be studied in the skies. 
His anxiety for the delicate flowers must look out that the 
winds of heaven did not visit them too roughly. All of 
botany was being thrust upon him. All of God’s beauty 
and care must be apparent ; and in his daily and delightful 
toil there unconsciously came a vigorous bodily strength. 
God’s plan of culture by toil, in the midst of beauty and 
evident manifestation of Himself, could not have been a 
anistake. 

But the trial was all too brief; for sin came to ruin it, as 
it does all things. The next marked effort was in that other 
garden, of Greece. Never were bodies better trained, never 
_ were the physical characteristics of beauty and strength 
more perfectly combined. Here poetry of all sorts, historic, 
didactic, lyric, tragic, and comic, did its utmost. It had 
every assistance of nature. There were the beautiful mount- 
ains of Hymettus, Lycabettus, Parnes, the Pentelican 
Heights, and Mars’ Hill best of all. Olympus was the 
throne of the gods; and the radiant sky above men, the 


floor on which they walked. All that nature could do in her 


softer mood of sky, earth, and sea was in full play. This 
gave rise to art, and lifted Greece into leadership in the 
matter of creating and preserving ideals of human vigor 
and beauty; a leadership that has not been superseded to 
this day. 

Here were great political interests that gave full play to 
oratory, and here a close discernment of thought that devel- 
oped philosophy, and made Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle 
for all time the foremost masters of all who clearly know. 

Appreciative and hearty words we say of Hellenic culture; 
but we are obliged to say it is no more. Not really no more, 
but is only like a remembered song of our youth, or a sweet 
strain of music when the singer and the instrument are no 
more. The cradle-song lingers, but the mother-singer is 
silent ; the burst of the Marseilles echoes, but the tempest 
of human feeling that swept the Bastile of tyranny into dust 
is gone. 

So marked was Grecian culture that Rome could add little 
to it. It did something in codifying secular laws, defining 
human rights, while it disregarded every one most sacred. 
Rome was only an imitation, but inasmuch as this culture 
did not meet all the wants of human nature, nor the deepest 
of them, it must perish unless supplemented from some 
other source. 

But during all this time there was being developed a cul- 
ture of another sort.. Greece was the center of culture for 
mind, both poetic and analytic, but it had no worthy culture 
for the religious nature. To be sure there were gods and 
goddesses without end. They inhabited the empyrean. 
Jove thundered in the sky, and they recognized his flaming 
thunderbolts in every swift stroke of lightning. But these 
gods lived like beasts, and on human fields fought like 
tigers. The mind of man soon outgrew its own theology. 
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As mind developed, religious faculties dwindled, and relig- 
ious faith died out. There was death for a whole realm of 
man’s being; and, of course, when man dies at the top the 
root will soon perish. j 

Meanwhile there was another center of culture being 
developed. Like as in the original fire-mist, one center 
after another draws the circumambient cloud together till 
suns are compacted and spaces left clear, till blazes here an 
Arcturus and there a Sirius, so, while Greece was a star of 
the night, Jerusalem was a solar orb making glorious day. 
These were the only two centers of culture we shall consider 
in the midnight of human ignorance. While Greece devel- 
oped the intellect and the taste, it had no power over the 
conscience. The soaring spirit was untrained, or, if trained 
at all, it was like its own fable of Pegasus fitted with wings 
to soar into the highest realm, but caught, harnessed, and 
bound to a cart or plow. Greece said what is beautiful. 
Jerusalem said what is true. Athens asked what is new, 
spent its time in hearing or telling some strange thing. 
Jerusalem asked what is right, had an ideal too lofty for the 
grasp of human thought, and, referring to the highest, said : 
‘*Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’’ Greece 
sought the beautiful in finite nature, covered the hills with 
temples and statues; but nowhere in the cold gorgeous 
marbles could a wounded spirit find healing, or a weary soul 
find rest. There was no god as noble as the best of men, 
and hence all gods were debasing to all men. But in Jeru- 
salem there were ideals of wisdom, strength, and love, that 
were not only ungrasped at the time but have not yet been 
realized by the master spirits of all the growing ages since. 
There was rest and peace for all the groaning sons of men, 
grace and pardon for all the accursed and dolorous ages. 

It is passing strange that out of a people narrow, bigoted, 
hating neighbors, and cut off from the world, has come the 
broadest, most unrestricted, expansive, and all-embracing 
culture that the world has ever known, before or since. The 
only possible explanation is that it came directly from the 
Infinite God. 

Neither one of these species of culture could be sufficient 
for the best development of the race. They must be com- 
bined. Man must begin in man and work Godward, in God 
and work manward. 

The best outcome of Greece was that its rare, perfect, and 
unequaled language became the vehicle for conveying the 
great truth of Jerusalem. Long had the world waited for a 
language fit for God in which to speak to man. There was 
none that had the necessary beauty, precision, possible 
strength, and capability of being made large enough to convey 
the vast meanings of God. The two cultures that grew up 
separately were united. God joined together what had long 
been put asunder. Happily married, they went forth to give 
far better results than Greece or Jerusalem could do separate 
and alone. 

It by no means follows that these two married systems 
always lived in perfect peace and love. No such dreadful 
monotony, as the Scotchman said, attended them. Mr. 
Arnold says that two poets like Virgil and Shakspere would 
have been ill at ease among the stern Puritans on the May- 
flower. That may be. But both these poets lacked the 
sublime devotion, the perfect right, and lofty worship that 
founded an empire such as the world has never seen, with 
Plymouth Rock for a stepping-stone, the Alleghany Mount- 
ains for the first stair, the Rocky Mountains for a second, 
and the stars for the rest of the flight; a country over which 
flies the flag whose white is purity, whose red means sacri- 
fice, whose blue is the overbending sky, and whose stars are 
suns of unquenchable fire and of far-reaching light for all. 
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But we have the two lines of culture given,—precision of 
thought and exquisiteness of taste, and perfect development 
of the loftiest faculties of that life which came from God. 
Blessed is the man whose life from earliest years is the prod- 
uct of them both. 

They have not always worked together. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries when Europe awoke from the sleep of 
the Dark Ages, when it invented the printing-press, and this 
newly discovered world seemed to say to man that here 
was a boundless field for enterprise, room for the largest 
nature, then men went back to the old broken cisterns that 
had held no water for nearly two thousand years, and said 
that the old pagan culture was what the hungry world 
needed. Alas! again, it fed on dust and ashes. 

So it was at the beginning of the last century. The re- 
ligious wars were over ; the grand old Puritan movement was 
busy building a new world in America, and hence Europe 
came again to mere philosophers to the neglect of spiritual 
insight and growth. Even religion was to be defended sole- 
ly on intellectual grounds. It was an age of analyzing, of 
thought merely. “al 

God was not unmindful of his own. The earliest light of 
the last century shone on the cradle at Epworth. It was 
another Bethlehem for our race. It was not of such supreme 
importance as to call for a special star, or the coming of the 
wise men from all parts of the earth, or an outbreak of au- 
dible angel sounds. But it was the hope of the race, so long 
deferred that it was making the heart sick, come to possible 
realization. Such a great movement must begin, as all great 
movements begin, among the people.. It was a few fisher- 
men, common laborers, that were first called. The new 
hope of the race must be preached in fields, by hayricks, 
along the shores of little Jordan, and to single listeners, not 
This is 
It begins at the bottom and works 


always of the best kind, by the refreshing well. 


the only way of reform. 
upward. 

This grand philosophy of spiritual life has touched and re- 
formed this age. There is a deeper metaphysics than the 
philosophic analyists. Take the poetry of the first fifty 
years of this century. What an immeasurable depth, what 
a breadth and compass! Mrs. Browning, James Russell 
Lowell, Longfellow, and Tennyson, could not have lived in 
any previous century. The lofty themes of Tennyson’s ‘‘In 
Memoriam ’’ were unknown in the time of Homer and Vir- 
gil. They were known and despised in the time of Voltaire. 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Drama of Exile,’’ fit to stand beside Mil- 
ton’s immortal epic, and in respect to a true conception of 
Satan utterly surpassing it, could not have been written till 
spiritual culture had made some soul pure enough to see 
perfect law and the atrocity of the treachery of hate. Poetry 
has changed. The lofty joy, the divine rapture, the full as- 
surance of another life, the perfect knowledge of forgiven sin 
as sung by the sacred poets, Wesley and Watts in a previous 
century, made the secular singers of a century later pitch 
their songs ina higher key. The harp of Bacchus touched 
with drunken fingers, smothered with wine-sprinkled 
wreaths, and a company with maudlin songs of love that is 
only lust and pleasure, that is only pruriency, has been 
changed for the harp of an angel. This is always in perfect 
tune, keyed to concert pitch, struck by firm fingers; and 
the songs are the rich and far reverberations of that grand 
tune to which the planets roll, are the deepest depths of 
thought till all physics are helped by a deeper meta- 
physics; and sounding sweet and clear above it all, like. 
a trumpet in orchestras of ‘‘ sonorous metal blowing martial 
sound,” are the highest songs that mortals know, of spiritual 
insight, of praise and love and ecstasy when the soul knows 
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its origin is divine, its personal coniititinion is spiritual, and 
its destiny the home and bosom of God. 

But however much has been achieved, all is not done. 
There are two defective theories of culture abroad to-day. 
Besides that, there is one erroneous application. 

The first theory may be called the scientific. It is ‘‘ that 
education in its largest and highest sense consists solely in 
learning the laws of nature and training one’s self to obey 
them.’’ This system has very marked defects. It is a study 
of pure phenomena. All things are divided into two kinds,— 
sensuous objects and the non-sensuous ideas we have of 
these objects. There is no recognition of the spirits we 
know ourselvesto be. It assumes that we have no knowledge 
of a power behind phenomena, except as indicated by this 
phenomena. We can know God only by a scientific investi- 
gation of world phenomena. We have knowledge of laws 
and matter and nothing more. O dismal prospect of the race, 
to feel after the God of its uttermost longings in the dark, 
and find nothing but laws ! 

The next defective theory is called the literary culture. It 
is a great improvement on the last. It adds to the develop- 
ment of our faculties, and to the enlargement of our capaci- 
ties it adds another purpose, viz., ‘‘to make reason and the 
kingdom of God prevail.’’ Thus it seeks not only knowl- 
edge of laws within us and without us, not only enlargement 
of capacities, but it recognizes an Infinite Will, and seeks 
that that will be done in us and about us. Animalism must 
be held in subjection, and spirituality made supreme. 

Mr. Arnold, its new apostle, sets it forth in four aspects : 

First, that it places perfection not in any external good 
but in internal condition—the kingdom of God is within 
you. 

Second, it sets before man not a condition of having and 
resting, but of growing and becoming, as the true aim; 
‘‘ forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before.”’ 

Third, every man’s perfection cannot be self-contained but 
must embrace the good of others equally with his own 
and as the very condition of his own—‘‘ look not every man 
on his own things but every man also on the things of others.”’ 

Fourth, an harmonious expansion of all the powers which 
make the beauty and worth of human nature. ‘‘ This goes 
beyond religion as religion is generally conceived among us.’’ 

He utters many a tirade against the worship of mammen 
and the devotion to engines, pumps, minds, etc., and addsa 
severe denunciation of religion, which he characterizes as ‘‘a 
life of jealousy of other churches, disputes, tea-meetings, 
openings of chapels, and sermons. The work which we col- 
lective children of God, do, our grand center of life, our city, 
is London—London with its unutterable external hideous- 
ness and with its internal canker, its public poverty and 
private wealth unequaled in the world.”’ 

Mr. Arnold is too fine. His motto ‘‘ sweetness and light ’’ 
is pleasant, but has no force. He elegantly spoke against 
the worship of mammon, but lived in such elegance as to 
make men desire it. The Bible gives a lunge that sends a 
sword-thrust into man’s quivering soul and says, ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?”’ 

There is another marked defect in the culture of the day, 
viz., the tendency to specialties. Intense competition and 
minute division of labor try to make every man the quickest 
machine. The same is true in thought. Men pursue what 
they are apt in, making their idiosyncrasies more marked, 
and their one-sidedness more overgrown. I once saw a man 
rounding both ends of short wires with a machine. He had 
learned by long practice to gain a quarter of a second in 
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changing ends. Hence the man must always be kept at that 
work. The work was done, but it was*not making a round 
man of him. That work was for man, not the man for that 
work. 

So in studies, men are trained for specialities not for full- 
ness. They elect special courses of study because they are 
fond of them. That fondness will give them efficiency in 
those departments. But what men should do besides this, 
is to round themselves out in departments of which they are 
not fond. 

I knew a man who worked at manual toil by day and read 
Emerson at night. And when the Concord philosopher came 
to this man’s place of toil to get a job done, he was amazed 
that his own philosophy was not only understood but its de- 
fects pointed out. 
high thinking. 

Now, what is the best culture, the means of its attainment, 
and its possibilities when attained ? 

The best culture must include the whole man. Luther 
with a courage utterly beyond that of warriors, could face 
more devils than there weretileson the houses. But healso 
loved the soft strains of his flute and had as tender a heart 
toward his beloved Catharine Von Bora as any wife could 
covet. Paul could take lashes on the bare back, he could face 
any crowd of infuriated men, he could be stoned until they 
supposed him dead, and rise up to do the same work in the 
next city ; but he said to sympathizing friends, what mean 
ye to weep and to break my heart. He could make tents for 
a living, but he could be taken into the third heavens and 
hear things that human speech could not interpret. Healso 
knew a source of strength external to himself, that culture 
never gives. In the midst of peril by sea and land, impris- 
onment, false brethern, treachery and hate, in the midst of 
stoning, shipwreck, and death, he declared that the love of 
Christ held him together. Soul and body would have been 
torn asunder long since, but a power from without, yet work- 
ing within, kept soul and body to their work. He longs 
to depart, pains and perils urge, joys and crowns beckon him 
away, but such power he finds, and of such exalted nature is 
he that he is both able and anxious to stay that he may be 
helpful to fellowmen. We want more such wide men, men 
wide as earth, yea wide asthe heavens. There should be no 
deserts in the continent of man ; the mountain tops of his be- 
ing must not be icy solitudes where no verdure grows. Like 
the living tree he must be full of riches, life, and bloom, and 
fruit at the top. 

The means of its attainments are many, and on every hand. 
First, establish lofty ideals. Every man must have them, 
so let them be lofty. Everybody hasoneor many. Perhaps 
it is some loud swearer or loose sailor, but he has them. 
One’s ideal makes a vast difference in his life.' The stone- 
mason and the sculptor work at the same work, shaping 
stone. But one builds only a pile, the other carves an Olym- 
pian Jove or peerless Minerva. Two men work at engrav- 
ing. One makes a counterfeit, works out a lie, demoralizes 
the community, and dies in prison. The other engraves a 
head of Christ whose tenderness and beauty win the heart of 
the world. Two men work in coal. One toiling in grim 
darkness and dirt under ground with never an hour for 
cheering thought, with only time to work, eat, and sleep, 
is driven like a gin-horse 

‘** Round the gaily scene 
Of sad subjection and of sick routine.’’ 
He lives in a hovel above ground less comfortable and at- 
tractive than the mine below. The other takes out of it the 
power to lift the world’s burdens, and bears humanity sun- 
ward. He takes‘out of it light, either gas or electric, and 
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lives in a house beautiful as Edison’s, to which every beauti- 
ful thing on earth naturally flows. 

How shall these ideals be found? This is one of the im- 
perious duties of parents, teachers, and preachers. Parents 
should take children to places above their grade of life, to art 
galleries, libraries, the best accessible homes, and to prisons 
and jails by way of contrast. Teachers should show the deft 
feats of mind, the perfect processes, the results of light- 
ning calculation, the beauty of perfect poetical expression; 
preachers should set forth the perfect stature of manhood by 
forceful word and by more forceful personal example. Alas, that 
so many parents, teachers, and preachers only set up ideals of 
dress, of society, of contentious argument about insignificant 
matters, and of crawling sycophancy! While ideals are be- 
ing formed, children should be brought in contact with the 
best things in the universe that they may be inspired thereby. 

In the matter of culture, man often labors under some dif- 
ficulties. He has to cultivate what he has, his own nature. 
The viticulturist can choose among a hundred varieties of 
grapes what is best adapted to his own soil, climate, tastes, 
and market. The stock fancier has all the breeds of the 
earth from which to select the basis of his experiments,—but 
each man is shut up to himself. He wants to be a hero as. 
brave as Horatius who kept the bridge, but finds that he is 
as selfish as Catiline, and cowardly as Peter before conver-— 
sion. He wants to be as pure as St. Cecilia and he has the 
nature of a Borgia. His ideal tells him that he should be as 
beautiful, affectionate, and harmless as a dove, and he has. 
nothing to make his ideal of, but a rattlesnake. Ah, well, 
let us remember that there are creation and re-creation. There 
was a man who was surprised to find himself a recreant ruler, 
a defiled prince, a thief of the one ewe lamb of a loving heart, 
an adultereranda murderer. But he knelt before the power 
that works for perfectness and cried, ‘‘ Create in me a clean 
heart, and renew a right spirit within me.’’ It was not in 
vain. Nature was changed and that man has been one of 
the best ideals of human nature for a thousand generations. 
And the chiefest of the apostles was once a blasphemer and 
a persecutor, injurious and exceeding mad against the church. 
Men who have any lofty thought of culture for their nature 
should begin by having all the wolf and hyena and copper- 
head taken out. Taken out, not educated out. If I finda 
scorpion in my bed in India, I do not sit down to teach him 
the incompatibility of the human and the arachnoid species, 
and that the tail juice that might be perfectly agreeable to 
him would be very deleterious to me. No, such educative 
processes are too slow and useless. I jerk him out with a 
pole. If thy right hand offend thee by forging other peo- 
ple’s names, or stealing other people’s property, if thy right 
foot offend thee by going in the ways of evil; cut them off. 

The process of culture by external help is admirably given 
in a bit of unapproachable philosophy and practical appli- 
cation in an old book written eighteen hundred twenty-four 
years ago in a prisonin Rome. It iscalledthe Epistle to the 
Ephesians. I bow my knees unto the Father, the source, 
center, and fullness of all possible force of every kind, that he 
would grant you according to the greatest possible measure 
to be strengthened with might by his spirit in the inner man. 
Ah, truest philosophy of culture. Truest development of inner 
personality, perfect strengthening of faculties, instead of a 
heaping up of externals. Strengthened in order that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith. True philosophy again. 
Strengthened in order to receive some help too great for 
human strength unaided to bear, viz., for a dwelling or 
abiding of the source and end of all culture. And all this in 
order to a third possibility. In order that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in tove, may be able to comprehend with all 
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saints what is the breadth and length and depth and height, 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 
And all this as a subsidiary and inferior matter and as a step 
to the grander whole, viz., in order that ye may be filled 
with all the fullness of God. Does this sound like religion 
and, therefore, awaken repugnance? Then call it culture, 
and behold it gives an idea that no poet or philosopher or 
optimist of the race ever reached. It is first, strength ; and 
worse than all things men hate to be weak. It is second 
faith, bringing in the Son of God asa perpetual guest. Then 
it gives love that passeth mental knowledge, and lastly fills 
up every instinct of beauty, every faculty of mental great- 
ness, every capacity of joy, every soaring ambition for pow- 
er, every yearning for immortality with all the fullness of 
God. He is the source of all beauty, of music, color, sound, 
or wisdom, at the a b c of which we have worked for six 
thousand years; all love that knows no limit of exquisite 
ecstasy and joyful sacrifice; all ambition that is as high above 
ours as the heavens are above the earth. All this is offered 
on the most philosophic and practical plan and with power 
to make it all good. Therets the same exceeding greatness 
of power to usward, according to the working of His mighty 
power, which He wrought in Christ when He raised Him from 
the dead and set Him at His own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality and power and might and 
dominion and every name that is named, not only in this 
world but also in that which is to come. 

What are the possibilities of the human mind? They are 
such that the human mind itself cannot grasp them. We 
are often amazed at the greatness of some man in some single 
department. A musician may strike a score of notesin a 
second, giving to every one a definite time, force, and ex- 
pression of soul. He may hear a long piece of music, in- 
cluding thousands of notes and sit down and reproduce it all. 
An Alexander knows every soldier by name. A Porson will 
acquire scores of languages. A Newton is incomparably 
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great in mathematics. A Grant amazes one by his compre- 
hension of the strategetics of war. Anda Wesley founds a 
spiritual empire that passes into all languages, over the 
boundaries of all continents, and establishes itself in all parts 
of the earth. 

Now suppose you take the one crowning excellency of 
each one of a hundred great men and combine them into one 
man ; a man who shall be in every department as great as 
any man ever was in any single department. It is not too 
much to say that this one great man, consummate flower of 
all the ages, is not beyond the wish, ideal, and ambition of 
God for every child of his eternal love. 

There is a species of century plant called the maguey. It 
grows for years with great coarse leaves as thick as your 
two hands, broad as three, and long as twenty. It puts out 
sharp thorns and is as ugly athing as grows, and it gets 
worse all the time. But suddenly it shoots up in afew days 
a great shaft tall and thick as a small telegraph pole, and 
decks its spreading head with thousands of flowers. The 
possibility of all that fragrant beauty was always in that de- 
testable ugliness. 

So humanity grows through the centuries, getting more 
ugly and savage, putting out thorns that are bayonets, and 
swords that slay, and with no promise but that of getting 
worse. But suddenly some tall Huss or Savonarola or Wes- 
ley shoots up aloft, and crowns humanity with a wealth of 
flowers and fruit. 

Individual men develop in the same way. There are sud- 
den growths provided for in their nature. It makes no dif- 
ference how ugly and depraved a man may be, he is con- 
stitutionally provided with a possibility of flowering into 
vernal beauty and bearing fruit unto eternal life. 

Class of 1888: You have been provided with a nature 
constitutionally designed for development. Ideals, the loft- 
iest conceivable, are set before you, and power is offered for 
their realization. 
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BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 


A ripple rose upon a lake 
And left a circle there. 

‘‘A pebble from the shore,’’ some said, 
‘Sent singing through the air.”’ 


But one whose vision sometimes falls 
Beyond our common ken, 

Looked up and said, ‘‘ A thought of God 
‘‘Has fallen among men.”’ 


We watched the circles as they spread ; 
We watched the long, bright hours, 
Till all the lonely shores replied, 
‘*The thought of God is ours.”’ 


The singing sedges bore it on ; 
The grasses to the grain ; 

The woodland to the mountain pine 
Whispered the thought again. 


Till through the highways of the world, 
The paths of air and sea, 

A thought went throbbing on its way 
Into eternity. 


The hours are years ; the years are ten ; 
The circles—what are they ? 

A hundred thousand hearts bear on 
The thought of God to-day. 


Through many a heart and many a home 
The living current flows ; 

The weary waste and wilderness 
Has blossomed as the rose. 


And o’er the clamor of the world, 
Its sounds of greed and strife, 
A voice is crying clear and sweet, 

‘“The only wealth is life.’’ 


Where is the prophet, where the seer 
Anointed to behold 

The years, by tens, run down the glass 
Of time like sands of gold ? 


And when a hundred tens are told ;— 
O far Eternity ! 

The years alone may tell us what 
A thought of God shall be ! 


*This poem, written by Miss Lathbury in honor of the 1oth anniversary of the founding of the C. L.S. C., was read at the anniversary services held 


at Chautauqua on August 11, 1888. 








THE ASSEMBLIES OF 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 

The fifteenth session of the Chautauqua Assembly began 
on July 3, 1888, and closed August 27. The outward appear- 
ance of Chautauqua at the opening was highly pleasing to 
the patrons who had gathered to enter Retreat or College, or 
‘to enjoy the platform exercises and the air, lake, and sports. 
A new phase of material development was evident to those 
who were able to compare the appearance of things with 
what it had been in other years. To them it was evident 
that Chautauqua was beginning to ‘‘take polish.’’ In past 
years the struggles with stumps and undergrowth and tangled 
briers and irrepressible jimson weed and elderberry, monopo- 
lized time and money. There were roads to be made along 
pathways; houses were demanded where there were but 
shanties ; Chautauqua had to clean up and solidify. But 
with this year began the era of polish. A large amount of 
building had been done in the spring, and it nearly all was 
of the substantial, finished sort which stamps a place as 
‘‘solid”’ and ‘‘handsome.”’ The most noteworthy example 
was the Methodist Episcopal Headquarters. 

The College of Liberal Arts opened on July 5 and contin- 
ued until August 15. The session was one of the highest 
success. The representation of students might be called in- 
ternational, for not only were all the states and territories 
represented, but there were students from Canada and Japan. 
Three hundred eighty-four persons were enrolled during the 
session. Among these were ministers, professors in univer- 


sities and colleges, college students, theological students, 


teachers in institutes, academies, and seminaries, teachers 
from public and private schools in grades below the normal 
and high school, and principals of schools. One hundred six- 
teen of the students had received college degrees. Twenty 
different religious denominations were represented among 
them. The range of occupations and of denominational pref- 
erences gave a company of students who could look at their 
studies from very different points of view and bring a variety 
of experiences to mutually stimulate. The advanced schol- 
arship of the majority gavea breadth ofculture most unusual 
in a college body, and most inspiring to the young and the 
backward. The quality of work demanded and given was 
a source of strength to the teachers and a joy to the students. 
All these things were worth more than mere numbers. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat held between July 7 
and August 3, its tenth annual session. The decade through 
which the Retreat has passed has secured some positive re- 
sults ; among them, the devoted attention of a strong corps of 
educators, the good-will and support ofa large body of studi- 
ous and ambitious teachers, and a set of foundation princi- 
ples with both vitality and progress in them. The outlook 
for the coming decade is most encouraging. 

The Assembly which opened August 7 and continued 
through the session was distinguished by the quality of the 
work done in Bible study, the high tone of the devotional meet- 
ings, the great enthusiasm of the C.L.S.C.,and the fullness and 
richness of the program. Bible study took a new complexion 
from the interest which the School of the English Bible had 
aroused by its July session, and the Normal showed the 
effect. Atthe close of the session Bishop Vincent announced 
that he would organize classes for the study of the English 
Bible, in which he would be assisted by his secretary, the 
Rev. W. D. Bridge, M.A. The first course is designed for 
ministers, and will embrace the study of the Pastoral Epis- 
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tles, beginning with Paul’s letters to Timothy. The Devo- 
tional Hour under the direction of the usual leader, Dr. B. M. 
Adams, was characterized by sincere and earnest spirituality, 
and was very largely attended. The League of Prayer formed 
two years ago was larger in numbers and more powerful in 
faith than ever before. A few days before the close of the 
session Dr. Adams was called to his home in the East by the 
death of his wife. This great sorrow coming to a leader so 
universally trusted and beloved, had a marked effect upon 
the great Assembly. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle had an of- 
fice open in July and by the beginning of August everything 
was in full operation. There were six classes of graduates, 
four classes of undergraduates, and one class of candidates 
eager for the seniors to get out of the way so that they might 
organize, all holding class meetings. These various bodies, 
well-attended and spirited as they were, made an active and 
happy summer for the C.L.S.C. The Union Class Building 
was the most interesting subject of discussion, and before 
the close of the session plans were made to increase the six 
classes formerly interested in the undertaking to ten and to 
change the plan of the building to class rooms surrounding 
an open court. Recognition Day brought nearly five hun- 
dred ’88’s to Chautauqua. The exercises were full of that 
wonderful esprit de corps, that gladness and hopefulness 
which no other occasion can equal. The Class of ’92 organ- 
ized immediately after Recognition Day with an enrollment 
of some three hundred members. 

The platform program throughout the session was of a su- 
perior quality and its reception hearty. The subjects touched 
by it, were wisely selected to cover a variety of interests 
and the ablest men were asked to handle them. While his- 
tory, art, science, and literature figured extensively among the 
topics, they by no means crowded out questions of public 
import : temperance, Jesuitism, the labor troubles, and politi- 
cal abuses. It was a broad, timely, well-manned program. A 
feature which has helped the popularity of the session was the 
practice of putting on every day a concert or entertainment. 

Socially there was a decided advance observable through- 
out the session. The various departments have gathered 
about them in the years in which Chautauqua has been in 
operation, numbers of devotees who now are well acquainted 
and whose mutual interests make their social intercourse 
peculiarly congenial. This fact was especially noticeable in 
the College and C. L. S. C. gatherings. The enjoyment of 
the season was heightened by the wise encouragement which 
the management gave to out-of-door sports. Tennis and 
base ball each were put under the direction of competent 
leaders and were supported heartily by the young and the 
wise among the old. The Chautauqua nine made a record 
showing only one defeat ; and the tennis tournament which 
closed the season lasted three days with considerable bril- 
liant playing. The gymnasium was patronized as never be- 
fore, over three hundred seventy-five pupils taking the course. 

The intellectual and spiritual tone of Chautauqua for 1888 
was high and clear. People lived above petty thoughts and 
ignoble talk. Few people came and went who were not stimu- 
lated to better efforts and nobler thinking. In short, the 
Assembly of 1888 was characterized by comfort, good health, 
vigorous out-of-door life, hearty enjoyment, the best of fel- 
lowship, high thinking, honest purpose, and a genuine 
spirituality, 
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ACTON PARK, INDIANA. 

‘The entire session of the Acton Park Assembly, held from 
July 17-Aug. 10, was marked by good results in all of 
its departments. From the lecture platform daily large 
audiences were edified and instructed by speakers of high 
reputation; among them were Drs. G. L. Curtiss, J. C. 
Chafee, R. Roberts; Profs. W. S. Tucker, A. J. Beveridge ; 
and Bey Taninosian, of Antioch, Syria. 

On Recognition Day, August 2, the long procession halted 
in its march at the Golden Gate, where Mr. J. C. Pulse, the 
Marshal of the Day, addressed a few words to the members 
of the Class of ’88, and on reaching the Hall he also con- 
ducted the formal Recognition Services. The annual address 
was delivered in the Auditorium by the Rev. G. L. Curtiss, 
of De Pauw University, and at its close the diplomas were 
given to five graduates. A Camp Fire and a song service 
closed the day. 

BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN. 

The Assembly of 1888 was the most successful season in 
the history of Bay View. The attendance was much larger 
than last year, and the receipts-were nearly twice as great. 

Eight months ago the Summer School for Teachers was 
first announced, and this season the teachers took Bay View. 
Loud Hall, the gift of the Hon. H. M. Loud, of Oscoda, 
erected and furnished for this department at an expense of 
over four thousand dollars excited admiration. It is a com- 
bination of school, home, and dormitory, something en- 
tirely new, and a great success. Superintendent David 
Howell, of Lansing, is at the head of this department with 
a faculty of such strong educators as Miss Matilda H. Ross, 
Alfred A. Wright, of Boston, Miss M. Louise Jones, Prof. 
Fall, of Albion College, Prof. Lodeman, of the State Nor- 
mal School, and Supt. Perry, of Ann Arbor. 

Another success was the new Normal School for Sun- 
day-school workers. One hundred fifteen earnest teachers 
registered in the first class. Mr. Horace Hitchcock is at the 
head of the school, and was ably assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Washburn. 

Prof. C. B. Cady was Director of the School of Music, and 
had for assistants his brother, Prof. O. B. Cady, Miss Julia 
B. Caruthers, Mr. W. G. Bryant, and a number of soloists. 
The Assembly has six other departments, each changing, 
and growing more in favor every year. 

The general program was never finer. Among the speak- 
ers were Bishop J. H. Vincent, P. S. Henson, Geo. P. Hayes, 
J. DeWitt Miller, Alfred A. Wright, H. H. Ragan, and 
Frank Lincoln. Two days were largely given over to the 
W. C. T. U., which has always had a sympathetic welcome 
here, and we heard Mrs. Sallie Chapin, of Georgia, Miss 
Mary McDowell, of Chicago, the Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and 
other eloquent speakers gave addresses. 

Five missionary days of great interest were sandwiched in 
the middle of the general program. Among the speakers 
were Bishop Ninde, Mrs. Barakat from Syria, W. P. 
McLaughlin, of New Orleans, Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, 
Dennis Osborne from India, and Miss May Porter from China. 

The graduating class numbered thirty-nine. A great deal 
of interest was awakened in the C. L. S. C. by the presence 
of Bishop Vincent, who gave the Baccalaureate Sermon and 
the Recognition Day address. 

Michigan Chautauquans number now nearly five thou- 
sand, and have organized a Michigan branch, whose Secre- 
tary is Miss Carrie E. Skillman. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Extensive preparations which were carried to a most 
Successful issue, marked the second annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley Assembly held July 16-21. From the 


opening exercises in which a keen expectation of the good 
things awaiting them was stamped upon the faces of all, 
to the closing services, when on the part of many, this ex- 
pression had been changed to one of earnest purpose, it 
was an occasion for garnering large sheaves of information 
and inspiration to enrich and ennoble the coming years. 

The special features of the Assembly were the Normal 
Department under charge of the Rev. J. H. James, and the 
C. L. S. C. Round Tables. 

Among the speakers were the Revs. Chas. Parkhurst, 
E. P. Armstrong, A. B. Leonard; Profs. G. A. Hoadly, 
C. T. Winchester, J. H. Pillsbury, C. D. Woods; Mr. Geo. 
W. Cable, Mr. Benjamin Clarke, of England, and Mr. Robt. 
Nourse. 

Bishop Vincent made the address on Recognition Day, 
which roused great enthusiasm in the interests of the 
Cc. L. S. C. At its close diplomas were given to fourteen 
graduates. 

The new Class of ’92 was organized with seventeen mem- 
bers, and others, to a large number, eagerly took circulars 
and applications for membership, promising to read the cir- 
culars and send applications from their homes. 

The prospect for the future is excellent. 

CLEAR LAKE, IOWA. 

The Assembly of the North-west was held at Clear Lake, 
Iowa, August 18-30. 

The Rev. T. E. Fleming, Ph.D., D.D., was Superintendent 
of Instruction, and the Rev. R. W. Keeler, D.D., Assistant ; 
all under the direction of the Rev. W. D. Mabry, M. A. 

The work of the Assembly Normal Union was well done ; 
the Normal Class being large and enthusiastic. 

One of the most popular attractions was the Summer 
School of Theology and New Testament Greek, under the 
general direction of Dean Wright. Dr. J. H. Rigby, of 
Lyons, Iowa, was Instructor in Theology, and Prof. Quayle, 
Instructor in Greek. 

July 27 was Recognition Day. The exercises were con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. D. Mabry, M. A., and were carried 
out according to the plan of the Recognition Services pre- 
pared for the C. L. S. C. Bishop Warren gave his great 
lecture, ‘‘ The Forces of a Sunbeam.’’ There were four mem- 
bers in the graduating class. 

The program of evening entertainments was the best ever 
presented at Clear Lake. The Rev. J. O. Foster, of Chicago, 
gave two illustrated lectures, the Rev. Eugene May lectured 
on the Yosemite, Mr. Frank Lincoln gave two of his match- 
less humorous entertainments, Bishop Foss lectured on 
‘‘Glimpses of Europe.’’ Bishop Foss preached Sunday, 
July 22, and Bishop Warren, Sunday, July 29. 

CRETE, NEBRASKA. 

Out on the prairie has sprung up an Assembly equal in 
its attendance to almost any in the country, and surpassed 
by none in the representative character of its audience. Its 
location is at Crete, Neb., and its session this year con- 
tinued from June 28-July ro. 

Extensive improvements in the way of buildings have 
been made since last year; among others a fine building 
erected largely through the generosity of two gentlemen of 
Lincoln, and named Dunning Hall in honor of the Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., the Superintendent of Instruction. 
This furnished hospitable entertainment to the lecturers and 
teachers. 

The various departments of Sunday-School Normal work 
were well attended, under the direction of Col. Robert Cow- 
den, the Rev. R. S. Holmes, and Mrs. Kennedy. The Rev. 
J. D. Stewart conducted the Intermediate Class for children 
over twelve years of age. 
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Among the lecturers were Col. Geo. W. Bain, of Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, of Michigan, Dr. Duryea, 
and the Rev. A. E. Winship, of Boston, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
of New York, and Bishop H. W. Warren, of Denver. 

One of the unique things connected with this Assembly 
is the Lawyers’ Association, which has put up a fine build- 
ing as headquarters. The President of the Association, 
Mr. F. I. Foss, is one of the leading lawyers of the state. 
On Lawyers’ Day Judge T. M. Cooley, of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission, delivered an 
admirable address on ‘‘ Some Familiar Principles of Govern- 
ment.’’ He is a member of the Congregational church at 
Ann Arbor, earnestly interested in Christian work, and his 
address, unassuming, practical, and weighty, was received 
with great satisfaction by the large number of professional 
men present. Senator Manderson, of Nebraska, made the 
journey of 2,700 miles, from Washington and return, for the 
sole purpose of delivering the oration on Independence Day, 
when over 12,000 people were on the grounds. The average 
daily attendance at the Assembly was over 6,000, a decided 
proof of the good opinion Nebraska people have of Crete. 

The preparations for Recognition Day had been elaborate 
and the perfect success with which everything was carried 
through amply repaid all effort that had been put forth. 
The Recognition address was made by Bishop H. W. 
Warren. The graduating class consisted of forty-seven 
members. 

EAST EPPING, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Summer School and Assembly at East Epping, July 20- 
August 18, was a success in every particular. Since the 
School was decided upon last summer, the Revs. J. M 
Durrell, Principal of the Academia, O. S. Baketel, 
Assembly Director, and Otis Cole, the Secretary, have 


planned and labored, and the success is due largely to 


their efforts. Credit should be given also to the Revs. J. M. 
Dutton, President of the Hedding Chautauqua Association, 
H. H. French, Treasurer, and C. U. Dunning, President of 
the Hedding Camp Meeting Association. 

There were over one hundred students in the different 
departments. The Children’s Class, in charge of Miss Annie 
S. Harlow, numbered nearly one hundred. 

Round Tables were held each day of the Assembly. 

The Normal work was a prominent feature. The first 
year’s course was taught by Miss Nellie M. Brown, and the 
second year’s by the Revs. J. M. Durrell and O. S. Baketel, 
the former taking the Old Testament section and the latter 
the New Testament. 

Recognition Day occurred August 16. The canteens 
graduates passed through the Golden Gate into the Aca- 
demia Grove, where they were formally recognized. The 
procession marched through avenues to Chautauqua Hall, 
where the address was delivered by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, upon ‘‘A Dream of To-morrow.’’ There were nearly 
two hundred members of the C. L. S. C. in the line. In 
addition to the C. L. S. C. diplomas, thirty-one diplomas 
and certificates were awarded to members of the school who 
had successfully passed the examinations in the different 
departments. 

Among the noted lecturers were the Revs. O. S. Baketel, 
J. M. Durrell, A. McGregor, O. P. Gifford, D.D., the Hon. 
W. W. Thomas, Corporal Tanner, Dr. Thomas Hill, and 
Miss Ida Clothier. The annual sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Chas. Parkhurst, D.D. 

The Dedication of the Academia Grove, occurred on 
July 20, with an address by Bishop Vincent. This was 
followed by a reception to the Bishop. Temperance Day 
and Grand Army Day were observed. 
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FRYEBURG, MAINE. 

The New England Chautauquans held their annual As- 
sembly, as usual, at Fryeburg from July 30 to August II. 

The general course of exercises was divided into three 
departments, the Sunday-school, music, and lectures. They 
were well carried out and were profitable to those who at- 
tended them. 

The work of the Sunday-school was two-fold, first, Normal 
instruction, or the best methods of teaching, conducted in 
the Primary Department by Mrs. H. C. Westwood, and the 
Adult Department by the Rev. A. T. Dunn, of Portland; and, 
second, analysis of the Bible. Dr. Dunning, Secretary of 
the Congregational Publishing Society, in three lectures pre- 
sented a comprehensive survey of the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. W. F. Berry, of Farmington, in sixteen lessons, a 
similar survey of the whole Bible, following mainly the 
methods of Dr. J. L. Hurlbut’s manual. 

The Music Department was under the charge of Professor 
W. F. Morse, of Kent’s Hill Seminary, assisted by Professor 
W. E. Bachelder. They won the high praise of all who were 
present, for the fine music which added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion. 

Besides these several departments, incidental topics had 
recognition more or less extensive. The W. C. T. U. intro- 
duced their work and discussed not only the Temperance 
cause, but that of Social Purity also. The Woman Suffra- 
gists displayed their orange ribbons, and awakened some 
discussion, pro and con, but had no special meeting. The 
Sabbath services were simple and restful as became the 
sacred day. 

Twenty-two formal lectures were delivered during the ses- 
sion to large and appreciative audiences. They were most of 
them by our well-known and able lecturers, and altogether 
afforded a mass of instruction and entertainment on a great 
variety of important subjects rarely combined im one occasion. 

On Recognition Day the graduating class:and the alumni 
and teachers marched in procession to the Auditorium, pre- 
ceded by the younger classes and a band of little children. 
The formal Recognition Service was read alternately and an 
address delivered by Dr. E. J. Haynes, of the Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston. It was an earnest plea for our common schools 
as the hope of our republic, and a deprecation of all secta- 
rian efforts to destroy them or to change their character. 
After this the graduating diplomas were delivered to the 
fifty-eight members of the Class of 1888. 

GLEN PARK, COLORADO. 

The second annual meeting of the Colorado Chautauqua was 
held at Glen Park, July 10-21. The attendance was much 
greater than that of last year. 

The Rev. Mr. Broadhead, of Denver, conducted with 
marked ability the Normal class, which averaged fifty or 
more. Prof. Carter taught classes in Art. Prof. Whiteman 
lead the Choral class. President Gilmore, to whom the ex- 
istence of this Assembly is mainly due, presided over the 
whole thing with the utmost patience and faithfulness. 

The program was unusually good. On the opening day 
Governor Adams gave an excellent address. The Rev. R. T. 
Cross read an original poem. There were about forty lec- 
tures and entertainments, nearly all of them by Colorado 
men, and all were first-class. 

On Recognition Day, July 20, three members of the 
C. L. S. C. received diplomas. The exercises. closed with a 
huge bonfire on the mountain, and speeches were made by a 
number of the visitors. 

ISLAND HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY. 

At Island Heights, Opening Day, July 26, was observed as 

Recognition Day. The three days’ session was full of good. 
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things. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. J. S. Parker, 

President of the Assembly, Drs. J. B. Graw, I. N. Quimby, 

and Messrs. Thomas Perrins and E. T. Perrins. A stereop- 

ticon lecture on ‘‘Odd Places in the Old World,”’ a special 

hour for Sunday-School Teachers, and the presentation of 

seals and prizes, were additional and pleasant features. 
LAKESIDE, OHIO. 

This important gathering of students and listeners on the 
peninsula north of Sandusky, Ohio, had a most profitable 
and enjoyable time July 17-31, under the Superintendency 
of the Rev. B. T. Vincent, of Akron, Ohio. 

The program was one of great strength, and afforded the 
crowds of people profit and delight. With such men in the 
lecture list as Bishop Warren, ex-President Hayes, the Rev. 
Drs. Talmage, Buckley, Townsend, Dowling, Messrs. Trimble, 
Holmes, Read, McLaughlin ; such illustrators on blackboard 
and canvas as Messrs. Frank Beard, W. I. Marshall, G. W. 
Edmundson, and J. O. Foster; such elocutionary work as 
that done by Profs. R. L. Cumnock and C. F. Underhill ; 
such music as was rendered by-Prof. Blakeslee’s Choir, with 
Miss Belle McClintock and the Madrigal Concert Party of 
Cleveland ; such teaching as that given by the Revs. R. S. 
Holmes, E. Person, C. W. Tannyhill, and Mrs. B. T. Vin- 
cent, what could have been expected, and what realized but 
good times? To these were added language lessons, art 
instruction, memory drills, pronouncing matches, and all that 
adds charm and helpfulness to the prosecution of the ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua Idea,’’ wherever its work is done. C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables were conducted daily by Profs. Shearer, Matteson, and 
others. The Devotional Hour, underthe leadership of the Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Pearce, was unusually rich in spiritual results. 

Recognition Day was an occasion of intense interest and 
enthusiasm. The procession was large and the spectacular 


exercise of weaving the class colors unique and beautiful. 
The Flower Girls were in place and did their work charm- 
ingly ; the Arches were passed by a goodly representation 
of the class of the year; and after their Recognition by the 
Rev. B. T. Vincent, the oration was delivered by the Rev. 
Bishop Henry W. Warren, D. D., one of the Counselors of 


the C. L. S.C. It was a magnificent discourse upon ‘‘ The 
Posssibilities of Culture.’’ The Bishop presented diplomas 
to thirty-four graduates. A reception was given to the Class 
in the evening at the hotel, and with fire-works the stirring 
and profitable day closed. 

The management of the Lakeside work, including Reform 
Assembly, S. S. Encampment, and Camp Meeting, is under 
the general direction of thoroughly live men, such as Messrs. 
‘Griswold, Gill, and Jacobs ; and the Revs. Mitchell, Persons, 
Tannyhill, and others, and nothing was left undone to 
guarantee success. 

LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS. 

The summer Assembly at Lake Bluff was a season of un- 
qualified success. The extensive program planned was 
carried out. The classes, lectures, and music were never 
better. Special attention was given to Sunday-school work. 

Those in search of pleasure and instruction were admir- 
ably entertained by the following lecturers and ministers : 
Lieut. Schwatka, the Rev. Wm. Smith, the Rev. Arthur 
Edwards, the Rev. W. P. Stowe, Frank Lincoln, the Rev. 
E. N. Drew, W. M. R. French, Bishop Vincent, Bishop 
Fallows, the Rev. P. H. Swift, the Rev. Geo. E. Reed. 

The anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society was impressive, and attracted a large audience. The 
Rey. Dr. Jackson, once a missionary in South America, gave 
a practical address. 

Even nature recognized the auspicious occasion, Recogni- 
tion Day, by furnishing her brightest sunshine and coolest 
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breezes. A royal reception was given Bishop Vincent at 
this time. The audience gathered in the Tabernacle, which 
was beautifully decorated. Above the pulpit was a suspended 
arch, bearing the words, ‘‘ Welcome to our Old Chancellor 
and the New Bishop.’’ Diplomas were conferred upon the 
eleven graduating members by Bishop Vincent. 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 

June 26 witnessed the opening of the second session of the 
Kentucky Chautauqua Assembly. Since the close of the 
Assembly last year, wonderful changes have taken place ; 
the property of Woodland Park has been purchased by the 
association, and improved in every way. A new and com- 
modious Tabernacle with a seating capacity of nearly three 
thousand has been erected, occupying the center of the park. 
Various smaller halls, for the accommodation of the different 
classes, occupy appropriate positions on the grounds, and, 
best of all, the good home-like tents flourish in almost count- 
less numbers, arranged in most pleasing manner, and occu- 
pied by joyous and happy parties of friends. 

The various departments, under the leadership of compe- 
tent instructors, gathered large classes, and accomplished 
good results. The lecture platform was supplied with first- 
class talent throughout, and the audiences increased con- 
stantly to the very close of the session. 

From the energetic President, Mr. Pierce, the untiring 
Secretary, Col. Edmondson, the competent and popular Sup- 
erintendent, Prof. McClintock, to the ordinary employee of 
the association, each officer proved the right man in the right 
place, courteous and kind, endeavoring in every possible 
manner to please the people. 

In no other Assembly in our acquaintance are gathered so 
many young people and children who are so thoroughly 
identified with the work and imbued with the Chautauqua 
spirit as at the Kentucky Assembly. One feature is especi- 
ally commendable, namely, that the Sabbath is an ideal day 
at this place. ‘‘Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the 
midst,’’ is a motto that is not forgotten at the Kentucky 
Chautauqua. A deep devotional spirit pervades every exer- 
cise, and doubtless this very fact has much to do with the 
success attending the Assembly. 

LONG PINE, NEBRASKA. 

The Long Pine Chautauqua is one of the sisterhood of As- 
semblies. The second session was held this season, July 12-24. 

The exercises included Schools of Politics, Pedagogy, 
Natural Science, and Theology, besides the leading features 
of all the Chautauquas, the C. L. S. C. and the C.N.U. 
There were three classes in the Chautauqua Normal 
Union ; and several passed the examinations in each class. 
The Rev. Geo. W. Martin is President, the Rev. J. G. Evans, 
D.D., of Illinois, is Superintendent of Instruction, and the 
Rev. J. D. Stewart is Conductor of the Normal Department, 
and also has charge of the C. L. S. C. 

Temperance Classes, under the direction of the W. C. T. U. 
of the state, were a leading feature of the Assembly. 

On Recognition Day one graduate received a diploma. 

The lectures in all departments were of a high order. Such 
men as the Rev. R. Dunn, D.D., of Hillsdale College, 
Mich., the Rev. Eli McClish, D.D., President of Grand 
Prairie Commercial College and Female Institute, of 
Onarga, Ill., and the Rev. H. A. Shorey, A.M., President 
of Gates College, Neb., were among the lecturers. The 
Musical Department, under Prof. J. M. Blose, of Franklin 
Academy, included a chorus choir and beginners’ class. 

In short, this Assembly was characterized by hard work 
and an excellent spirit of Christian fellowship and hospital- 
ity ; and the management hope to keep it on this firm basis 
for the years to come. 
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MAHTOMEDI, MINNESOTA. 

The Mahtomedi Chautauqua Assembly held its sixth an- 
nual session on its beautiful grounds, White Bear Lake, 
Minnesota, July 17-August 2. The attendance was largely 
increased over that of any former year. The Rev. Wilbur 
L. Davidson was in charge ofthe Assembly. A very brilliant 
program was presented, including the following well-known 
lecturers : Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, Bishop Henry W. War- 
ren, the Hon. R. G. Horr, Dr. P. S. Henson, Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, Prof. J. B. De Mott, Rollo Kirk Bryan, Wallace Bruce, 
General B. M. Prentiss, Mary T. Lathrap, Leon H. Vincent, 
Wilbur L. Davidson, Albert Banks, the Rev. John Stafford, 
Gen. C. C. Andrews, the Rev. J. F. Chaffee, D.D., Prof. C. 
H. Cooper, Prof. W. C. Wilson, the Rev. H. C. Jennings, 
Judge J. P. Rea, and others. 

The well-known musical conductor, Professor C. C. Case, 
had charge of the chorus. Additional musical features were 
the Stewart Concert Company, Herr Hugo Tuerpe, the cor- 
net virtuoso, Mrs. Kate Foote, of Chicago, Miss Katherine 
Waugh, of Evanston, Illinois, as soloist, and Miss Grace 
Welch, of Minneapolis, as accompanist. 

Special features of class work included the following : Sun- 
day-School Normal, the Rev. W. L. Davidson; Physical 
Culture, Miss M. Mercer ; Art, Prof. Douglass Volk ; Kinder- 
garten, Mrs. V. K. Hayward; Greek and Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, Dean A. A. Wright. All were largely attended. 

Recognition Day, July 27, witnessed the graduation of a 
class numbering sixteen. The address was delivered by 
Dr. A. H. Gillet. The management of the Mahtomedi 
Assembly are liberal and enthusiastic. Large plans are al- 
ready being laid for next year. This Assembly is destined 
to become one of the greatest in the North-west. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE. 

The ninth annual session of the Monteagle Assembly fully 
met the high expectations regarding it, and all associated in 
any way with it unite in pronouncing it a great success. 

The C. L. S. C. headquarters was established in a tent 
near the Children’s Temple where the members took turns in 
staying for the purpose of meeting other members and an- 
swering inquiries. Professor H. S. Jacoby, of Bethlehem, 
Pa., a member of the Class of ’82, had charge of the Sunday- 
School Normal work and rendered invaluable aid in all de- 
departments of C. L. S. C. work. The Round Tables were 
unusually interesting and well attended. A preview ofthe next 
year’s course of reading was given by Prof. A. P. Bourland, 
of the School of English, South-western Baptist Univer- 
sity, and Prof. W. H. Naff of Bristol College, Tennessee, led 
the discussion on Greek History and Literature as the most 
prominent feature of the course. 

Recognition Day, July 27, was as bright and beautiful as 
the most exacting could ask. All members of the C. L. S. C. 
had been rejoicing at the prospect of seeing President Lewis 
Miller on that occasion, and when it was known that owing 
to pressing business engagements he could not come, the 
disappointment was great. Ashis representative Dr. Wythe 
came and all were pleased to meet this genial, cultured gen- 
tleman. 

Prof. H. S. Jacoby and Dr. Wythe conducted the Recog- 
nition Services. At the Amphitheater Dr. Wythe delivered 
the Annual Address and presented diplomas to the three 
graduates. 

MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 

The ninth annual encampment of the Monona Lake As- 
sembly began July 24, and continued until Friday, August 3. 

The season was the most successful one in its history. 
The attendance was large, on some days reaching six thou- 
sand people, and the receipts during the first week were 
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twenty per cent larger than during the same time last year. 

The same plan of combined study and recreation prevailed 
as at Lake Chautauqua. The Normal Class under the charge 
of Dr. Hurlbut was one of the most marked features of the 
Assembly, and large numbers of delighted students expressed 
their appreciation of it. The Musical Department was 
directed by Dr. H. R. Palmer, so widely known as a most 
successful instructor, and the concerts given by hjs singers 
were highly enjoyed by the large audience. 

Recognition Day was the most successful one passed im 
the history of the Assembly, diplomas being given to fifty- 
one graduates. 

Those who were in attendance feel that they have enjoyed 
a grand mid-summer festival of good things, and have re- 
ceived impulses and helps in the work of the church and the- 
Sunday-school, which will deepen their love of the work and 
make them more successful than ever in winning souls and 
training them for usefulness. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Recognition Day, August 1, was devoted to the exercises: 
of Plymouth Rock Class of Mountain Grove Assembly. 
The exercises were conducted by the Rev. John Horning, 
and consisted of music, concert readings, and addresses. In: 
the forenoon the Rev. Geo. W. Miller, D.D., of Brooklyn, 
New York, delivered a lecture entitled ‘‘ Pluck,’’ which was 
very interesting and instructive. 

After dinner the Chautauquans to the number of about 
one hundred marched down from the Tabernacle to the 
Auditorium. They were preceded by about twenty little 
girls, all dressed in white and bearing baskets of flowers. 
After singing the Class song for 1888, Dr. Fred. Corss was in- 
troduced, who delivered an instructive address, choosing for 
his topic the ‘‘ Conduct of Life.’’ 

After the address, Miss Armstrong, a teacher in the 
Bloomsburg schools, read a most excellent essay upon the 
value of the Educational Work of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circles. The diplomas were then conferred 
upon the eleven members of the Class of 1888 by the Rev. 
H. C. Pardoe, of Harrisburg. 

OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY. 

The exercises of the Ocean City Assembly began July ro 
with the first of a series of three Normal lessons on the sub- 
ject of the Tabernacle and the Synagogue, given by the Rev. 
J. H. Payran, of Bridgeton, N. J. 

Thursday was Recognition Day. The usual exercises were 
conducted by the Manager, the Rev. J. S. Parker, A.B., of 
Beverly, N: J., who delivered an address on the subject of 
‘Chautauqua and Symmetrical Education.”’ 

On Friday afternoon a Chautauqua Round Table fol- 
lowed the Normal lesson, and the Manager made an address. 
on Chautauqua and the Chautauqua University. The Rev. 
J. B. Graw, D. D., lectured on London and Paris in the 
evening. A lecture by the Rev. Parker was given at the 
evening gathering on the subject of ‘‘Blunders.’’ The ser- 
mons on Sunday were preached by the Rev. Parker to a 
large and attentive congregation. 

The music for the Assembly was under the supervision of 
Mrs. Rev. S. Wesley Lake, who, assisted by her daughter 
and others, rendered a service of a most excellent character. 

Saturday was devoted to the interests of the Sunday- 
school. There were lectures and conferences in the morning 
and afternoon pertaining to its work. In the afternoon also, 
a meeting was held at which a regular Chautauqua Associa- 
tion was formed, which resolved to hold annually at Ocean 
City a Chautauqua Assembly. 


The encampment of the Cape May County Chautauqua 
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Association was held also at Ocean City, August 8 and 9. 
The weather was favorable, audiences were good, and the 
entire meeting was a success. Interesting reports came in 
from the circles of Cape May and adjoining counties. The 
Rev. G. L. Dobbins, Presiding Elder of Bridgeton District, 
made a very felicitous address of welcome. 

All the exercises were excellent, and the ‘‘ Chalk Talks,”’ 
by the Rev. C. B. Ogden, were very entertaining. The 
special letters written for the encampment by Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, D.D., Drs. Hurlbut, and E. E. Hale, were received 
with great enthusiasm. Mrs. L. H. Swain, of Goshen, 
presented the C. L. S. C. diplomas to the six graduates, 
making a neat and impressive address. The Association 
unanimously voted to unite next year with the Ocean City 
Chautauqua Association in Assembly work. 

OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 

With thorough equipment for a successful Assembly at 
Ocean Grove this year, the Superintendent of Instruction, 
Dr. B. B. Loomis, entered upon his work Saturday, July 14, 
and finished on July 24, giviug ten days to the routine of 
an elaborate program. The usual departments of Normal 
work were established, and ninety-five persons received diplo- 
mas at the close of the session. 

With Prof. and Mrs. J. R. Sweney to manage the Musical De- 
partment, and Dr. Stokes always at hand to give countenance 
and encouragement to every helpful adjunct, such as literary 
and descriptive lectures, and the varied attractions of gradu- 
ation day, the course was rounded up symmetrically, and the 
result was a notable success. 

During the ten days of Normal drill, the other departments 
of Ocean Grove activity were all well sustained. The lectures 
of Dr. Pardington, the Rev. I. Simmons, Dr. McGregor, and 
the Rev. E. R. Young, the Canadian missionary, were all on 
highly instructive themes, and three stereopticon entertain- 
ments by Professor Bolton, the ‘‘ Four Napoleons,” ‘‘ From 
Vienna to Constantinople,”’ and ‘‘ Russia and the Romanoff,”’ 
were of incomparable beauty and excellence. 

A bright and glorious morning ushered in the gala day of 
the season—Recognition Day. The Rev. C. J. Little, D.D., 
was the orator. Diplomas were awarded to. seventy-three 
C.L. S.C. graduates. 

OCEAN PARK, MAINE. 

The Ocean Park Assembly, from July 24 to Aug. 3, was 
under the direction of the Dr. A. E. Dunning, who did 
much to insure the popularity and success of the work done. 

The students in the Normal Classes appreciated the value 
of the instruction in this department by Dr. Dunning and 
the Revs. J. M. Lowden and L. Dexter. Classes in the Modern 
Languages were held daily under the direction of Professor 
Paul Rogez, who was assisted by superior native teachers. 
Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, of Boston, made the music very 
attractive, taking charge of the chorus and giving brief talks 
upon the best methods of piano and organ playing. Many 
accomplished musicians aided her. 

On Recognition Day an interesting procession was formed, 
at the head of which marched the fifteen graduates. They 
were favored in having the Rev. E. E. Hale to deliver the 
address and confer the diplomas. 

OTTAWA, KANSAS. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Ottawa Assembly was 
held in Forest Park, June 19-30. 

Dr. Hurlbut and the Rev. R. S. Holmes taught the Nor- 
mal Classes, and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, the Primary Teach- 
ers’ Class and the Young People’s Class. Miss Carrie Brooks 
had charge of the Children’s Class. 

A new feature this year was the Y. M. C. A. Camp, under 
the direction of state secretary Geo. S. Fisher. Nearly one 
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hundred young men, many of them secretaries, had daily 
meetings for Bible study under the direction of the Rev. 
Jas. H. Brookes, of St. Louis. The Ministers’ Institute was 
largely attended and excited great interest. 

The Temperance Training Class, under the direction of 
the W. C. T. U., was held daily with increasing interest and 
attendance; it is to be a regular feature of the Ottawa 
Assembly. The Musical Department was conducted by 
Dr. H. R. Palmer, and the Chorus of three hundred twenty- 
five did splendid work. 

The platform work was carried out as announced and in- 
cluded a large number of fine speakers and several brilliant 
concerts. ‘ 

The dedication of the new Hall of Philosophy excited 
much attention. The building is of similar style to the one 
at Chautauqua. A fine service was arranged by Prof. 
Holmes. Addresses were made by Dr. Duryea and Bishop 
Warren, and the formal dedication was made by Principal 
Hurlbut. 

On Recognition Day there was a great procession of mem- 
bers of all the classes. After the Class of ’88 was recognized 
by the Principal at the Hall of Philosophy, the address was 
given by Bishop Warren. Thirty-six of the graduating 
class were present. 

PACIFIC COAST, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 

The ten days session of the Pacific Coast Assembly closed 
on July 15, and all reports testify to a prosperous season. 
A large number were in regular attendance throughout the 
course for instruction in the Normal Department under the 
direction of the Misses Washburn and Hudson, of San Jose. 

The Round Tables were conducted by Mrs. M. H. Field, 
of San Jose, the Secretary, who has proved herself just the 
person for such gatherings. 

The various classes in Science under competent instructors 
progressed with satisfaction to all the students enrolled. 

Lectures were given by General O. O. Howard, the Rev. 
Robert Bentley, D.D., Judge Myrick, the Rev. G. W. James, 
Dr. N. G. Schaeffer, the Rev. C. W. Wendt, Dr. J. H. Wythe, 
J. V. Cheney, and many other distinguished speakers. 

On Recognition Day, July 14, Dr. Sinex presided at the 
exercises which were made of more than ordinary interest. 
Thirteen persons received diplomas. 

Dr. C. C. Stratton, who has been President of the Society 
since its organization here nine years ago, was obliged 
to resign his position owing to the time it required him to 
take from other duties. Dr. A. C. Hirst, D.D., University of 
the Pacific, was elected in his place. 

ROUND LAKE, NEW YORK. 

The eleventh session of the Round Lake Assembly which 
was held from July 25 to Aug. 14 under the joint director- 
ship of Drs. H. C. Farrar and B. B. Loomis, presented a bril- 
liant program of over fifty lectures and concerts. Round 
Lake rejoices in the possession of a well-equipped museum 
which afforded excellent opportunities for the study of art. 
and archzology, especial interest in which was aroused by 
the lectures of Bishop J. P. Newman and Dr. J. L. Corning. 
Among the other notable speakers were Dr. Eben Tourjée, 
General George S. Batcheller, Dr. Jahu DeWitt Miller, Prof. 
W. M. R. French, Wallace Bruce, the Rev. Sam Jones, Dr. 
H. A. Butz, and Dr. M. Hulburd. 

On Recognition Day, August 7, Dr. J. M. Buckley ad- 
dressed the graduates ; thirty-five diplomas were awarded by 
Chancellor Griffin. The large attendance at Vesper Services. 
and Round Tables proved the enthusiasm of the C. L. S. C. 
representatives, and, as a result, many names were secured 
for the Class of ’92. 

In connection with the meetings of this enterprising As- 
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sembly were held a Summer Scliool under the direction of 
Prof. Charles F. King, a Musical Festival conducted by Prof. 
George A. Mietzke, a School of Christian Philosophy under 
Dr. Charles F. Deems, and the United States Christian Com- 
mmission presided over by General Clinton B. Fisk. 

SEASIDE, KEY EAST, NEW JERSEY. 

The general outline of the work at Seaside Assembly for 
its fifth session, July 26-Aug. 12, conformed to those of 
former seasons. The departments of instruction were well- 
equipped. Mrs. M. L. Van Kirk, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia School for Kindergartners, had charge of the 
Seaside Kindergarten, the Rev. James Morrow, D.D., taught 
‘the Bible Normal Class, Prof. Enoch Perrine, the English 
Literature, Madame Alberti, the Elocution, and Prof. D. 
Batchellor, the Music. 

A course of popular lectures on literature was given by 
Prof. Perrine, and by Prof. Batchellor on music. Other 
sspeakers were C. E. Bolton, Peter Von Finkelstein, the 
Rev. Norman Fox, J. G. Lansing, D.D., Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., John C. Clyde, D.D., and President R. B. Fairbairn. 

On the morning of August 6 Recognition Services were 
held under the leadership of C. R. Blackall, M.D., Con- 
ductor of the Assembly. Speeches were made by the Rev. 
Norman Fox and the Rev. W. S. Clark, after which Dr. 
James Morrow presented the diplomas. The day closed 
with a reception to the graduates and undergraduates. 

SILVER LAKE, NEW YORK. 

The Silver Lake Assembly held its second annual session 
July 17-Aug.1. A large number of beautiful cottages have 
been erected, and many others enlarged and improved. 
The new Auditorium which the association has erected, is a 
magnificent building, an ornament as well as necessity to 
tthe place. The audiences were very large from the first and 
the management enthusiastic. 

Bishop Vincent came according to appointment on Wed- 
nesday, July 25, which was Recognition Day. There was 
an immense gathering of people. Excursions came from 
various localities: The C. L. S. C. procession was large, 
and there were ten graduates who passed through the 
Golden Gate and Arches in St. Paul’s Grove. The com- 
mencement oration by Bishop Vincent was regarded by all 
who had heard him before as one of his best efforts. The 
occasion and a magnificent and enthusiastic audience were 
inspiring. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 

This Assembly is among the oldest of Chautauqua’s rapidly 
increasing family. It is fortunately located in Framingham, 
Mass., the greatest railroad center in New England, aside 
from its cities. It is about equi-distant from Boston, Mans- 
field, Worcester, Fitchburg, Lowell, and Lawrence. The 
late Assembly opened July 10 and closed July 21. 

The Normal Class work was in charge of Drs. Hurlbut 
and Dunning and Mrs. J. S. Ostrander. The attendance of 
these classes was larger this year than ever before. Bishop 
Vincent delivered the annual address before the New Eng- 
land Normal Union. 

The platform work maintained its high grade, as may be 
inferred from addresses by such speakers as Bishop Vincent, 
Abba Goold Woolson, Benjamin Clarke, Drs. J. B. Thomas, 
J. M. Buckley, W. E. Griffis, J. W. Bashford, and L. T. 
Townsend, The W. C. T. U. furnished a corps of eloquent 
pleaders of their cause. 

Prof. A. T. Schauffler filled the place of Musical Director 
to the satisfaction of all. His concerts by Chorus Choir, 
Ruggles Street Quartet, Assembly Quartet, Philomela Quar- 
tet, Cornetist Quartet, and Solos, were received with tumult- 
uous applause. 


Recognition Day, as usual, was one of the great days of 
the feast. Bishop Vincent, who was present throughout the 
entire Assembly, excepting two days, delivered the address 
and awarded diplomas to three hundred thirty-nine students. 
Seven hundred seventy-five were in the procession, which 
was witnessed by thronging thousands in heartiest sym- 
pathy with the occasion. An enthusiastic movement was 
started for the erection next year of a C. L. S. C. building, 
to include a C. L. S. C. office and headquarters for each of 
the classes. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

The Kansas Chautauqua Assembly held its fourth annual 
session July 10-19, at Garfield Park, North Topeka. The 
Rev. Dr. Jesse Bowman Young, late of Harrisburg, Pa., 
but now pastor of Grand Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., served for the third season as 
Superintendent of Instruction, conducting the public ser- 
vices, teaching the Senior Normal Class, and giving two 
illustrated lectures. The Junior Normal Class was taught 
by the Rev. Watson Tranter, of Chicago, and the Primary 
Department by Miss Lucy M. Foster, of Kansas City. 

Ex-Chancellor Marvin had in charge the School of The- 
ology, with Prof. Hoss as conductor of the Department of 
Elocution and Oratory, President Schuyler, of the Kansas 
Wesleyan University, as lecturer on Logic, and Prof. W. A. 
Quayle as teacher of Greek. Round Table exercises were 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Patee. 

The lecturers were the Hon. Will Cumback, the Rev. 
Robert McIntyre, the Rev. Dr. D. H. Muller, Chancellor 
Lippincott, President Gobin, Dr. Young, Dennis Osborne, 
Dr. Schuyler, and Miss Frances Baker, who had also in 
charge the interests and meetings of the W. F. M. S. 
India was well represented not only by Mr. Osborne and 
his little boy, singularly gifted as a singer, but also by 
three returned missionaries, the Rev. and Mrs. P. M. Buck 
and the Rev. L. R. Janney, who greatly aided to make the 
missionary meetings inspiring and profitable. Bishop Ninde 
opened the Assembly, and made several brief but delightful 
addresses, and was re-elected President of the Assembly 
Association. Readings by Miss Ella Dillon, concerts by 
the Modoc Club, and by Marshall’s Military Band, ad- 
dresses on Children’s Day by the. Hon. Ira I. Tabor, 
Dennis Osborne, Dr. Young, Presiding Elder Motter, and 
the Rev. D. C. Milner, processions and songs, were other 
features that made the session one of interest and profit. 

Recognition Day occurred on July 19, the closing day of 
the Assembly. All the usual exercises, the march, the pass- 
ing of the Golden Gate, and the Recogniton, were observed. 
Addresses were made by Bishop Ninde and Dr. M. O. Stew- 
art. Diplomas were given to ‘eight graduates. 

WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI. 

The second year of this young and highly promising As- 
sembly held at Pertle Springs, proveda great success. The 
opening day was Wednesday, June 27. Dr. Frank Russell, 
of New York City, was the Conductor again this year. So 
much has he endeared himself to the hearts of all, that it is 
difficult to see what could be done without him. 

The most distinctive feature of the Assembly was the 
Biblical Normal Class, which met twice a day for study 
and recitation, Dr. Russell being the instructor. The Young 
People’s Normal Class taught by Mrs. Knight, of St. Louis. 
Lessons in drawing and ‘‘ Chalk Talks’ were given by Miss 
Goodwin, of Sedalia, Missouri. Besides these dail y lessons, 
Dr. Russell held C. L. S. C. Round Table Conferences. 

Popular lectures were given from the Tabernacle platform 
during the ten days’ session. Among the speakers were 
the Hon. Wallace Bruce, the Rev. J. B. Young, the Rev. Dr. 
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M. B. Chapman, the Rev. Dr. S. J. Nicolls, Prof. C. E. Bol- 
ton, Dr. F. Russell, the Hon. Geo. W. Bain, the Rev. Dr. P. 
S. Henson, the Rev. D. C. Thompson. 

The most enjoyable occasion of the Assembly, July 5, was 
Recognition Day. All the C. L. S. C. classes formed in 
procession, and, led by music, marched to the Hall of 
Philosophy, the graduating class passing through the 
Golden Gate. At the Hall of Philosophy the service of 
Recognition was conducted by Dr. Russell, who also de- 
livered the address at the Tabernacle. Diplomas were con- 
ferred upon five graduates. At night a Camp Fire, speech- 
making, and songs, closed the day and the Assembly. 

WEIRS, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The second annual session of the Winnepesaukee Lake As- 
sembly, was held at Wiers, N. H., beginning July 17, and 
closing July 26. 

The Rev. E. A. Winship, A.M., of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, was the fluent, faithful, and efficient instructor in the 
Normal Department, both in the intermediate and senior 
branches of study. Some sixty persons were in the Normal 
classes. “i 

A class for chorus drill and singing was formed under the 
leadership of Mr. George L. Sanborn, of Worcester, Mass. 

Among the special days were W. C. T. U. Day, on which 
lectures were given by Mrs. Emily L. McLaughlin, of Boston, 
National Organizer W. C. T. U., and by the Hon. George 
Makepeace Towle. Each day brought its own special attrac- 
tion and a corps of strc ag and effective speakers entertained 
and instructed the large audiences throughout the session. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston, one of 
the board of the Chautauqua Council, was present during 
the session, and gave a most interesting and instructive se- 
ries of addresses at the C. L. S. C. Round Table meetings held 
at 5 o’clock p. m. each day except Sunday. 

July 25 was Recognition Day, the greatest day of all. The 
address was delivered by Dr. Hale. A procession was 
formed and with some fifty Flower Girls, the band, and five 
hundred members marched to the Hall of Philosophy, where 
the Class of ’88 was recognized and addressed briefly by Dr. 
Hale. The Class then marched with the procession to the 
Auditorium in the grove, where the Rev. H. Winship made 
an eloquent address to the thirty-one graduates and the 
diplomas were distributed by Dr. Hale. The Class of ’g2, 
‘consisting of twenty-five persons was formed, with Prof. 
Rounds as president. 

WILLIAMS GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

This Assembly was held July 16-21, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. C. B. Niesley. 

The program was elaborately wrought out. Dr. W. H. 
Withrow delivered two lectures on the ‘‘ Catacombs of Rome’’; 
Dr. Henson, two on ‘‘Gunnery”’ and ‘‘Woman’’; Dr. G. W. 
Miller, two on ‘‘Pluck’’ and ‘‘ Martin Luther.’’ Dr. Mutch- 
more, of Philadelphia, D. M. Gilbert, of Harrisburg, E. S. 
Lorenz, of Lebanon, J. S. Kiefer, of Hagerstown, W. F. Crafts, 
Walter Mills, and Mrs. Clara Hoffinan entertained the vast 
audiences during the week with appropriate discussions. 

The Normal Department was in charge of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Crafts and Col. Robert Cowden. 

Missionary Day and Temperance Day were appropriately 
observed, as was also the Children’s Jubilee. 

Wednesday, July 18, was Recognition Day, which was in 
charge of the Rev. H. C. Pardoe, of Harrisburg, who deliv- 
ered the graduating address on ‘‘Two Chautauqua Books— 
Nature and the Bible.’’ Mr. J. C. Stock, of Lancaster, read 
an original poem. Letters were also read from Bishop Vin- 
cent, Lyman Abbott, and Miss K. F. Kimball. Seventeen 
graduates received diplomas. 

D-cct 
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WASECA, MINNESOTA. 

The Waseca Assembly held its session, July 3-18, and was 
much more largely attended than ever before. The Superin- 
tendent of Instruction was the Rev. A. H. Gillet, D.D., and 
Prof. C. C. Case was Director of Music. 

Dean Wright conducted a Ministers’ Institute with suc- 
cess. Kindergarten work and Physical Culture were very 
popular features. Dr. John Williamson conducted devo- 
tional meetings. 

Among the lecturers were the Rev. F. M. Bristol, D.D., 
who successfully filled the place of Dr. Talmage, the Rev. 
Levi Gilbert, D.D., the Rev. D. J. Burrell, D.D., the Rev. 
Dr. Chaffee, the Rev. S. R. Bonnell, the Rev. T. McClary, 
Prof. C. H. Cooper, Prof. A. W. Rankin, Prof. S. B. Wilson, 
Leon H. Vincent, W. L. Davidson, Wallace Bruce, Jahu De 
Witt Miller, and Dean A. A. Wright. 

The C. L. S. C. work received special attention. Enthu- 
siastic Round Tables were heldevery day. Special addresses 
were made on literary topics and on C. L. S. C. work. The 
Recognition Day services were a fine success, under the 
immediate charge of the Rev. W. L. Davidson. Dr. F. M. 
Bristol, of Chicago, gave the address. There were eighteen 
graduates. 

The Waseca Assembly Branch of the C. L. S.C. is now 
well organized and well officered, and will do good work 
during the year. The Chautauquans will build a Hall of 
Philosophy to be ready for the next Assembly. What is 
said to be the most elaborate Golden Gate in the country was 
presented to the Assembly by Mr. Jahu De Witt Miller, who 
is more than ever a favorite at Waseca. 

CHAUTAUQUA BEACH, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

After four years of wandering, the Puget Sound Assembly 
has a permanent home at Chautauqua Beach, on Puget 
Sound. The grounds embrace two hundred fifty acres, one 
half of which is platted. A pavilion sixty feet square and 
twenty cottages were erected in time for occupation at the 
the opening of the Assembly, and one hundred seventy 
lots were sold during the season. Pure water, abundance of 
shade, and a fine beach for bathing are among the natural 
advantages of the place. 

An excellent program containing over fifty names of the 
popular educators and lecturers of the North-west, opened 
on July 25 and continued thirty days. Special days were 
given to a Territorial Sunday-School Convention, the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The first week of August was 
occupied by a Ministers’ Institute, the second by a Teachers’ 
Normal Institute, the third by a School of Science and Lit- 
erature, the season closing with a Musical Convention of 
two days. 

The daily order of service included chapel exercises, Sun- 
day-School Normal Class, Young People’s Vocal Class, 
W. C. T. U. School of Methods, Chautauqua classes, and 
two popular entertainments. 

Recognition Services were held on July 31, the Rev. Al- 
bert Kummer, of Portland, Oregon, delivering the address. 
Ten graduates were present to receive diplomas. 

COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 

The first session of the Tennessee Assembly was held from 
June 20 to July 4, at Columbia. The work was under the di- 
rection of Prof. E. Warren Clark of that city. Through the 
courtesy of friends, the Opera House, Columbia Institute, 
the city park, and the fair grounds were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Assembly. 

Arrangements were made for daily Normal classes and ex- 
cellent platform work was done. Among the speakers were 
Dr. A. A. Willets, Prof. Clark, Jahu De Witt Miller, Prof. 
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B. F. Fernow, chief of the Forestry Department, Prof. J. B. 
De Motte, Prof. W. M. Baskervill, and others. 

The spirit and character of the first session give promise 
of future good results at Columbia. 

ISLAND PARK, ROME CITY, INDIANA. 

The tenth annual session of Island Park Assembly was one 
of the best ever held. The Normal Class work was done by 
Dr. A. H. Gillet and the Rev. N. B.C. Love. Lectures 
were delivered by Dr. Talmage, Dr. Henson, Jahu De Witt 
Miller, the Rev. Wilbur L. Davidson, Prof. John B. De 
Motte, Bishop H. W. Warren, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Dr. J. C. 
Hartzell, Bishop J. Weaver, and others. Music was fur- 
nished by the Stewart Concert Company, the Boston Stars, 
and the Otsego and Ligonier cornet bands. 

Classes in Elocution, Physical Culture, and Art, were 
under excellent teachers. 

The C. L. S. C. was kept in mind and a great deal of in- 
teresting work done. A series of lectures by Leon H. Vin- 
cent on English literary characters and a series of Round 
Table talks by Jahu De Witt Miller formed a part of the 
program. 

Recognition Day was an interesting occasion. Twenty- 
two graduates appeared, passed the Arches, sang ‘‘peans 
over the past,’’ were recognized by Dr. Hurlbut, received 
their diplomas from Bishop Warren, and went away with 
the inspiration of the ‘‘day of days”’ filling their hearts. 
The outlook for this Assembly is very auspicious. 

NIAGARA, NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ONT., CANADA. 

This new Canadian Chautauqua Assembly held a very 
successful session during the months of July and August. 
Bishop Vincent was present on Recognition Day, July 26, 
when twenty-seven Canadian Chautauquans received their 
diplomas. There were a number of distinguished lecturers 
and preachers, including Dr. Duryea, Benjamin Clarke, of 
London, England, Dr. Williams, and Dr. Carman, General 
Superintendents of the Methodist church, and many others. 
Special attention was given to Normal Class and Sunday- 
school work by an able corps of instructors under the direc- 
tion of J. L. Hughes and the Rev. J. McEwen, veteran Chau- 
tauquans. Mr. L. C. Peake is the indefatigable Managing 
Director of the Assembly, and the Rev. Dr. Withrow is 
President. This Assembly has magnificent grounds, a first- 
class hotel and one of a cheaper character, a number of ele- 
gant cottages, and an Auditorium modeled after that at 
Chautauqua, capable of accommodating four thousapd per- 
sons. Situated midway between Toronto and Buffalo, it is 
expected to be largely international in its character, and to 
derive patronage from both these populous cities. 

PIASA BLUFFS, IOWA. 

A new departure at Piasa Bluffs was the erection of gates 
and abolishment of free admission, an arrangement which 
proved extremely beneficial, especially on Sundays. From 
Opening Day, August 7, to the close, August 21, an excel- 
lent program attracted large numbers of people. 

On Education Day the addresses were delivered by the 
presidents of McKendree, Lewis, and Illinois Wesleyan 
Colleges. Noted temperance workers lectured on Temper- 
ance Day. Old Folks’ Day was an original feature, the 
principal lecture being ‘‘ How to Grow Old Gracefully.”’ 
Ex-Governor Fletcher, of Missouri, and the Hon. George 
Hunt, of Illinois, occupied the places of honor on Grand 
Army Day. Two days were set apart for the C. L.S.C., 
the exercises being conducted by the Rev. Frank Lenig, 
Ph.B., assisted by the Rev. J. C. W. Coxe. The day be- 
fore the formal closing was given up to music, several 
bands and a choral society furnishing enjoyable entertain- 
ments. 


7HE ASSEMBLIES OF ’88. 


REDONDO BEACH, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

The Assembly usually held at Long Beach, Southern Cal., 
has been transferred to Redondo Beach, sixteen miles south- 
west from Los Angeles, on a beautiful cove of the Pacific 
Ocean. The Assembly has two hundred fifty thousand dollars 
worth of property in the city before which it lies. The 
buildings in course of erection are on a large campus, finely 
terraced, with Amphitheater in the center. The latter is en- 
closed in brick, surrounded by a gallery, and furnished with 
opera chairs, with a seating capacity of four thousand. 
The Hall of Philosophy is copied after the one at Chau- 
tauqua, save that the architecture is Corinthian. There 
is a splendid gymnasium, anda Children’s Temple. A hotel 
costing three hundred fifty thousand dollars is building, and 
altogether the outlook for a grand Chautauqua is magnifi- 
cent. The Assembly has been held for years at Long Beach, 
but the session was omitted this year to give opportunity 
to the leaders to perfect the plans for the session at Redondo 
next summer. 

SAN MARCOS, TEXAS. 

The third session of the Texas Assembly was held on the 
shores of San Marcos Lake, June 27 to July 31. Although 
far removed from Chautauqua, the Assembly just closed 
was characterized by a great deal of enthusiasm. The 
managers aim to carry out the full line of Chautauqua work, 
and are attempting to realize the Chautauqua idea in its 
entirety, and while they are too far away to avail themselves 
of the presence of leaders in the work, they have plenty of 
local talent and are hopeful and indeed enthusiastic for the 
future. 

SALT SPRINGS, GEORGIA. 

The Piedmont Assembly closed its first annual ses- 
sion on August 28. The site is on the Georgia Pacific 
Railroad, about sixteen miles west of Atlanta. The alti- 
tude is about thirteen hundred feet above sea level, the 
grounds are rolling, and well wooded. On the first of 
April last there was no indication that the place had been 
selected for such a meeting. The buildings and decoration 
of the grounds were planned on a magnificent scale. The 
time was too short to complete everything as proposed, but 
in the three months a Tabernacle with a seating capacity of 
six thousand, a restaurant and dormitory with accommo- 
dations in the dining-room for eight hundred people, and a 
school building with eight recitation rooms were completed. 
Ten thousand dollars were expended on the gardens, terraces, 
rose mound, and court; ten thousand more, inan artificial lake. 
Electric light and steam pumping plants were putin. The 
whole of the buildings cost over seventy thousand dollars. 
This was supplemented by an elegant Queen Anne hotel. 

The Assembly meetings opened witha Teachers’ Institute 
under Judge J.S. Hook. The Summer Schools which opened 
July 9, included Elocution, Fine Art, and Physical Culture. 
On July 18, Dr. W. R. Harper organized the College of 
Liberal Arts, with a corps of thirteen teachers. One hun- 
dred four students were enrolled. . 

The Assembly opened August 7,.and continued to the 28th. 
Normal Classes were taught daily by Dr. A. H. Gillet, 
Superintendent of Instruction, and the Rev. W. L. David- 
son. Prof, C. C. Case conducted the Chorus. 

The lecturers included Drs. Talmage, Henson, Haygood, 
Lee, Stocking, the Hon. Geo. R. Wendling, the Rev. W. L. 
Davidson, the Rev. T. F. Clark, Prof. John B. DeMotte, Jahu 
De Witt Miller. Addresses on the Tariff were made by 
Messrs. Mills, of Texas, Bynum, of Indiana, and McKinly, of 
Ohio. Music was furnished by the Rogers Band, the Hun- 
garian Gypsy Quartet, the Mexican National Band, Signors 
G. Vitali and V. Fanelli. 
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Cc. L. S. C. matters were looked after by the observance of 
Vesper Services, the holding of Round Tables, and Recog- 
nition Day. The closing address was delivered by the Hon. 
R. W. Grady, who for nearly three months had devoted his 
time and energy to the enterprise. 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 

The Brooklyn Chautauqua Assembly proposes to hold a 
Recognition service the latter part of October for graduates 
residing in that city, Long Island, and New York City, 
who have not passed the Golden Gate and Arches at Chau- 
tauqua or any other Assembly. Those wishing to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to receive formal Recog- 
nition as graduates, should address the President, Mr. 


Ernest P. Brook, 62 William Street, New York City, or the 
Secretary, Miss C. A. Teal, 848 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, 
and they will receive due notice. 

Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, has not reported. Its ses- 
sion lasted from July 31 to August 13, and seven graduates 
were given diplomas. At Winfield, Kansas, the session 
was held from June 20 to July 4, and eleven diplomas were 
given to the C. L. S.C. graduates, but no further infor- 
mation has reached us. Bluff Park, Iowa, has failed also 
to report further particulars than that its session lasted from 
July 18 to 28, and that eight diplomas were presented. 
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OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS FOR THE C. L. S. C. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR OCTOBER. 
First Week (er.ding October 9). 
‘History of Greece,’’ Chapters I., II., and III. 
‘*Preparatory Greek Course,’’ Chapters I.-VI. 
‘‘Gossip About Greece,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
‘“Greek Mythology,”’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sunday Reading for October 7, THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Second Week (ending October 17). 
‘‘History of Greece,’’ Chapters IV. and V. 
‘Preparatory Greek Course,’’ Chapters VI.-VIII. 
‘*Solon, the Athenian,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
‘*Greece and Modern Civilization,’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sunday Reading for October 14, THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Third Week (ending October 24). 
‘History of Greece,’’ Chapter VI. 
‘‘Preparatory Greek Course,’’ Chapter VIII.—first half. 
‘Policy of Russia in the East,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sunday Reading for October 21, THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Fourth Week (ending October 31). 
‘“History of Greece,’’ Chapter VII. 
‘*Preparatory Greek Course,’’ Chapter VIII.—last half. 
‘*The Circle of the Sciences,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
‘*Philanthropy,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Sunday Reading for October 28, THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 

A few words may be necessary to explain to new circles 
the design of these programs. If in any way or in any 
degree they can be made of service to the circles the design 
will have been met. They may suggest other plans, a small 
part of them may be used, they may be adopted zx /ofo, or 
disregarded entirely. No one ever need experience the least 
difficulty regarding them. If at any time an exercise is 
called for which is too troublesome to work up or too hard 
to find, drop it out or substitute something else in its place. 

Some circles may wish to follow in their meetings some 
line of the readings of the course, and leave the members 
to carry on the others at home. For such it would be a good 
plan to outline at the beginning the work for the year. 

For those circles which follow the Suggestive Programs it 
would be a good plan to appoint a teacher or leader whose 
duty it should be toconduct 7he Lesson, which will bea regu- 
lar feature in every program. What constitutes the lesson 
each week will be found in the Ou/¢/ine for the same week. 

It will be seen that a new Memorial Day has been intro- 
duced into the Pregram. This will be kept up each month 
during the year ; the design being to commemorate the most 
noted characters connected with the course of reading. The 
selected list isas follows: Pericles, Homer, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Bunyan, Priestley, Faraday, Agassiz, Cuvier. 


FIRST WEEK IN OCTOBER. 

. Roll-Call. 

. Table Talk—Current Events. 

. The Lesson. 

. Map Exercise—Geography of Greece. Follow ‘‘ Review 
Outlines,’’ on page 22 of ‘‘ History of Greece.’’ 

Music. 

. Memory Exercise—‘‘ Names to Remember’’ on pages 30 
and 34 of ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ and leading events con. 
nected with each. 

. General Discussion—Greek Mythology. 

. Paper—Greek National Festivals. 

. Reading—‘‘St. Simeon Stylites.’”” Ay Tennyson. Or 
‘‘Jupiter in Heroics,’’ in ‘‘ Preparatory Greek Course.”’ 

SECOND WEEK IN OCTOBER. 

. Roll-Call—Quotations about the Greeks. 

. Table Talk—Current Events. 

. The Lesson. 

. Paper and Discussion—The Pisistratide. 

Music. 

. Memory Exercise—‘‘ Review Outlines ’’ on Persian Wars, 
page 132 of ‘‘ History of Greece. ”’ 

. Map Exercise—Trace the course of the Persians on their 
expeditions and locate the battle fields. 

. Paper--Lycurgus--His lifeand work compared with Solon’s. 

. Reading—‘* The Isles of Greece.’ By Byron. 

PERICLES DAY. 

. Roll-call—Quotations suited to the character of Pericles. 

. Table Talk—Current events. 

. The Lesson. 

. Paper—The Life of Pericles. 

Music. 

. Paper—Athens in the time of Pericles. 

. General Exercise—Discussion and description of the Acrop- 
olis as beautified by Pericles, with maps, pictures, etc. 

. Character Sketch—Phidias. 

. Questions on Pericles in 7he Question Table. 

FOURTH WEEK IN OCTOBER. 

. Roll-Call—Quotations on philanthropy. 

. Table Talk—Current Events. 

. The Lesson. 

. Map Exercise—The route of the Ten Thousand. 

Music. 

. Paper—The Life of Alcibiades. See Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives.’’ 

. Reading—‘‘ The Cry of the Children.”” By Mrs. Brown- 
img. Or ‘‘ Abou Ben Adhem.” Ay Leigh Hunt. 

. Character Sketch—Xenophon. 

. Questions and Answers on ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ and on 
‘Preparatory Greek Course,’”’ in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


See Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives.’’ 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“‘ We Study the Word and the Works of God." —‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’—‘‘Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. 4. Ss. 


C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October I. 

PERICLES Day—October 25. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
HoMER Day—November Ig. 

MiLTon Day—December 9. 

COLLEGE DAay—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
FOUNDER’S Day—February 23. 
LONGFELLOW DAy—February 27. 
SHAKSPERE DAay—April 23. 


The object of a rightly conducted club is to quicken, to 
broaden, and to fix. In its atmosphere the mind should 
pour forth freely all its treasures,—its facts, fancies, and 
thoughts ; its ideas and opinions should expand as a land- 
scape viewed from increasing heights; and stray information, 
the books read, observations and experiences, vague thoughts, 
and half-developed impressions, should become definite pos- 
sessions firmly outlined and strongly colored. Whatever 
may be the immediate object of the club, whether political, 
literary, social, or philanthropic, these should be its effects 
on the mind. How can the high possibility in the club idea 
be realized in the Local Circle ? 

The first requisite is that there be a clearly understood aim. 
No one circle can accomplish everything that every other 
circle has done, or follow all the plans of which it may know 
or read. It must confine itself to a certain definite amount 
of work to be carried out on a fixed plan. This is the Greek 
year of the C. L.S. C. To master in the circle all the course 
prescribes in Greek history, literature, and art, would be a 
work of splendid proportions and of fine rewards ; but if the 
circle is scientifically inclined, chemistry and zodlogy are 
both included in the year's course and they may be selected 
for the special line ; or if it is preferred to spend the hour of 
meeting in discussion on topics of present importance, the 
readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN on industrial topics, on im- 
portant public questions, and on philanthropy are well cal- 
culated to give information and awaken thought ; or the en- 
tire course may be outlined in formal programs. Whatever 
subject is chosen, let it be with the hearty concurrence of the 
whole circle and with an understanding that it is not to be 
varied. The plan of work also must be selected with care 
and conscientiously followed. 

A circle must have tools. The opening words of Prof. 
Mahaffy’s article in the present impression, ‘‘ There is no 
use in our starting upon our conversation if you will not get 
a map of Greece and study it,’’ applies in principle to every 
subject which a circle takes up. If Greece is to be the main 
subject of work, the circle shouid have for consultation maps 
of both ancient and modern Greece, of Greece and her colo- 
nies, of Athens, and of Alexander’s empire. These can be 
produced from the models in the books by the following sim- 
ple process : procure sheets of bristol board or of heavy draw- 
ing paper of the size which it is desired the finished map 
should be ; divide the map from which the copy is to be made, 
into squares and parts of squares, as in the model below given. 


ADDISON Day—May f. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chau- 
tauqua. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of the dedication of St. 
Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after 
the first Tuesday. 


Now subdivide lightly with a pencil the margin of the paper 
on which the map is to be drawn, making the same number 
of squares as in the small model. Beginning with the upper 
left-hand square, copy on the map the outline found in the 
corresponding square of the model, taking care in which part 
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of the square the lines should be and where they should cross 
the sides. If the squares on the map are very large, subdi- 
vide the squares of both model and copy as in the second and 
third in the third row of the model given above. The out- 
lines should be made first in pencil, then gone over in India 
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ink and the pencil marks erased. The mountains should be 
put in with pencil and repeated with ink after the outline is 
finished, and the lettering be done in the same way the last 
thing. If it is desired to copy a map without soiling it with 
pencil marks, a frame may be made of card-board and divided 
into squares by threads and laid on the map, or a sheet of 
gelatine paper may be ruled in squares and used in the same 
way. This simple method will give any circle a full set of 
large maps and diagrams at the cost of a very little money, 
some work, and some patience. In the study of Greece a few 
well-selected photographs such as may be obtained at moder- 
ate cost from the Soule Photograph Co., of Boston, will be of 
great advantage. An admirable diagram of the Acropolis 
after the latest excavations has been published by the Town- 
send Macoun Co. (150 Nassau St., New York), which will 
be a useful addition to an outfit. The apparatus for chemis- 
try and zodlogy suggested in the text-books on the year 
is easily procured and may be increased indefinitely by a 
little ingenuity. We have hinted before at the value of 
scrap-books and portfolios, gnd insist that the circle failing 
to add them to their belongings is making a grave mistake. 
The number of illustrated centennial editions published in 
the past year in various parts of the country, if collected, will 
make a splendid addition to the American section of a scrap- 
book. 

But, however well-organized, well-ordered, and well- 
equipped a circle may be, it is a mechanical and spiritless 
affair if the atmosphere is muggy, damp, or heavy. There 
must be lightness and warmth in the air, and this can be 
only when the members are persons who, as Emerson says, 
“Are interested in thoughts their own and other men’s, 
and who delight in comparing them, who think it the high- 
est compliment they can pay a man, to deal with him as an 
intellect,’ who enter with appreciation into the true mean- 
ing of aclub and a determination to work it out lovingly 
and spiritedly. 

But the club idea includes another practical point which 
the circle must grasp: searching for the hidden culture and 
opportunities in the persons and things within its reach and 
using them. There are always men in every community who 
know much about some one topic which comes up in a 
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circle. It may be about the cotton-gin, or a steam-engine, 
or the city ordinances, or the management of an asylum, or 
the habits of birds, or the history of Greece ; but whatever it 
is, search them out and bring them into the circle for a talk. 
The institutions, the factories, the charities, the laws, the 
customs which immediately surround a circle and which 
they may influence, is the very best field for original study. 
In many circles lecturers have been secured now and then 
on topics connected with the circle, but the feeling that the 
value of the lecture course depended upon the fame and the 
cost of the lecturers has deterred many from attempting them. 
The trut plan of lectures for a circle, we believe to be that of 
the university extension scheme, which within the last ten 
years has conducted no less than six hundred courses of lect- 
ures in the provincial towns and manufacturing districts of 
England. Briefly stated, this plan is to send out to cities and 
towns under any auspices which will take them, lecturers 
chosen from the ranks of young college and university 
graduates. These lecturers delivercourses in science and 
politics, history or economics as desired. The cost is not 
great and the results profitable. In most circles of C.L.S.C. 
readers, it would be possible to secure some college-bred 
man or woman who would prepare a course of scholarly 
critical lectures on the theme in which the circle is interested 
especially. The course of lectures should be delivered 
after the reading and discussion of the text-book. By com- 
bining with other circles in the city, neighborhood, or 
county, ‘the plan could be made to pay the lecturer well. 
When there are no colleges near at hand and no available 
person in town, such a combination will be able to secure 
a professor or postgraduate from a distant college or uni- 
versity. 

These hints are simple and practical. Every circle will 
find, if it undertakes work with a determination to make 
the most of its opportunities, that new plans will be sug- 
gested constantly, and new possibilities will open, and that 
finally the circle will become a settled institution, equipped 
with all essential apparatus for work, recognized by the 
thoughtful and scholarly as a center of honest intellectual 
eftort, and possessing the clear, stimulating atmosphere na- 
tive to high thinking. 
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THE UNION CLASS BUILDING AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

The necessity of class headquarters at an Assembly which 
large numbers of the C. L. S. C. attend, has been thorough- 
ly proved at Chautauqua, both by the good results following 
the establishment of class cottages and by the disadvan- 
tages under which those classes labored which had no 
headquarters. Both for social and business reasons a class 
must have its own fixed location. Two years ago five 
of the classes, ’86, ’87, ’88, ’89, and ‘90, united in a project to 
build a Union Class Building at a cost of five thousand dol- 
lars, but the quota for each class was found to be too large to 
be raised easily, and in August at Chautauqua the classes 
united in the building project decided to invite the classes of 
85, ‘91, and ’92 to join them. Theinvitation was accepted, 
and the plans changed to accommodate the newcomers. The 
new design is one peculiarly adapted for C. L. S. C. needs. 
It places the class cottages, or rooms, around an open court 
which is to be used as a reception room. Only two or three 
sides of the square need be built now, leaving space for future 
classes to build on the remaining side or sides. By following 


the English or Italian style of low cottage, a most attractive 
building can be erected, which will have the advantage of 
giving each class aroom, the C. L. S. C. an office if desired, 
a reception room, and an opportunity to the future classes 
to join the community at small cost. The Assembly gener- 
ously gave the classes for their building four lots in a pleas- 
ant park back of the Hall of Philosophy. 

The money for the building can be raised easily enough if 
a systematic effort is made by each class. Already ’87 has 
about three hundred dollars and a committee is arranging 
for lithographs of Dr. Russell, the president, and Mrs. Alden 
(Pansy) which will be offered for sale, the profits to go to the 
fund. At several points where there are large numbers of 
readers, it is proposed to give entertainments for the good of 
the building. Ingenuity and skill will suggest many plans 
and for the encouragement and direction of all those inter- 
ested in the Building, we hope reports of whatever is done 
will be sent to the C. Z. S. C. Classes. The money raised 
should go to the Building Fund Committee or to the Class 
Treasurer. 
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CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 
“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold.” 

OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y. ; the Rev. J. H. 
McKee, Little Valley, N. Y.; the Rev. I. D. Steele, Jackson, Tenn. ; Miss 
Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Mrs. Jennie R. Hawes, Mendota, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. A. Helmrich, Canton, Ohio; Miss Ella Smith, Meriden, Conn. ; 
Miss Mary Clenahan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. A. Brashear, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. S. H. Day, Bristol, R. I. 

Treasurer—The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, 230 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, St. Paul, Minn. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE DAISY. 





The subject of the Union Class Building was considered 
by the Argonauts at Chautauqua, and the views earnestly 
expressed that the Class should contribute fully and prompt- 
ly its share in this undertaking. The fellowship of the oc- 
casional meetings of the Class at Chautauqua was interest- 
ing and profitable, and will be pleasantly remembered. 


Has ’89 arranged for competitive examinations to be held 
at Chautauqua next season? The success which both ’87 and 
’88 have had with these examinations, show their value in 
securing close study and in arousing interest. A little effort 
will secure the prizes. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘THE PIERIANS.”’ 
“* Redeeming the Time.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents—Jonn Lee Draper, Providence. R. I.; the Rev Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; George H. 
Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, 
Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky. 

Eastern Secretary—Mrs. Ada O. Krepps, Brownsville, Pa. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, II. 

Treasurer—Mts., E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 

Items in this column should be sent to the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
ville, Ill. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE, 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘ THE OLYMPIANS.”’ 
‘* So run that ye may obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 
Presideni—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, Lawrence, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap ; the Rev. J. A. Smith; W. H. Westcott. 
Secretary—Dr. A. J. Reinhart. 
Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Wilkie. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Foster. 
CLaSs FLOWER—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT’Ss CHAT.—We have at last a name, a 
flower, a leaf, and a motto. With all modesty we now write our- 
selves ‘‘ The Olympians.’’ In ancient Elis was the beautiful 
plain of Olympia, where the most ancient of the Olympic 
games, the foot race, was held. During the four years in- 
tervening between the Olympiads, the contestants were in 
training, and all who entered were required to take a solemn 
oath to be fair in all strivings for the prize. 

Our class has already been in training for a year; for the 
remaining three years shall we not lay aside ‘‘ the weights” 
of postponed reading and the inertia ‘‘that doth so easily 
beset us’’? Our class flower, the white rose, should remind 
us of the sincerity of our purpose, and the laurel leaf should 
suggest the crown that is given only to those who finish 
the course. To the Greek name and a Roman wreath we add 
the Christian motto, ‘‘So run that ye may obtain.”’ With 
all the enthusiasm that comes from the best things of three 
civilizations, '91 ought not to falter in any good work. 

We need a banner andaclass home. Shall we not have 
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both? The class voted to purchase a banner of white silk 
with a blue face, suitably inscribed with our name, emblems, 
and motto ; and also, to have a room in the new Union Class 
Building. We shall need at least six hundred dollars for the 
room and fifty dollars for the banner. All donations for the 
new building may be sent to the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, 314 
President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; those for the banner, to 
Mrs. Ostrander. 

Rally, Olympians, for the banner, the class home, anda 
good year’s work ! 

CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
‘* Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—P rof. Lewis Stuart, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—F, W. Gunsaulus, I1l. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. P. S. Henson, IIl. ; 
Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; Issa Tanimura, Japan, 

Treasurer and Member Building Commitice—Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Dakota, Dak. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


The Class of ’92 organized at Chautauqua with some three 
hundred members ; among them Dr. Gunsaulus, Dr. Buell, 
Prof. Stuart, Dr. Henson, the Boston Stars, Miss Park, 
Mrs. Dr. Hurlbut, Mrs. Dr. Dunning, Mrs. Frank Beard, 
and a long list of other eminent people. An initiatory 
reception was held, at which a brilliant program furnished 
by members of the class was given. 

At a Round Table in August at Chautauqua the officers, 
counselors of the C. L. S. C., and the members of the higher 
classes were asked to hand in brief words of advice to the 
Class of ’92. The exercise proved both interesting and sug- 
gestive. The points made are covered in the following 
condensed paragraphs : 

Begin early. 

Use your spare moments. 

Be systematic. 

Mark the passages which strike you. 

Re-read the marked paragraph frequently. 

Do not try to remember words: get ideas. 

Talk about the subjects of your reading. 

Shut your eyes frequently and try to re-produce what you 
have been over. 

Fathom the meaning of facts. 

Begin your studies with prayer. 

Aim for seals. 

See that -you fall not out by the way. 

Begin by buying all the books. 

Live up to the best that is in you. ; 

Keep your books lying about in convenient places. 

Do not be ashamed to ask questions. 

Do not be hampered by rules, but read in any way you 
can. 

Absorb all you can from cultivated people. 

Keep up faithfully with the required reading, and complete 
your memoranda as you complete your book. 

Do not be discouraged because you cannot understand all. 
Read on: light will come. Do your own work. 

Be not afraid of obstacles. Dickens says that there is no 
hill that lifts its head so high toward heaven that patience 
and perseverance will not reach the summit. 

Join a local circle, or make a circle, and do not be afraid of 
doing at least twice what you think is your share of the 
necessary work. 

Determine to persevere. If circumstances should make it 
impossible for you to complete the four years’ reading in 
’92, complete it the next year, or the mex, or the next. 
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In all your studies, if possible, have a companion in your 
reading with whom you can constantly converse. Ask each 
other hosts of questions, drill each other constantly on names, 
dates, pronunciation of words, order of events, and promi- 
nent characters in all the books read. 

Cultivate the sweet unselfishness of reading and study in 
the midst of the family. Neither wait for quiet, nor insist 
upon it. By this plan you can utilize the time when the 
children are enjoying the noisy game, or others are convers- 
ing. Make the most of every spare minute. The machin- 
ery of this world cannot stop for us, and the sooner we learn 
this the better. The hour of quiet meditation will be none 
the less precious when it comes from this self-denial. 

If half the energy expended by a class in catching up 
when behind, is spent by the ’92’s in keeping up from begin- 
ning, the ’92’s in four years will be far beyond where the 
other classes stand to-day. To ‘‘keep up is better than to 
catch up.” 

The more thorough your work is, the better you will like 
the C. L. S.C. Do not yield nor give up if difficulties ap- 
pear, or any one opposes you. Give proper respect to the 
opinions of others, and at the same time keep your face to- 
ward the ‘‘ Golden Gate. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 
CLASS OF 1888.—‘‘ THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.”’ 
‘* Let us be seen by our deeds.’’ 
OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. W. N. Ellis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. M. S. Case, 
Highland Park, Conn.; and Mrs. Cunningham, Wheeling, West Va. 
Treasurer—The Rev. L. A. Stevens, P. O. Box 380, Perry, Wyoming Co., N.Y. 
Secretary—W. McKay, East Norwich, Queens Co., N. Y. 
W-stern Secretary—Mrs. Cregin. 
CLass FLOWER—GERANIUM. 


The ’88’s have entered the Society of the Hall in the 
Grove. Diplomas were presented at thirty-nine Assemblies 
during the summer. In those cases where the graduates 
were unable to reach Assemblies, the diplomas were, or will 
be, forwarded them. The number of graduates, with names 
and states, will be printed in the April, ’89, issue of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Class of ’88 was well represented at Chautauqua dur- 
ing the Assembly, over four hundred were present at the 


receptions, representing every state in the Union. Two 
members from Washington Territory represented the Pacific 
Coast. The Class pledged themselves to raise at least five 
hundred dollars toward the expense of the Union Class Build- 
ing at Chautauqua. Those present contributed liberally, 
and appointed a committee to co-operate with other classes 
in the erection of the building. 


An interesting feature of the recent commencement sea- 
son at Chautauqua was the competitive examination on the 
readings of the past year for the members of the Class of ’88. 
Fourteen prizes were presented. 


The ’88’s have before them inviting and untouched fields. 
The noble array of seal courses and the work of the C.C.L.A. 
calls them. The delightful task of selection is theirs. It 
would be a magnificent victory for the class if every diploma 
presented this year would show one or more seals before the 
close of another year. 
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The present issue of C. ZL. S. C. Classes contains the full 
list of officers for all the Classes of the organization, with 
names, mottoes, and emblems. We shall not print again in 
this volume these items in regard to Graduate Classes, it be- 
ing deemed more advisable to give the space to Class affairs. 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘ THE PANSIES.” 
‘* Neglect not the gift that ts in thee.”’ 


OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. Frank Russell, 42 Bible House, New York City. 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. Taft, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry Hart, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mrs. Harty A. Pratt, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretaries—Prof, H. E. Barrett, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. K. Burnell, Chicago, Ill. 
Treasurer—Mrts. Julia Berry, Titusville. Pa. 
CLass FLOWER—THE PANSY. 


CLASS OF 1886.—‘‘ THE PROGRESSIVES. 
“We study for light to bless with light.”’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. S. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. J. H. Kellogg, N. Y., Mr. T. Babbitt, Vt.; the Rev. B. 
P. Snow, Me.; the Rev. J. T. Wnitley, Va. ; Mrs. D. Brown, Ky. ; Miss Florence 
Finch, Tex.; Mr. L. F. Houghton, Ill.; Mrs. J. D. Merritt, N. ¥.; Mr. C. C. 
Benscoter, Pa.; Mrs. E. Persons, Col.; Miss H. P. Marsh, Conn.; Mrs. S. 
E. Middleton, Cal.; and Mrs. T. F. Randolph, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary—J. F. Scott, Ohio. 

Treasurer—W. 1. Dunn, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer of Class Building and Repr 
Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Crass FLOWER—THE ASTER. 


tative on Committee—Mr. S. 





CLASS OF 1885.—‘‘ THE INVINCIBLES.” 
“* Press on, reaching after those things which are before.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—J. B. Underwood, 39 Barclay St., New York City. 
Vice-Presidents—C. M. Nichols, Mr. S.C. Borland, and J. W. Adams, 1108 
Topeka, Topeka Ave., Kan. 
Secretary—Miss Aunie M. Chapin, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Secretary—Miss Jessie Marean. 
Treasurer—Miss Lizzie N. Haskell. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE HELIOTROPE. 


CLASS OF 1884.—‘‘ THE IRREPRESSIBLES.”’ 
‘Press forward ; he conquers who wills.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Fairbanks, Chicago, II. 

Secretary—Clara L. Smith, Erie, Pa. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. D. Bridge, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. J. M. Eaton, Prof. E. A. Spring, and George G. 
Miner. 

Class Historian—Prot. W. D. Bridge. 

Executive Committee—Miss Nellie Stone, Mrs. J. E. Bolard, Mrs. W. W. 
Ross, Miss Florence Clark, and Mrs. R. B. Powers. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE GOLDEN-ROD, 


CLASS OF 1883-—THE VINCENT. 
“Step by step we gain the heights.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Miss Anna H. Gardner, 220 Northampton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-Prestdent—Miss A. C. Hitchcock, Burton, O. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Emma A. Twining, Lawton Station, N. Y. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE SWEET-PEA. 


CLASS OF 1882.—‘* THE PIONEERS.” 
“ From height to height.” 


OFFICERS. 
President—Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Akron, Ohio. 
Vice-Presidents—A. M. Martin, J. L. Hurlbut, D.D.. 805 Broadway, New 
York City. 
Treasurer--Miss Annie M. Cummings. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. F. Curtiss. 
CLASS SYMBOL—A HATCHET. 
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CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 
“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold.”’ 

OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y.; the Rev. J. H. 
McKee, Little Valley, N. Y.; the Rev. I. D. Steele, Jackson, Tenn. ; Miss 
Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Mrs. Jennie R. Hawes, Mendota, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. A. Helmrich, Canton, Ohio; Miss Ella Smith, Meriden, Conn. ; 
Miss Mary Clenahan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. A. Brashear, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. S. H. Day, Bristol, R. I. 

Treasurer—The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, 230 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, St. Paul, Minn. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE DAISY. 


The subject of the Union Class Building was considered 
by the Argonauts at Chautauqua, and the views earnestly 
expressed that the Class should contribute fully and prompt- 
ly its share in this undertaking. The fellowship of the oc- 
casional meetings of the Class at Chautauqua was interest- 
ing and profitable, and will be pleasantly remembered. 


Has ’89 arranged for competitive examinations to be held 
at Chautauqua next season? The success which both ’87 and 
’88 have had with these examinations, show their value in 
securing close study and in arousing interest. A little effort 
will secure the prizes. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.”’ 
“* Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 
Vice-Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence. R. I.; the Rev Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; George H. 
Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, 
Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky. 
Eastern Secretary—Mrs. Ada O. Krepps, Brownsville, Pa. 
Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, Ill. 
Treasurer—Mts. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La. 
Items in this column should be sent to the Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
ville, Ill. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE, 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘' THE OLYMPIANS.”’ 
‘* So run that ye may obtain.” 


OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, Lawrence, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap ; the Rev. J. A. Smith; W. H. Westcott. 
Secretary—Dr. A. J. Reinhart. 
Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Wilkie. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Foster. 
CLaSs FLOWER—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—We have at last a name, a 
flower, a leaf, and a motto. With all modesty we now write our- 


” 


selves ‘‘ The Olympians.’’ In ancient Elis was the beautiful 
plain of Olympia, where the most ancient of the Olympic 
games, the foot race, was held. During the four years in- 
tervening between the Olympiads, the contestants were in 
training, and all who entered were required to take a solemn 
oath to be fair in all strivings for the prize. 

Our class has already been in training for a year; for the 
remaining three years shall we not lay aside ‘‘ the weights”’ 
of postponed reading and the inertia ‘‘that doth so easily 
beset us’’? Our class flower, the white rose, should remind 
us of the sincerity of our purpose, and the laurel leaf should 
suggest the crown that is given only to those who finish 
the course. To the Greek name and a Roman wreath we add 
the Christian motto, ‘‘So run that ye may obtain.’”” With 
all the enthusiasm that comes from the best things of three 
civilizations, ’91 ought not to falter in any good work. 

We need a banner and aclass home. Shall we not have 
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both? The class voted to purchase a banner of white silk 
with a blue face, suitably inscribed with our name, emblems, 
and motto ; and also, to have a room in the new Union Class 
Building. We shall need at least six hundred dollars for the 
room and fifty dollars for the banner. All donations for the 
new building may be sent to the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, 314 
President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; those for the banner, to 
Mrs. Ostrander. 

Rally, Olympians, for the banner, the class home, and a 
good year’s work ! 

CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
‘* Seek and ye shall obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—P rof. Lewis Stuart, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, IIl. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. P. S. Henson, Il. ; 
Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; Issa Tanimura, Japan, 

Treasurer and Member Building Commitice—Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Dakota, Dak. 

CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


The Class of ’92 organized at Chautauqua with some three 
hundred members ; among them Dr. Gunsaulus, Dr. Buell, 
Prof. Stuart, Dr. Henson, the Boston Stars, Miss Park, 
Mrs. Dr. Hurlbut, Mrs. Dr. Dunning, Mrs. Frank Beard, 
and a long list of other eminent people. An initiatory 
reception was held, at which a brilliant program furnished 
by members of the class was given. 


Ata Round Table in August at Chautauqua the officers, 
counselors of the C. L. S. C., and the members of the higher 
classes were asked to hand in brief words of advice to the 
Class of ’92. The exercise proved both interesting and sug- 
gestive. The points made are covered in the following 
condensed paragraphs : 

Begin early. 

Use your spare moments. 

Be systematic. 

Mark the passages which strike you. 

Re-read the marked paragraph frequently. 

Do not try to remember words: get ideas. 

Talk about the subjects of your reading. 

Shut your eyes frequently and try to re-produce what you 
have been over. 

Fathom the meaning of facts. 

Begin your studies with prayer. 

Aim for seals. 

See that -you fall not out by the way. 

Begin by buying all the books. 

Live up to the best that is in you. : 

Keep your books lying about in convenient places. 

Do not be ashamed to ask questions. 

Do not be hampered by rules, but read in any way you 
can. 

Absorb all you can from cultivated people. 

Keep up faithfully with the required reading, and complete 
your memoranda as you complete your book. 

Do not be discouraged because you cannot understand all. 
Read on: light will come. Do your own work. 

Be not afraid of obstacles. Dickens says that there is no 
hill that lifts its head so high toward heaven that patience 
and perseverance will not reach the summit. 

Join a local circle, or make a circle, and do not be afraid of 
doing at least twice what you think is your share of the 
necessary work. 

Determine to persevere. If circumstances should make it 
impossible for you to complete the four years’ reading in 
’92, complete it the next year, or the zex?, or the next. 
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In all your studies, if possible, have a companion in your 
reading with whom you can constantly converse. Ask each 
other hosts of questions, drill each other constantly on names, 
dates, pronunciation of words, order of events, and promi- 
nent characters in all the books read. 

Cultivate the sweet unselfishness of reading and study in 
the midst of the family. Neither wait for quiet, nor insist 
upon it. By this plan you can utilize the time when the 
children are enjoying the noisy game, or others are convers- 
ing. Make the most of every spare minute. The machin- 
ery of this world cannot stop for us, and the sooner we learn 
this the better. The hour of quiet meditation will be none 
the less precious when it comes from this self-denial. 

If half the energy expended by a class in catching up 
when behind, is spent by the ’92’s in keeping up from begin- 
ning, the ’92’s in four years will be far beyond where the 
other classes stand to-day. To ‘‘keep up is better than to 
catch up.”’ 

The more thorough your work is, the better you will like 
the C. L. S.C. Do not yield nor give up if difficulties ap- 
pear, or any one opposes you. Give proper respect to the 
opinions of others, and at the same time keep your face to- 
ward the ‘‘ Golden Gate. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 
CLASS OF 1888.—‘‘ THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.”’ 
‘* Let us be seen by our deeds.’’ 
OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. W. N. Ellis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. M. S. Case, 
Highland Park, Conn.; and Mrs. Cunningham, Wheeling, West Va. 
Treasurer—The Rev. L. A. Stevens, P.O. Box 380, Perry, Wyoming Co., N.Y. 
Secretary—W. McKay, East Norwich, Queens Co., N. Y. 
W. stern Secretary—Mrs. Cregin. 
CLass FLOWER—GERANIUM. 


The ’88’s have entered the Society of the Hall in the 
Grove. Diplomas were presented at thirty-nine Assemblies 
during the summer. In those cases where the graduates 
were unable to reach Assemblies, the diplomas were, or will 
be, forwarded them. The number of graduates, with names 
and states, will be printed in the April, ’89, issue of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The Class of ’88 was well represented at Chautauqua dur- 
ing the Assembly, over four hundred were present at the 
receptions, representing every state in the Union. Two 
members from Washington Territory represented the Pacific 
Coast. The Class pledged themselves to raise at least five 
hundred dollars toward the expense of the Union Class Build- 
ing at Chautauqua. Those present contributed liberally, 
and appointed a committee to co-operate with other classes 
in the erection of the building. 


An interesting feature of the recent commencement sea- 
son at Chautauqua was the competitive examination on the 
readings of the past year for the members of the Class of ’88. 
Fourteen prizes were presented. 


The ’88’s have before them inviting and untouched fields. 
The noble array of seal courses and the work of the C.C.L.A. 
calls them. The delightful task of selection is theirs. It 
would be a magnificent victory for the class if every diploma 
presented this year would show one or more seals before the 
close of another year. 
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The present issue of C. Z. S. C. Classes contains the full 
list of officers for all the Classes of the organization, with 
names, mottoes, and emblems. We shall not print again in 
this volume these items in regard to Graduate Classes, it be- 
ing deemed more advisable to give the space to Class affairs. 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘ THE PANSIES.” 
‘* Neglect not the gift that ts in thee.” 


OFFICERS. 
President—The Rev. Frank Russell, 42 Bible House, New York City. 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. Taft, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry Hart, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Mrs. Hariy A. Pratt, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretaries—Prof, H. E. Barrett, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. K. Burnell, Chicago, Ill. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Julia Berry, Titusville. Pa. 
CLass FLOWER—THE PANSY. 


CLASS OF 1886.—‘‘ THE PROGRESSIVES. 
“We study for light to bless with light.”’ 


OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. S. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. J. H. Kellogg, N. Y., Mr. T. Babbitt, Vt.; the Rev. B. 
P. Snow, Me. ; the Rev. J. T. Wnitley, Va. ; Mrs. D. Brown, Ky. ; Miss Florence 
Finch, Tex.; Mr. L. F. Houghton, Ill.; Mrs. J. D. Merritt, N. ¥Y.; Mr.C. C. 
Benscoter, Pa.; Mrs. E. Persons, Col.; Miss H. P. Marsh, Conn.; Mrs. S. 
E. Middleton, Cal.; and Mrs. T. F. Randolph, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary—J. F. Scott, Ohio. 

Treasurer—W, L.. Dunn, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer of Class Building and Representative on Committee—Mr. S. 
Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Crass FLOWER—THE ASTER. 


CLASS OF 1885.—‘‘ THE INVINCIBLES.” 
“* Press on, reaching after those things which are before.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—J. B. Underwood, 39 Barclay St., New York City. 
Vice-Presidents—C. M. Nichols, Mr. S.C. Borland, and J. W. Adams, 1108 
Topeka, Topeka Ave., Kan. 
Secretary—Miss Annie M. Chapin, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Secretary—Miss Jessie Marean. 
Treasurer—Miss Lizzie N. Haskell. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE HELIOTROPE. 


CLASS OF 1884.—‘‘ THE IRREPRESSIBLES.”’ 
‘“‘ Press forward ; he conquers who wills.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John Fairbanks, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary—Ciara L. Smith, Erie, Pa. 

Treasuvrer—Prof. W. D. Bridge, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. J. M. Eaton, Prof. E. A. Spring, and George G. 
Miner. 

Class Historian—Prot. W. D. Bridge. 

Executive Committee—Miss Nellie Stone, Mrs. J. E. Bolard, Mrs. W. W. 
Ross, Miss Florence Clark, and Mrs. R. B. Powers. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE GOLDEN-ROD, 


CLASS OF 1883—THE VINCENT. 
‘Step by step we gain the heights.” 
OFFICERS. 
President--Miss Anna H. Gardner, 220 Northampton Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-Prestdent-—-Miss A. C. Hitchcock, Burton, O. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Emma A. Twining, Lawton Station, N. Y. 
CLASS FLOWER--THE SWEET-PEA. 


CLASS OF 1882.—‘‘ THE PIONEERS.” 
“ From height to height.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Akron, Ohio. 
Vice-Presidents—A. M. Martin, J. L. Hurlbut, D.D.. 805 Broadway, New 
York City. 
Treasurer--Miss Annie M. Cummings. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. F. Curtiss. 
CLASS SYMBOL—A HATCHET. 





EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE C. L. S. C. 

At Chautauqua on the eleventh of August last, was celebrated 
quietly in the Hall of Philosophy the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. On 
this occasion vivid pictures were drawn by the speakers, of that 
memorable day ten years before when Dr. Vincent laid his plan 
for popular education before a great Chautauqua audience in a 
discourse of such wonderful conception, conviction, and strength 
that he carried his hearers over to his scheme almost to a man, 
and won, within an hour, over seven hundred members for the 
proposed circle. The swift spread of the movement and its 
marvelous effects on the lives of the persons who have adopted 
it and upon the communities where it has been established were 
reviewed. This contemplation of the results of the ten years 
fairly bewildered even those who had been in the whirl of the 
work and who were familiar with its details. It showed them 
with fresh force that the C. L. S. C. in the first decade of its ex- 
istence has proved itself to be indeed ‘‘a thought of God fallen 
among men.’’ 

The achievements of these ten years are varied and many. In 
mere numbers they are stupendous. Six classes have gradu- 
ated in this period, with a combined membership of over four- 
teen thousand, and twelve hundred of these graduates are 
engaged in advanced courses of study. One of the present 


undergraduate classes has an enrollment of twenty-five thou- 
sand, and connected with the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle in graduate and undergraduate ciasses are about two hun- 
dred thousand persons. Many of these are organized into circles, 
their size varying from two to five hundred members. 


Last year 
there were reported at the General Office of the C. L. S. C. over 
twenty-seven hundred of these circles. Wherever such organiza- 
tions exist, they exercise a direct and decided influence for good on 
not only the individuals concerned but the community at large. 

The sweep of the C. L. S. C. has been almost as broad as the 
world. While the bulk of the membership is in the United 
States and Canada, Great Britain has some three hundred read- 
ers; in France, Germany, Sweden, Bulgaria, and Russia there 
are members; one Siberian exile has taken up the course; in 
Japan three thousand readers are enrolled and twenty-four local 
circles have been formed; South Africa has over a hundred 
readers, and next year will hold a real Chautauqua Recognition 
Day ; the Hawaiian Islands has been a C. L. S. C. stronghold for 
several years and the interest still remains. Among mission- 
aries in every part of the world the course is read regularly; in 
Brazil, Chili, Mexico, and the Bermudas there are members. 

The classes among whom the readings go are as many and 
as varied as the countries. Thousands of the members are 
college graduates and many have been sent into college by 
the stimulus of the work. There are hundreds of cultured homes 
represented in the membership. Lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
ministers, and business men join the circle. But the great aim 
of the C. L. S. C. is to reach the poor, the uneducated, the neg- 
lected, the sick, and the old, and wonderfully well has it carried 
out its design. In many factory towns of New England and the 
Middle States are to be found circles of hard-working factory 
hands who steal time to read the prescribed course after ten 
hours of hard labor. On the plains of the West, in the mount- 
ains, far away from railroads and post-offices, readers are scat- 
tered. There are members in the Massachusetts Reformatory, 
and the penitentiaries at Cafion City, Colorado, and Seattle, 
Washington Territory. 

Many invalids throughout the country are making their shut- 
in hours bright and hopeful by these readings, and not a few have 
organized circles in their invalid chambers, which have served to 
leaven an entire set of their town’s society. Among the aged the 


work has been most successful. Every Commencement at Chau- 
tauqua marching in the procession of graduates will be found 
white-haired men and women whose latter days are being made 
as good and interesting as the earlier ones by the persistent 
search for knowledge which they are keeping up. Among the 
’88’s present on Recognition Day at Chautauqua in August last, 
were three deaf and dumb persons and one colored man, signs 
of the wide adaptability and the endless opportunity which the 
course affords. 

The list could be lengthened indefinitely. The annals of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle tell of desolate lives glad- 
dened by the sense of comradeship in labor; of minds opened 
to the grandeur of the possibilities which learning offers ; of the 
change of narrow, frivolous home circles into circles of thought 
and feeling and uplift; of villages lifted out of gossip and vulgarity 
into manly interest and schemes of improvement. There are no 
tales in all literature more wonderful, more pathetic, more power- 
ful than those in the history of the C. L. S.C. What will be the 
next decade? Whocantell? The first has brought together an 
immense constituency, perfected a sufficient organization, and 
gathered in devoted leaders. The coming ten and its successors 
must depend upon the energy, the thoughtfulness, the prayerful- 
ness of those to whom this ‘“‘thought of God’’ has been com- 
mitted. 


THE SOCIAL PHASE OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Presidential elections are mile-stones in the social and moral 
progress of the people of this country. The candidates and plat- 
forms have stood for ideas held by the people. The Union, the 
national policy, war, annexation, slavery, the currency, civil ser- 
vice reform, and the tariff have been passed upon with greater or 
less distinctness at one or the other of the elections. In the earlier 
elections and just before the War, personal feelings and sentiments 
were strong and found vigorous expression in meetings, proces- 
sions, medals, badges, and other social demonstrations. In 
1840 the entire country seems to have spent weeks on a gen- 
eral picnic with monster meetings, songs, parades, cider drink- 
ing, and general political skylarking. It was the first election 
into which amusement entered as an important factor. The fun 
of helping on the canvass was so attractive that it seemed to over- 
shadow the real political significance of the event. 

The present election is in marked contrast with all that have 
gone before. Its social and ‘‘sporting’’ aspect is less demon- 
strative and people pay more attention to the newspapers and less 
to parades. It is doubtful if such a canvass of good-natured fun 
as that of 1840 will ever be seen again ; and unless some tremen- 
dous political question, like a war, should come up, we may not 
see again the Wide-awake processions of Lincoln’s first election. 
Betting on the election used to be quite common. This time it 
seems to be chiefly confined to professional gamblers in the West 
and North-west—such persons will bet on anything, if they see a 
dishonest penny in it. Even the silly bets with a wheelbarrow 
ride for a prize seem to be totally forgotten. The people, as a 
whole, no longer bet on elections; a grand mile-stone on the 
upward progress of a nation. It is an immense gain when a man 
learns that a bet proves nothing—except the folly of the man 
himself. 

Up to the election of Grant, medals were largely used in the 
elections. Now they are almost forgotten. In place of medals 
small decorative buttons, bits of ribbon, or other ornaments to 
be worn on the coat are now largely used, perhaps more so 
than ever before. This, too, is because these badges are quiet 
and unobtrusive. A man may wear the badge of his party but 
he no longer wishes to make a spectacle of himself in public. 
It is the same with parades and torch-light processions. They 
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amuse certain young persons of both sexes. They do not win 
votes. People read too much and prefer an able “joint 
debate”? to a brass band. Besides this, in the large cities pa- 
rades are becoming matters of trade. Anybody can get up a 
procession who will pay for the amusement; and the more you 
pay, the longer it takes the show to pass the reviewing stand. 
This election, at least up to the middle of September, exhibits 
less of the features of a circus and more of the sober dignity 
of a discussion before the committee of the whole people. 

The question of right and wrong before the country demand 
discussion not parades ; business is generally good, no single in- 
terest seems to be dying or ever dull on account of the election ; 
one cannot very well lose his temper over the tariff; it is an election 
between gentlemen; and there is a notable absence of that miser- 
able personality and abuse that marked the election of Lincoln. 
A presidential year has always been considered disastrous to 
business. The theaters, concert rooms, and watering places 
always suffer greatly in such seasons. This year what may be 
called the amusement interest is unusually prosperous, plainly 
showing that the people do not care for the street shows of 
the politicians. At the same time, with this gain in manner, 
ther¢ is a sober and thoughtful discussion of the issues before 
the country, and the election is the most encouraging in our 
history. It is a step forward. 


EDISON’S WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPH. 

When Edison invented the phonograph it attracted the great- 
est attention throughout the world as a curious scientific toy. 
Then, for years, it remained a toy. Within the past few months 
the toy has become atool. At first, it was a machine that in a 
crude way would repeat once or twice any words spoken loudly 
into it. It is now an instrument of precision for the man of sci- 
ence and a useful apparatus in the school, concert room, and 
counting-house. It will now reproduce softly, but with utmost 
distinctness, any sounds made near it. 

From a careful examination of the perfected phonograph by a 
representative of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, he is able to give some 
idea of the future of this remarkable instrument. The instru- 
ment first held a phonogram impressed with a piece of music 
performed on some previous occasion, on a cornet. It clearly 
repeated the music twice, giving each note its true value and 
ending with a distinctly marked trill. The wax cylinder was 
then changed for another, and on holding the tube to the ear, 
music performed on a piano was clearly heard. The melody 
was plainly defined and the harmonic progression completely 
rendered. The applause of the listeners at the end of the per- 
formance and the buzz of conversation about the piano were also 
repeated. 

Here would seem a most remarkable future for the phono- 
graph. The exact rendering of music, the phrasing, accent, 
dynamics, rhythm, and even personal manner of the singer or 
performer can be caught and preserved for future repetition. 
Even the rendering of a symphony or military band march may 
be preserved for study long afterward. The charm of a song is 
the personal manner and tone of voice of the singer. Type 
gives only the dead notes. The phonograph restores to life 
dead music. 

The second experiment witnessed was even more interesting. 
A gentleman sat before a phonograph and dictated a letter and 
then went away. A typewriter operator then came in, and, list- 
ening to the letter spoken by the man he had never seen, wrote 
out the letter without a single mistake. Another test was even 
more remarkable. A writer on the New York press had the af- 
ternoon before dictated a long editorial to a phonograph. A 
compositor was sent for, and he set up in type every word of the 
article by merely listening to the soft voice of the machine. 
Most curious of all, the compositor found that if he failed to catch 
a word, the phonograph would repeat it. The proof could be 
corrected in the same way, the reader listening to the phono- 
graph as he reads the print. 


In one sense we are hardened to wonders, and this extraor- 
dinary instrument is received more with pleasure than surprise. 
People are not now astonished at any invention. It issafe to say 
that this instrument will soon find many useful applications of 
which we do not now dream. One thing is certain: it is a prac- 
tical recorder and reproducer of sound. It is difficult to say any- 
thing more wonderful than that. Its possibilities are a fit sub- 
ject for earnest study, both in science and business. The fact that 
the wax phonogram can be taken off and sent by mail to another 
place, there to repeat its message on another instrument, sug- 
gests wonderful possibilities. It will become a living witness of 
dead voices, reproducing the very tones of the speaker or 
singer whose voice it preserves. Its record, duplicated, may re- 
peat the speech of long dead lips. A grand orchestral perform- 
ance may be recorded and copies sold so that distant listeners may 
in quiet homes hear the great symphony far from the glare of the 
concert room. The sermon that stirs many hearts may be the solace 
of a sick room miles away from the sound of the church bell. 


METHOD IN DAILY BIBLE READING. 

The Bible is our greatest and best book ; it is the Word of God 
and it is our first English classic. It is our only authority for 
the early history of the race, and it contains some of the best 
literature in the world. No other book is so rich in revelations 
of the nature of man; no other tells us authoritatively the na- 
ture and purpose of God. We owe to it our human civilization 
and our eternal hope. It tells us how to live and how to die. It 
sustains us in our mortal struggles and it keeps alive our immor- 
tal nature. 

This Book of books ought to be read daily ; each of us should 
gradually become familiar with it—with its words, its history, 
its doctrines. What, then, is the best method of Daily Bible 
Reading? The question is not easily answered; for there may 
be many good methods and that one which best suits us may not 
equally suit others. No one of us is large enough to take in the 
whole of this sublime and mighty Book at once, or soon, or easily. 
We must make that gradual ascent and survey of it which we 
would make of the Alps ; and as in these mountains we have not. 
one but many eminences and a vast empire of lordly land lifted 
skyward, so in the Bibie we have many heights and a vast table- 
land of thoughts and lives and principles to climb up to and 
range over. 

A first point in method is to fix upon daily reading of the 
Book as an unbreakable rule of one’s life. The time to be given 
daily ought not to be long enough to weary us nor too short for 
distinct impressions. The amount must vary ; sometimes a verse 
may suffice; generally a paragraph—one full statement or inci- 
dent—is better. The daily exercise will require one other pre- 
liminary : it must not be a heartless and mindless task ; if it be 
such the result will be maimed. Some intellectual interest is 
essential. We must stir up the mind to enter into the work; 
and there must be a loving interest also. This double appetizing 
of the exercise may be promoted in many ways and it is not wise 


-to insist upon any one way. For the spiritual part it is indeed 


true that the spiritual life alone suffices to attach us to the Word 
of the Lord; but even this attachment will lack fruitfulness in 
study without intellectual method. 

The mind can be interested by any one of a thousand devices. 
For example, the reader resolves to look up the ages of the pa- 
triarchs and make a list, or to make a similar list of the kings 
of Israel; or to find out how the prophets died; or to compare 
the first psalm with the Sermon on the Mount. With some 
knowledge to obtain, the mind goes into the reading with ani- 
mation, and the purpose in the study fills it with vitality. A 
young reader may wisely try some one of these particular in- 
quiries, and then others, going on until there comes to him and 
gradually develops itself, 42s own best method. At all events, 
mere reading of so much per day without any purpose except to 
do one’s duty, will yield but poor fruits ; we ought to study how 
to do our duty in the best way. 
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The value of helps to Bible study depends upon many things. 
No one help equally helps us all. Some minds are best left to 
find their own way; others will have no way unless a path is 
provided. In this respect the Bible is a fair field for enterprise ; 
the courageous traveler on these table-lands of knowledge may 
not unwisely go alone, making his own road. He will always 
be in God’s country. Yet there are some simple helps in the 
geography, language, weights, and measures, etc., of the Book 
which it would be unwise not to take with us. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


Our reading of the Scriptures ought to aim at completeness. 
Some kind of full survey may profitably occupy a year. Let the 
history fill one year ; the good and bad men, another ; the angels 
and devils, a third. Or begin anywhere else and follow any other 
classification, so it be a method. All this is not to exclude the 
binding up of each day with some lesson or promise which may 
nourish the divine life in the soul. The Book is soul food, not 
merely mind food; and the highest purpose of daily reading is 
to obtain and enjoy our daily bread from heaven. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


‘The force of contributors which THE CHAUTAUQUAN has sum- 
moned to its pages to furnish the Required Readings for the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle during the coming 
volume, is distinguished both for its achievements and for its 
high connections. In the list of eight writers providing the Re- 
quired Readings for the present number, six different universities 
are represented: Dublin, Ireland; Victoria, at Coburg, Ontario ; 
Johns Hopkins; Yale; Cornell; and Chautauqua. The aim of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN is to secure the most scholarly, experienced, 
and capable English writers to be found. We believe the nota- 
ble list offered this year could not be improved. All of these 
men are in the active work of the institutions they represent and 
all of them are widely known as able writers. The members of 
the Chautauqua Circle may congratulate themselves that they 
are reading after the most eminent authorities to be found in the 
various lines. 


The summer record of Congress is dull reading. Partisanship 
has been too active to allow achievement. The matters of chief 
moment in July and August were the passage of the River and 
Harbor Bill by the Senate, the confirmation of Melville W. Fuller 
as Chief-Justice, the passage by the House of the Mills Tariff Bill, 
the Senate appropriation of one million dollars to a Freedman’s 
Bank, the passage of the Chinese Prohibition Bill by the Senate, 
the passage of the Fortification Bill through the House, and also 
of the Chinese Restriction Bill, the rejection of the Fisheries 
Treaty, andthe President’s message to both Houses asking for 
increased retaliatory powers for the executive in dealing with 
the Fishery question. 


The Boulanger bubble has burst, pricked by the point of a barris- 
ter’s sword. Solong as Boulanger was a possible hero, magnified 
by the restless imagination of the unsettled French people, 
there was an unlimited opportunity for him. But when he proved 
by his weak program that he was not a statesman, and afterward 
by letting himself be worsted in a duel with M. Floquet, a civilian, 
and his senior, that he was not a swordsman, he was lost. The 
elections of August, while they gave him the majority in three de- 
partments, cannot be said to be indications of faith in him, but 
rather signs of dissatisfaction with the government, and willing- 
ness to vote for even a bankrupt hero rather than the present re- 
publican platform. 


The payment of the French spoliation claims has been defeated 
again in the House. Forty favorable reports have been made 
on these claims in the century (almost) in which they have been 
before Congress, and the Court of Claims has declared them 
just. Probably no member doubts that they ought to be paid. 
But there seems to exist still in Congress as in many individuals 
the superstition that deferring the payment of a debt is good 
policy. It is humiliating to the better business judgment of the 
country that another unnecessary delay in paying this old debt 
should occur. 


The dreary expanse of the summer’s work in Congress was re- 
lieved by at least one measure of fresh interest. It was Senator 


Beck’s bill for the establishment of a National Zodlogical Park at 
Washington. America is the only country in the world of any 
pretentions which has not a national ‘‘zoo.’’ Both for “‘ the ad- 
vancement of science and the instruction and recreation of the 
people ’’—Senator Beck’s reasons for his bill—it is quite time she 
had such an institution. A tract of about one hundred twenty- 
five acres on Rock Creek near Washington has been selected for 
the proposed park. The Senate has agreed to the suggestion and 
it is to be hoped that the House will be able to unite long enough 
to get it through. 


The most romantic figure of the Civil War undoubtedly was 
General Philip H. Sheridan. ‘‘ Little Phil’s”’ fiery blood, his 
dash in battle, his patriotic devotion added to his unquestion- 
ably brilliant services made him a most fascinating hero. His 
youth, too,—he was but fifty-seven when he died, on August 5— 
endeared him still further to the country. The care with which 
General Sheridan kept out of politics after the War has been 
to the advantage of his fame. He is almost untouched by the 
partisan stains which Grant, McClellan, and others must en- 
dure. Posterity in judging of him will have little but his record 
as a soldier and a gentleman to consider, and can but decide 
that he was the embodiment of valor and of patriotism. Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s death removes the last of the prominent leaders 
of the War, save one—General Sherman. 


A significant event in Indian matters is the refusal of the Sioux 
Indians of Dakota to sign the treaty opening their reservation to 
settlement and giving them land in severalty. They do not ob- 


ject tothe plan. They simply claim that they have no assurance 
that the terms will be carried out faithfully. Other treaties have 
been broken,—will not this? The Sioux cannot ‘be blamed for 
their refusal. The utmost patience of wise men must be exer- 
cised in persuading them to make the change, which this time is 
meant in good faith. The impatient judgment that they must be 
forced to agree, is too much like the cruel treatment of the past 
to be considered. We have taught them to distrust us by forcing, 
now let them be taught to trust-by patient waiting. 


The fourth report from the Civil Service Commission has in it 
a fact for women. Of the men who tried the examinations in 
the time covered by the report 32.2 per cent failed; of the 
women but 18.6 per cent. These figures bear out what we be- 
lieve the experience of business men agrees to: that the exact- 
ness and painstaking of the women who take up clerical pursuits 
is on the average higher than that of the men. 


At the last Congress of the National Prison Reform Associa- 
tion a member was understood to say that religion was of no 
effect in the effort to reform prisoners. The statement aroused 
a volley of contradictions. The general sentiment of the con- 
gress was that experience has proved it to be of the greatest 
effect. We believe that if a full examination of the causes in 
cases of genuine reform could be made, religion would be 
found to be the chief and the only prominent one. In the 
prison as in society the only force sufficient to overthrow es- 
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tablished evil habits or to change corrupt natures is the Divine 
Love. Where such phenomena occur, religion is at the bottom 
of it. Why they do not occur oftener, we to whom the gospel 
has been committed must say. 


Not long ago in London the Protestant Episcopal churches of 
Christendom met in a Pan-Anglican Council. As one result of 
the conference the clergy of the church was admonished by 
the archbishops and bishops of the importance of the study of 
the social questions of the day. They declared that no more 
important problems face the church than those connected with 
socialism and that Christians are bound to give study to these 
questions. This declaration is in harmony with what the more 


advanced among our political economists have been telling us, 
that religious teachers must be able to handle social questions 
wisely if they expect in their fields of work to cope with the 
ignorance of the wretched and the selfishness of the rich. 


If there is anybody left in the ranks of the charitable who 
fancies he does no harm when he gives to a beggar without 
knowing the merits of his case, let him consider the following 
facts made public atthe conference of charities held in Buffalo 
last summer: A chart was shown giving the pedigree for six 
generations of thirty families related by marriage and blood. 
Sixteen hundred ninety-two persons, members in this connec- 
tion, were proved to be paupers, imbeciles, thieves, or prosti- 
tutes. During the period covered, these persons had never 
worked, but in summer lived a wandering gypsy life, sup- 
ported by the country; in winter, a beggar’s life in the refuges 
of the city, supported by charity. 


The question of what it will cost to go to college is agitating 
many parents and many young people just now. It is well to 
know that even those institutions which have the reputation of 
being very expensive are not necessarily so. Their reputation 
comes from the extravagant habits of a rich class of students. 
The greater part of the money they spend can not rightly be 
classed as college expenses, but belongs under the head of 
amusements and dress. For example, the average expense of 
the last Cornell graduating class of one hundred twenty-seven 
members through the course, was five hundred seventy-five dol- 
lars a year; highest, twenty-five hundred dollars, and lowest, 
two hundred fifty doilars. Every necessary expense was in- 
cluded in the average figure. 


Fifty years ago the United Stated was the home of a large 
number of peculiar wild animals. Unless a national preserve 
comes to the rescue very soon, another decade will see them 
nearly all extinct. The grizzlies are disappearing from the 
Rockies. A live buffalo is now worth from five hundred to 
one thousand dollars, which three years ago cost scarcely one 
fifth that amount, and they are found almost nowhere but in 
a corner of Texas and in the Yellowstone Park. The caribou 
has been hunted almost out of existence. The mountain sheep, 
the moose, the beaver, the antelope, are all disappearing. If we 
are to know anything in the future about our American wild 
animals, we must arrange right speedily a ‘‘zoo.” 


Among odd historical documents should be placed the history 
of the famous log raft abandoned off Nantucket in December 
last. It is found in the Pilot chart gotten out by the Bureau of 
Navigation. The logs have taken a wild journey; many of them 
drifted south-east nearly to the Azores, and one of them actually 
came under the inspection of the United States Consul at Fayal. 
A quantity are now drifting north-easterly from the Azores, prob- 
ably bent on reaching Europe; and others are journeying south- 
easterly, perhaps yet to rest on Africa’s sands. 


That “ways that are dark’ should invest so fair a domain as 
that of the florist’s seems especially grievous. Floral nomenclat- 
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ure, however, is made to practice grave deceit. For instance, 
some time ago,the heliotrope Madame Blomage was imported from 
Europe and named Snow Wreath by the enterprising American 
importer ; an English florist supposing it to be an American seed- 
ling bought it ; he was so disgusted at the fraud that he re-named 
it White Lady, and sold it to Americans at fancy prices; a 
species of retaliation not commendable but natural. With many 
other plants this same trick has been practiced. So grave the 
matter isesteemed by florists that it has been proposed to estab- + 
lish a committee on floral nomenclature to regulate the commer- 
cial title so as to prevent deception. 


Yellow fever in Florida made anxious months of August and 
September. There have been many deaths and a constant re- 
port of new cases, but not in such numbers as to cause panic. 
Indeed, from the first there has been a feeling that science had 
a hand on the enemy, and beyond a certain point it could not go. 
All known preventives have been adopted to check the disease: 
resins and tar fires to destroy the bacterial germs; cannonad- 
ing, on the theory that concussion of the air effects the same 
result; extensive quarantine; fumigation; and camps for ref- 
ugees. 


The electricians of America held late in August a convention 
reviewing the progress of their science. The applications of the 
force to practical uses are almost startling in their boldness and 
success. But the debt which the public owes to the inventors 
must not hide that due the capitalists who have been willing to 
stake great sums in developing the inventions and putting them 
at the people’s disposal. The daring of capitalists has built in 
this country thirty-four electric railways, and has forty-nine 
in construction, supports five thousand electric light stations, 
and recently has put five hundred thousand dollars into Edison’s 
phonograph. 


Queer enough, the most noteworthy feature of the recent 
annual meeting, at Cleveland, Ohio, of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, is not scientific, but literary. 
While the nearly two hundred papers read were all on the latest 
phases of the subjects treated, yet the main comment of the au- 
ditors was the excellent literary form, skill, and polish which they 
took on. The specialist who has the power to put the result of 
his researches into simple, popular, and glowing form, has an 
immense advantage over him who deals in heavy, technical, and 
spiritless English. The people take to science if it ‘‘ reads well.”’ 


The literary merit of the novelist Edward Payson Roe was not 
great, yet rarely is more genuine sorrow for an author’s death ex- 
pressed than was over his in July last. The reason was simply 
that he was a good man honestly endeavoring to help others. He 
discovered that he could write what great numbers of people 
would read and determined to use his faculty in order to do good. 
His success was wonderful. Not alone did those who read his 
books honor him but the chief literary and public men of the 
times acknowledged his goodness and his usefulness. What 
Julian Hawthorne wrote of him at his death was a general senti- 
ment: ‘‘ He was so good a man that no one can take his place 
with those who knew him.’ 


August 12 was the anniversary of the second centenary of John 
Bunyan’s death. The occasion passed with little recognition 
even from the religious press, though it is doubtful if any 
book, excepting the Bible, has had a religious influence to be 
compared with Pilgrim’s Progress. The two centuries which 
have passed since John Bunyan died, have served only to in- 
tensify the fact of his genius and his power. Macaulay’s 
verdict is the universal one: ‘‘ There were many clever men 
in England during the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
there were only two great creative minds. One of those minds 
produced Paradise Lost, the other, Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
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The Chief Executive is setting the country an admirable ex- 
ample in the matter of letter writing. So systematically is his 
business arranged that every letter is answered within twenty- 
four hours after it is received. Not business habits alone argue 
for this dispatch. Courtesy demands that a letter like a ques- 
tion in a conversation be promptly answered, yet delinquents 
are frequent among even the best-bred and best-known men in 
all fields. 


That propensity—so senseless to active people—of building 
hopes on a possible fortune to come from whence no man know- 
eth, is not without now and then an excuse. The dispatches 
have lately had among their curios at least two well-authenti- 
cated cases of great wealth falling unexpectedly on the most 
unlikely persons. A herdic driver and a hackman, of Boston, 
and their sister have received ten million dollars from a Texas 
uncle; and an inmate of the almshouse on Blackwell’s Island 
has come into fifty thousand dollars. There is no folly in human 
conduct which actual fact does not encourage occasionally. 


C. L. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR OCTOBER. 


We print in this impression reports from forty different Assem- 
blies. A comparison of the reports will show three suggestive 
facts: these Assemblies are all what they pretend to be—Chau- 
tauguas ; that is, they follow faithfully and wisely so far as 
their means permit, the plans of their great forerunner; each 
of them has its peculiar local color, following, and methods ; all 
do good work and give a hearty stimulus to the people whom 
they reach. As to which is best, we can best reply by quoting 
from a letter to the Nole-Book from Edward Everett Hale in re- 
gard to Weirs. ‘‘I know that at each Assembly they think, or 
ought to think, that theirs has its peculiar advantages and 
charms. I remember that a Pennsylvania friend of mine, who 
lived in Boston during the first year of the War, felt quite badly 
because the Massachusetts regiments did all the fighting. But 
when he went to visit your own town of Meadville, and read the 
Pennsylvania newspapers, he found, that, all the time he was there, 
the Pennsylvania troops did all the fighting, and the Massachusetts 
regiments were nowhere. It is with somewhat the spirit of a 
War correspondent that I write about our Assembly at Weirs.”’ 
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OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

P. 12. ‘‘ Barbarians.’’ The word is derived from a Greek 
word meaning foreigners. 

‘‘ Magna Grecia.’ For the pronunciation of this and other 
names all through the book, see page 197. 

P. 14. ‘‘Delphi.’’ ‘‘ According to the legends, Apollo long 
searched for a spot on which to found a temple, and at last came 
to the valley at the foot of Mt. Parnassus, which so charmed him 
that . . . . he established his worship there 
priests for his worship, Apollo now changed himself into a dol- 
phin, and conducted into the Crissean gulf a Creton vessel which 
was on its way to Cnossus ; the crew became his priests and wor- 
shiped him under the name Apollo Delphinus ’’—the latter word 
being derived directly from the Greek word for dolphin, whence 
the name Delphi. 

‘Fountain of Castalia.’”” This fountain was regarded as the 
source of inspiration for poets. 

“The Titans.’’ The children of Uranos (the heaven) and 
Geea (the earth). At one time these Titans, giants in size, at- 
tempted to climb up into heaven, and for this purpose piled Ossa 
upon Pelion. 

P. 16. ‘‘Vulcan.’’ This god was the son of Jupiter and Juno. 
‘‘He was born lame and his mother was so displeased at the 
sight of him that she flung him out of heaven.’’ Another account 
says that his lameness was caused by Jupiter’s kicking him out 
of heaven because of his taking part with his mother in a quar- 
rel between the parents. He was a whole day in falling to the 
island of Lemnos. 

**Colossus.’’ This was a gigantic statue of brass, one hundred 
five feet high, built over the Rhodian harbor. It was erected to 
Apollo as an expression of gratitude for a victory gained over 
the Macedonians. Within the statue was a winding staircase 
that led to the head. It was overthrown by an earthquake in 
the year 224 B. C., after it had stood for fifty-six years. For 
nine centuries it lay on the ground and then was purchased by a 
Jew, of the Saracens who had captured the city. It is estimated 
that its weight must have been 720,000 pounds. 

P. 17. ‘Pillars of Hercules.’ The rock of Gibraltar and 
Mount Acho (Ceuta) directly opposite it. An old mythological 
tale is that these two rocks were originally one, and that Her- 
cules rent it in twain in order to get to Gadés (Cadiz). Another 
story is that he erected these two mountains in commemoration 
of the successful result of one of his twelve great labors. 

P. 25. ‘Druid stones.’”’ Among the early Celts there existed 
an order of priests called druids, but of its origin and that of the 
name nothing is known, and but very little of its history. Stone 


monuments of crude execution erected by them are yet to be 
found scattered through France and England. (See account of 
the druids in Dickens’ ‘‘ History of England.’’) 

“‘Mounds of the Mississippi Valley.’’ Througheut this entire 
region are to be found earthworks, thrown up largely in the 
form of circular mounds, but many of them representing a va- 
riety of figures—the work of a race known only by the name 
Mound-builders, and of whose existence the only trace is to be 
found in these works, which are among the most interesting of 
American antiquities. 

“‘Cyclops.’”’ Homer describes them in the Odyssey as a giant 
race of shepherds, having but one eye in the middle of the fore- 
head. Hesiod says they were three great giants who forged 
thunderbolts for Jupiter. (See note under ‘‘ Greek Mythology.’’) 

P. 28. ‘‘Harpies.’’ Fabulous monsters in the form of vul- 
tures with the head and breast of a woman. They are described 
in Virgil’s Agneid. The ‘‘Centaurs’’ were men to their 
waists. They were admitted to the companionship of man, and 
are the only monsters to whom good traits are assigned. (See 
Hawthorne’s story of ‘‘ The Golden Fleece,’’ in ‘‘ Tanglewood 
Tales.’’ For description of the ‘‘ Minotaur’’ see story in same 
book entitled ‘‘The Minotaur.’”’ For ‘‘ Medusa’’ see Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book,’’ the story of ‘‘ The Gorgon’s Head.”’) 

The three-headed monster ‘‘Cerberus’’ guarded the in- 
fernal regions. 

P. 37. ‘‘Sadowa.’’ The battle fought on July 3, 1866, be- 
tween the Prussians and Austrians, which resulted in the total 
defeat of the latter, and decided the war. 

P. 40. ‘‘Harmodius and Aristogiton.’’ These two persons 
were of noble families and were intimate friends. The former 
in some way gave offense to Hippias. In revenge the tyrant put 
a public affront upon the sister of Harmodius. For this the two 
friends determined to kill both despots, but the conspiracy 
raised for this purpose was successful only as far as Hipparchus 
was concernéd, his brother escaping. 

P. 47. ‘‘Oracle at Delphi.’’ At this place there was a chasm 
from which intoxicating vapors issued. A priestess (Pythia), 
seated over this and influenced by it, would give responses 
which were*believed to be imparted to her by the god Apollo. 

P. 62. ‘‘Academia.’’ This was originally the name given to 
a public pleasure ground, located in the suburbs of Athens, and 
owned by a local hero called Academus. Here Plato taught his 
scholars. 

P. 74. ‘‘ Epipolez.’’ Syracuse really consisted of five towns 
joining each other, and was hence sometimes called Pentapolis. 
In the north-western part lay the heights of Epipole on the 
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slopes of which were large stone quarries. 
which the city and walls were built were taken from these 
quarries. 





“PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

P. 9. ‘‘ Voltaire’? Frangois Marie Arouet. (1694-1778.) A 
French poet, philosopher, historian, and satirist. He scoffed at 
all belief in a divine revelation, but accepted the thought of a 
personal God. He was a deist. 

P. 13. ‘‘Laconisms.’? The word is derived from Laconia the 
south-easterly division of the Peloponnesus, in which Sparta was 
located. One thing strictly enforced in the discipline of the 
Spartans was the forming, on the part of all the people, of habits 
of terseness of speech. This soon came to be distinguished as 
laconic speech. 

P. 20. ‘‘Chrysostom,’’ John. (350-407.) A Greek Father of 
the Church. His only name was John, Chrysostom, meaning 
golden-mouthed, being added on account of his eloquence. 

‘‘ Basilicas.’’ Halls where assemblies were held for dispensing 

justice. 

‘‘Renascence.’’ A springing up; a new birth. 

P. 35. “Nike Apteros.’’ This temple was built in commem- 
oration of the victory which Cimon gained over the Persians at 
the close of the Persian Wars. The name means Wingless Vic- 
tory, and was chosen to symbolize the thought that victory had 
come to stay with the Greeks. In the year 1637 it was over- 
thrown by the Turks, but in 1835 was rebuilt from the original 
remains. 

P. 36. ‘‘Stoa.’? The word means ‘‘ porch.’’ The Stoa Basileus 
(royal colonnade) in which was held the court of the archon ba- 
sileus. 

‘““Melesigenes.’’ A namesometimes giventoHomer. Accord- 
ing to an old account Homer is said to have been born on the 
banks of the Meles, a small stream flowing by Smyrna. Another 
legend says that he composed his poems in a grotto at the source 
of the stream. Hence the name, meaning ‘‘sprung from 
Meles.’’ 

‘‘Phoebus.’’ Another name for the god Apollo. 

‘‘Propylea,’’ (pro-py-lz’a). The name given to the entrance 
of the Acropolis. It means literally, ‘‘ before the gates.’’ 

P. 37. ‘‘Parthenon.’’ The temple built to Athena Parthenos 
(Minerva). It was built entirely of Pentelic marble ; there were 
eight columns on each end and seventeen on each side. The 
whole building was adorned with beautiful sculptures. 

‘‘Peripatetics.’’ Philosophers of the school founded by Aris- 
totle who used to teach in a covered walk of the Lyceum. This 
walk ran all around the building and hence was called the 
perip’atos. 

P. 42. ‘‘Seven wise men of Greece.’’ ,See Vincent’s ‘‘Outline 
History of Greece,’’ page 146. 

P. 44. “Lord Lyttleton,’’ George. 
author. 

Fénelon (fa-neh-lon), Francois. 
prelate and author. 

‘Walter Savage Landor.”’ (1775-1864.) An English author. 

“‘Erasmus,’’ Desiderius. (1567-1536.) A famous Dutch scholar 
and philosopher. His witty satire to which the reference is 
made, entitled ‘‘ Praise of Folly,’’ contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the Reformation, although its author never openly with- 
drew from the church of Rome. 

P. 45. ‘“‘Hecatomb.”’ Properly this was an offering of one 
hundred oxen, but the term was frequently applied to any great 
public sacrifice. 

P. 46. “Bendis, Anubis, Atthis, and Men.’’ Names of the 
gods of barbarian nations ; Anubis being the ‘‘ dog-faced monster 
from Egypt.”’ 

P. 47. ‘‘Pnyx”’ (nix). A hill of Athens, one of its famous locali- 
ties. It was here that all the meetings of the people were held. 
Their gathering place, called the Pnyx proper, was cut out of 
the hill and was semi-circular in form like an amphitheater. 
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P. 48. ‘‘ Philippics.’’ See ‘‘ College Greek Course in English,’’ 
page 263. 

The names of persons referred to are all those of sculptors: 
‘* Alcamenes”’ (444-400 B. C.); ‘‘Myron”’ (the latter part of the 
fifth century B. C.) ; ‘‘Euphranor’’ (about the middle of the 
fourth century B. C.); ‘‘ Polyclitus’”’ (452-412 B. C.); Lysippus 
(about the fourth century B. C.); Praxiteles (middle of fourth 
century, B. C.). 


P. 50. ‘‘ Paley,’’ William. (1743-1805.) An English writer and 
theologian. 

P. 51. ‘‘ Helvetius,’’ Claude Adrien. (1715-1771.) 

P. 61. ‘‘ Diogenes Laertius.’’ (211-235.) A Greek author whose 


last name was given him because he was born in Laertes, Ci- 
licia. 

P. 62. ‘‘ Tacitus,’’ Caius Cornelius. (About 55-117.) The cele- 
brated Roman historian. 


P. 70. ‘‘Darics.’’ Persian coins of pure gold worth probably 
about $3.50 each. 
P. 71. ‘‘Chersonesus.’’ ‘The word is the Greek term for 


peninsula, but it was used generally to denote the narrow strip 
of land now known as Gallipoli, lying between the Darda- 
nelles (then called the Hellespont) and the gulf of Saros (then 
called Melos). 

P. 73. ‘‘Abrocomas.’’ One of the satraps of Artaxerxes. 

P. 74. ‘‘Triremes.’’ Long, narrow vessels of war provided 
with three banks of oars probably arranged one over an- 
other. 

P. 83. ‘‘Scythed chariots.’’ Two-wheeled chariots having 
long sickles or scythes fastened to the wheels, which, as they 
were driven among the enemy, cut them down. 

P. 96. ‘‘Stadia.’’ A Grecian measure of distance ; a stadium 
being equal to 60634 feet in English measure. 

P. 110. ‘‘Sesamum.’’ A leguminous (pod-bearing) plant, the 
seeds of which furnish a valuable oil. The seeds, also, prepared 
as rice, are used for food. 

P. 113. ‘‘ Underground villages.”” W. F. Ainsworth (1807 
—), an English geologist, physician, and traveler, says, 
‘*Xenophon’s description of a village on the Armenian up- 
lands applies itself to many that I visited in the present day. 
The descent by wells is now rare, but is still to be met with; 
but in exposed situations the houses are uniformly semi-sub- 
terraneous, and entered by as small an aperture as possible to 
prevent the cold getting in. Whatever is the kind of cottage 
used, cows, sheep, goats, and fowls participate with the family 
in the warmth and protection thereof.’ 

P. 118. ‘‘ The shields were hacked in pieces’’ to render them 
useless, so that they would not be carried off by neighboring 
people. 

P. 119. 


’ 


‘*The intoxicating honey ’’ was made from the flow- 
ers of a plant called «golethron, or goat bane, also from a 
species of rhododendron. Tournefort, an eminent French 
botanist (1656-1708), saw honey in that country having the 
same peculiarities. 

‘*Dracontius.’’ A Spartan who had become an exile from 
his country when quite a boy for having involuntarily killed 
a child by striking him with a dagger. He was chosen to pre- 
pare the course and preside at the contests. The hides of the 
slain oxen were probably given to him as a present. 

P. 120. ‘‘ Pancratium.’’ A contest of strength, which com- 
bined both wrestling and boxing. 

P. 121. ‘‘Cerasus.’’ It is asserted that the city was named 
from the Greek word for cherry, an abundance of the trees 
growing there. Cherries were introduced from this place into 
Italy by Lucullus in the first century B. C. 

“‘ Hoplites.”” Heavy armed soldiers belonging to the in- 
fantry. 

‘* Peltasts.”” Targeteers, or soldiers who bore light shields. 

‘*Mosyneeci.’”?” The name is a compound of the two Greek 
words ‘‘wooden’’ and ‘“‘houses.’’ These peculiar houses, or 
turrets, have teen thought by some writers to be the trunks of 
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trees. The government of this tribe was very curious, their 
elected king being strictly guarded in a house higher than 
any of the others. He was supported by the public ; but whenever 
he displeased his subjects, they fastened him in his turret and 
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starved him to death. 
people the Greeks met. 

P. 123. ‘* Agesilaus.” 
page 84. 


They were the most barbarous of all the 


See ‘‘Outline History of Greece,’ 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


GOSSIP ABOUT GREECE. 

1. ‘*Mr. Cook,” Thomas. Senior partner of the house of 
Thomas Cook and Son, London; founder of an extensive tour- 
ist system. 

2. ‘*Count de Vogué,’’ Charles Jean Melchoir. (1825 ——.) 
A French traveler and author. He has explored several of 
the countries of the East, and published accounts of his ex- 
peditions. 

3. ‘‘Orchomenos”’ (or-kom/e-nus). Dr. Mahaffy has given 
an account of this convent in his ‘‘Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,” third ed., page 223. He also writes the following 
note: ‘‘Among the other monasteries that of Daphne, near 
Athens, is remarkable as having been built by Cistercians, 
who came with the Crusader Knights, round an older By- 
zantine church. This happened about 1250 A.D. Still the 
Byzantine church is now far the most interesting part of the 
building, with certain Gothic additions and solid fortifi, ations 
to defend the monks against their enemies.”’ 

4. ‘‘Prometheus.’’ For an account of this character see 
“College Greek Course,”’ page 134, and for pronunciation of names 
see the index of same book. 

5. ‘{St. Simeon.’’ The allusion is to St. Simeon Stylites 
(390-459(?), a Syrian anchorite. He spent several years of his 
life in convents, but not finding them severe enough in their 
discipline to satisfy him, he built a small hut, in which he 
lived alone, inflicting upon himself much pain and suffering. 
His fame drew around him many people, and to escape them 
he built a pillar, on the top of which he lived. This pillar 
only measured a few feet in circumference, and he kept increas- 
ing its height until from ten feet it reached sixty. On this he 
lived about thirty years. He had many followers, who were 
called Stylites. Tennyson has celebrated him in a poem named 
after him. 

6. ‘The period from the sixth to the eleventh century is the 
best of Byzantine architecture, after they had overcome the 
rudeness of the earliest attempts, before they became infested 
with the incongruities borrowed from Italian building. This is 
the great value of the churches at Ravenna and Athens, that 
they are among the rare specimens of the best Byzantine art. 
If the great church of St. Sophia at Constantinople could be re- 
covered from the Turks and cleared of its plaster and other 
defacements, of course all other examples would sink into in- 
significance. I am sorry I cannot give a pictorial illustration of 
the lovely little church of Athens. In addition to what is men- 
tioned in the text, I mention two distinctive features in this kind 
of church. The nave which is short and generally high in pro- 
portion to its length, is preceded by a porch, where is often placed 
a gallery for women attending the service, and is stopped by a 
screen, called iconostasis from its being richly adorned with 
figures of saints, and this hides the chancel and altar from 
The chancel apse in the best period is polygonal, and 
not circular as in the ruder examples. But I must not venture 
upon any more architectural or antiquarian details. The promi- 
nent feature of their chanting of the service is that they all sing 
nasally, which is most disagreeable.” —/. P. Mahaffy. 

7. ‘*M. Renan,’? Joseph Ernest. (1823 ——.) A French 
author and Orientalist. He gained great notoriety by his ‘‘ Life 
of Jesus,’ in which he ‘“‘treated the Gospel narration as little 
more than a legendary romance.’’ 


sight. 


GREECE AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. 
1. ‘‘ Raison d’étre.”’ A French expression which means the 
reason for the existence of a thing. 


2. The critic referred to is Matthew Arnold. 

3. ‘‘ Bagehot’’ (baj-ot) Walter. (1826-1877.) An English au- 
thor. Of his several publications perhaps the best known is the 
one referred to in this article, ‘‘ Physics and Politics.’’ 

4. ‘‘An-tig’o-ne.’’ A tragic character in Greek legendary lore ; 
the daughter of Gidipus whose story is told in the ‘‘ College 
Greek Course ’’ in the chapter on ‘‘Sophocles.’’ When Cidipus. 
blinded himself and went an exile from Thebes, Antigone 
accompanied him and remained with him until his death. Then 
she returned to Thebes, where shortly afterward her two broth- 
ers killed each other in combat. Creon refused burial to one of 
them; but Antigone defied him and buried the body. For this 
Creon had her shut up in a dark cave, where she put an end to 
her life. 

5. ‘*‘ Agathocles” (a-gath’o-klés). A renowned tyrant of Syr- 
acuse, and later of nearly all Sicily. After defeating the Cartha- 
ginians a number of times, he met with a repulse at their hands, 
and they murdered his sons. Afterward gaining a victory over 
his enemies, he revenged the death of his sons by murdering 
their destroyers with their whole families. He died B.C. 290. 

‘**Zeuxis’’ a Greek painter who lived in the last half of the 
fifth century B.C. He is the one of whom it is said that his pic- 
tures of grapes were so perfect that the birds flew to eat them. 

6. ‘The Lydian fate.’’ The Lydians who had been subdued 
by the Persians revolted in the time of Cyrus. Herodotus re- 
lates that it was upon the advice of Croesus—the conquered king 
of the Lydians, whom Cyrus having spared from death always 
kept near him —that they were subjected to this treatment. 
Creesus thought this fate would be more desirable to the Lyd- 
ians than to be sold into slavery. 

7. ‘*Tours.’’ This battle occurred in the plain between Tours 
and Poitiers in France, then known as Gaul. Here Charles 
Martel met and defeated the advancing hosts of Moslems. 
These invaders had united all the Arabs under their banners ; 
had subdued Syria, Africa, Persia, and Spain. By their defeat 
at Poitiers, Europe was saved from subjection to the Mohammed 
power. 

8. ‘‘ Diadochi’’ (di-4’do-ke). The name given to the follow- 
ers of Proclus (412-485), a Greek philosopher, who was regarded 
as the genuine successor of Plato in doctrine, and on this ac- 
count was surnamed Diadochus, the Greek word for successor. 
He was one of the greatest teachers of the Neo-Platonic school. 
He was born at Byzantium, lived in his early life in Lycia, and 
later settled at Athens. His followers lived mostly in the East, 
where they spread their doctrines. They belonged to the Alex- 
andrian school of Philosophy. 

g. ‘‘ Epicurus.’’ (342-270 B.C.) A Greek philosopher. Noth- 
ing could be further from the doctrines taught by him than the 
practices of Epicureanism became under those professing to be 
his followers. He taught that temperance, chastity, and a 
healthy intellectual development alone could secure that su- 
preme mental bliss which he looked upon as the highest purpose 
in human life. Seeking the same end his followers drifted into 
sensualism. 

10. ‘‘ Pontifex Maximus.’’ The president of the college of 
priests who were superior to all others, and who had supreme 
jurisdiction over all religious matters. 

11. ‘‘ Leo the Great.’’ (390-461.) The first of twelve popes 
bearing this name. Fisher, in his ‘‘ History of the Christian 
Church,’’ says: ‘‘ During all these dark days when Rome and 
Christian Italy were given over by the weakness of the emperors 
to the ravages of Barbarians [the Vandals under Genseric, 
who in 455 were desolating Italy], the Roman bishop was fear- 
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less in the defense of the city and of the Christians everywhere 
who looked to him for protection.’”” He succeeded only, how- 
ever, in obtaining a promise that the lives of the citizens should 
be spared. The city was destroyed. The pope devoted himself to 
‘redeeming the captives and relieving the distress of his flock.’’ 

12. As an incident showing the ‘‘ eagerness of the Syracusans 
to hear Euripidean fragments’’ see ‘‘ College Greek Course,’’ 
page 188, ‘‘ Balaustion’s Adventure.’’ 

13. ‘‘ Meistersingers.’”” A class of German poets and musi- 
cians who flourished between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. 

14. ‘‘Freeman,’’ Edward Augustus. (1823 ——.) An English 
author who for several years held the chair of modern history 
in Oxford. 

15. ‘*Renaissance’’ (ruh-na-songs). The French word, mean- 
ing new birth, applied to the period beginning with the four- 
teenth century and extending through the first’ half of the 
sixteenth, in which classical literature and the fine arts were 
revived in Europe. 

16. ‘‘Mussulmans.’’ Moslems, or followers of Mohammed. 

17. ‘‘Grote,’’ George. (1794-1871.) An English historian. 
His large and exhaustive ‘‘ History of Greece”’ is said to 
possess ‘‘nearly every quality of an historical work of the very 
highest order of merit.’’ ‘“Thirwall,’’ Connop. (1797-1875.) 
An English historian, author of a ‘‘ History of Greece.” 
*‘Curtius,’’ Ernst. (1814 ——.) A Germanauthor. His ‘‘ History 
of Greece ’’ has been translated into the English by A. A. Ward. 


SOLON, THE ATHENIAN. 

Pronunciation of proper names in the article: ‘ Eu’pa-trid.”’ 
“Basileus ”’ (bas-il-usé). ‘‘ A-re-op’a-gus.’’ ‘‘ Polemarch”’ (pol- 
e-mark). ‘‘Thes’mo-thetes.’’ ‘““Drachma’”’ (drak’ma). ‘‘Archons”’ 
(ar’-kons). ‘‘Boule”’ (bou-la’). ‘‘ Bou-stroph’-e-don. ”’ 

1. ‘Plutarch.’? A Greek biographer who lived probably in 
the last half of the first century, A. D. His great work is his 
“Parallel Lives’? in which he gives the life of a Greek and of 
a Roman and then compares the two. 

2. ‘*El-eu-sin’i-an festival.’’ The season of the religious rites 
held in honor of Ceres, the goddess of grain and harvests, at 
Eleusis. 

3. “‘Atlantis.’”’ According to the Greek geographers who 
handed down the traditions they had learned, Atlantis was a 
large island in the Atlantic Ocean. It has been conjectured from 
these allusions that the ancient Greeks had some vague knowl- 
edge of the American continent. 

4. ‘*Twelve Tables of Rome.’’ ‘‘ The earliest code of Roman 
law, compiled by the decemvirs (magistrates), and cut on bronze 
tables or tablets.”’ 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 

I. ‘“‘Barry Cornwall.’’ The pseudonym of Bryan Waller 
Proctor (1790-1874), an English poet. 

2. The children of Heaven (Uranos) and Earth (Gea) were 
the twelve Titans, the three Cyclops,—formidable beings dis- 
tinguished for strength and for manual craft, who made the thun- 
der which Zeus used for artillery—and the three Hekatoncheires, 
or hundred-handed beings, to whom reference is made. 

3. ‘‘Phzeacians’’ (phe-a’ci-ans). A people described in the 
Odyssey. ‘‘Scheria’’ (ske’re-a). ‘‘ Al-cea’’ (ae-ce’a). ‘‘Circe’”’ 
(sur’se). ‘‘ Aolus”’ (a/o-lus). 

4. ‘‘Ogygia”’ (o-gy’gi-a). ‘‘Calypso”’ (ka-lyp’so). 

5. The homes of the Scythians were a kind of covered wagons 
which Aschylus describes as lofty ‘‘ houses of wicker work on 
well-wheeled chariots.’? In these they roamed over a vast tract 
of country at their pleasure and as the needs of their herds de- 
manded. 

6. ‘‘Arimaspians”’ (a-ri-mas pi-ans). ‘‘ Rhipzean”’ (ri-pé’an). 
“ Hy-per-b6/re-ans.”’ 

7. ‘‘ Acheron” (ak’e-ron). 

8. ‘Pyriphlegethon ”’ (py-ri-phlej’e-thon). ‘‘Cocytus’’ (ko- 
sy’tus). ‘‘Ha/des.”’ ‘‘Er’e-bus.” ‘‘ Od’ys-sey.’’ ‘‘ O-dys’se-us.”’ 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. ‘‘Paul Gerhardt.”’ (1607-1676.) A German poet. Next 
after Luther he is regarded as the best German hymn writer, 
Many of his hymns were translated by Wesley. For fuller ac- 
count of him see Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Classic German Course,’’ which 
was included in the C. L. S. C. course of reading last year. 

2. ‘‘Maclaren,’’ William Edward. (1831——.) A Protest~ 
ant Episcopal bishop. He is the author of ‘‘ Catholic Dogma the 
Antidote of Doubt,’? and of many sermons, addresses, and 
poems. 

3. ‘‘Pretorian guard.’’ A Roman body guard. In the time of 
Augustus it consisted of nine cohorts of one thousand men each, 

4. ‘Breviary.’’ The book containing the daily service of the 
Romish church. 


PHILANTHROPY. 

The book of which Prof. Ely speaks so highly in his article in, 
this issue, ‘‘The World as the Subject of Redemption,”’ is in 
the series of Bampton Lectures for 1883, and is published by 
E. & J. B. Young, Cooper Union, New York. The author, the 
Rev. W. H. Fremantle, is canon of Canterbury. Dr. H. B, 
Adams says of this work, ‘‘I think it one of the remarkable and 
suggestive works of the nineteenth century.” 


POLICY OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 

1. ‘The Antonines.’’ In the year 138 A. D., Antoninus Pius 
became emperor of Rome and shortly afterward associated 
with himself in government his adopted son Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. These two illustrious persons are classed together as 
the Antonines. And out of compliment to them the term ‘‘ Age 
of the Antonines”’ is made to extend back tothe accession of the 
emperor Vespasian in 69. Merivale says: ‘‘ The ancient world, 
perhaps even the modern world, has never enjoyed a period of 
more unbroken felicity than that which glided tranquilly from 
Vespasian to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.”’ 

2. ‘Catharine II.’ 
reigned from 1762 to 1796. 

3. “Crimean War.’”’ The war beginning in 1854, between 
the allied powers of England, France, Sardinia, and Turkey, on 
the one side, and Russia on the other, caused by the attempts 
of the czar, Nicholas, to establish a Russian protectorate over the 
Turks. 

4. ‘Captain Burnaby,” Frederick. (1842-1885.) An En. 
glish traveler and author. He became famous through a ride to 
Khiva made under great difficulties, as the Russian officers looked 
upon him with suspicion. He published a full account of this in a 
book entitled ‘‘ A Ride to Khiva."’ 
other works. He was killed in the battle of Abu Klea in the 
Soudan, January 17, 1885. 

5. ‘‘Gortschakoff’’ (gort-cha-koff’). The ch pronounced as 
in chin. 

6. ‘‘Tschernayeff’’ (cher-na-yeff’). 

7. ‘Divide et impera. A Latin expression meaning, “ di- 
vide and rule.”’ 

8. ‘‘Romanovsky ”’ (ro-ma-nov’sky). 

g. ‘Peter the Great.’’ (1672-1725.) 

10. ‘‘Skobeleff’’ (sko’be-leff’). The battle of Plevna was 
fought December 10, 1877. Osman Pasha the commander of the 
Turks was obliged to surrender his army of forty-four thousand 
men to the Russians. 

11. ‘‘ Carte blanche.’’ A French expression which transla- 
ted literally means a white card, idiomatically it means unlimit- 
ed power. 

12. ‘* The Berlin Congress.’’ The conference held after the 
close of the Eastern or Russo-Turkish War for the purpose of 
framing ‘‘the new political adjustments which the overthrow of 
Turkey rendered necessary.’’ The great European powers rep- 
resented were Germany, Great Britain, Russia, Austria, France, 
Italy, and Turkey. The session opened on June 13, and closed. 
July 13, 1878. 


The great empress of Russia who 
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13. ‘‘ Suwaroff’’ (su-va’roff). Alexi Vasilievitch. (1729-1800. ) 
A distinguished Russian soldier. In 1794 he defeated Kosciuszko 
at the battle of Praga. For this he was made field marshal by 
Catharine. Later he was put at the head of the Russian army 
in Italy and finally attained the rank of generalissimo. 

14. ‘‘AlexanderI.’’ (1777-1825.) The Russian emperor who 
succeeded Paul I. in 18o1. 

15. ‘‘Nicholas I.’’ (1796-1855.) 
Alexander his brother. 

16. ‘Black eagles.”’ The arms of Russia are distinguished 
by the emblematic device of the black eagle. 


The czar who succeeded 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR OCTOBER, 1888. 

THE Sun.—Is nearest the earth on the 3Ist, at 2:00 p. m.; 
rises on the 1st, 11th, and 21st, at 5:57, 6:07, and 6:18 a. m., and 
sets on the corresponding days, at 5:42, 5:26, and 5:10 p. m. 
respectively. During the month the days become shorter by 
th. 20m. 

THE Moon.—Exhibits the following phases: new on the 5th, 
at 9:12 a. m.; first quarter on the 12th, at 12:09 a.m.; full on 
the 19th, at 3:49 p. m.; last quarter on the 27th, at 8:37 p. m. 
Is nearest the earth on the 7th, at 1:36 a. m.; farthest away 
on the 22nd, at 4:54 p. m. Rises on the Ist, at 1:12 a. m.; 
sets on the 11th, at 10:36 p. m.; rises on the 21st, at 6:30 p. m. 

MERcCURY.—Has a direct motion of 14° 14’ 32’’, up to the 
2oth, and from that date to the end of the month, a retrograde 
motion of 9° 53’ 05’’.. Rises on the Ist, at 8:09 a. m., and sets 
at 6:25 p. m.; rises on the 11th, at 8:26 a. m., and sets at 6:10 
p. m.; rises on the 21st, at 8:07 a. m., and sets at 5:43 p. m. 
On the 6th, at midnight, is 8° 09’ south of the moon; is at 
its greatest elongation east (25° 14’) at I1:00 a. m., on the 8th; 
and for a few evenings before and after that date is visible to 
the naked eye. On the 20th, at 7:00 a. m., it is stationary; 
on the 9th, at 6:00 p. m., is 3° 09’ south of Venus ; on the 31st, 
at 7:00 p. m., is in inferior conjunction with the sun, that is, 
Earth, Mercury, and Sun are in line in the order named. Di- 
ameter on the Ist, 6/7; on the 31st, 9/’.8. 


VENUs.—Has a direct motion of 38° 23’ 25’’; rises on the Ist, 
at 7:53 a. m., and sets at 6:31 p. m.; rises on the 11th, at 8:16 
a. m., and sets at 6:24 p. m.; rises on the 2iIst, at 8:41 a. m., 
and sets at 6:19 p. m. On the 6th, at 10:43 p. m., is 5° 07’ 
south of the moon. Diameter increases from 11’’.4 on the Ist, 
to 12’’.2 on the 31st. On the goth, at midnight, crosses the 
ecliptic going south. 

Mars.—Makes a direct motion of 24° 45’ 18/7. Diameter de- 
creases from 6’’.8 on the Ist, to 6’’.2 on the 31st. On the gth, 
at 10:09 p. m., is 4° 38’ south of the moon. Is an evening star, 
setting on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 8:38, 8:27, and 8:18 p. m., 
respectively. 

JUPITER.—Has a direct motion of 6° 17’ 01’”._ Is also an even- 
ing star, setting on the Ist, 11th, and 2tst, at 8:08, 7:34, and 
7:02 p. m., respectively. On the 8th, at 7:31 p. m., is 3° 33’ 
south of the moon. Diameter diminishes from 32’’ on the Ist, to 
30’’.6 on the 31st. 

SATURN.—Is a morning star, rising on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 
1:39, 1:04, and 12:28 a. m., respectively. Makes a direct motion 
of 2° 22’ 49’; diameter increases from 16’’.2 on the Ist, to 16’7.8 
on the 31st; on the Ist, at 10:16 a. m., is 0° 56’ south of the moon; 
and again on the 28th, at 11:03 p. m., is 1° 17’ south of the moon. 

URANUS.—Has a direct motion of 1° 44’ 32’’; diameter nearly 
stationary at 3’’.4; on the 5th, at 1:56 p. m., is 4° 40’ south of the 
moon, On the roth, at 8:00 a. m., is in conjunction with the sun, 
that is Earth, Sun, and Uranus are in line in the order named. 
On the Ist, rises at 6:45 a. m., and sets at 6:03 p. m.; on the 11th, 
rises at 6:07 a. m., and sets at 5:23 p. m.; and on the 2ist, rises at 
5:29 a. m., and sets at 4:43 p. m. 

NEPTUNE.—Has a retrograde motion of 40’ o1’’. Rises at 8:07 
p- m. on the Ist, and sets at 10:23 a. m. on the 2nd; rises on the 
11th, at 7:27 p. m., and sets on the 12th, at 9:43 a. m.; rises on the 
21st, at 6:47 a. m., and sets on the 22nd, at 9:03 a. m. Diameter 
nearly constant at 2’”.6. On the 22nd, at 12:57 p. m., is 2° 23’ 
north of the moon. 

OccuLTATION (Moon).—Mu Celi on the 2oth, from 5:26 to 6:21 
p. m. (Washington Mean Time). 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


VINCENT’S “OUTLINE HISTORY OF GREECE.” 

1. Q. What Bible events were probably contemporaneous with those 
forming the basis of the stories of Homer? A. Those occurring from the 
Exodus of the Israelites to the reign of Solomon. 

2. Q. Isit possible in this prehistoric period of Greece to distinguish 
between fact and fable? A. No, except in a very few cases. 

3. Q. After what date is there comparative certainty regarding the great 
body of facts? A. The year 500 B. C. 

4. Q. To what political division of the New World is the size of Greece 
compared? A. The State of Maine. 

5. Q. To what country was the name Magna Grecia applied? A. Italy. 

6. Q. What is the meaning of the word Peloponnesus? A. Pelop’s isle. 

7. Q. What was a marked peculiarity of the Greek nation? A. Its 
separate lands never were united in one empire. 

8. Q. Towhat did this inherent political weakness finally lead? 
overthrow of Greece. 

9. Q. In passing from northern to southern Greece what variations in 
temperature would a traveler experience? A. All from acool climate to a 
semi-tropical. 

10. Q. What productions yielded a generous return for the labors of the 
husbandman? A. The vine, olive, and fig. 

11. Q. What was the character of the isolated communities of Greece? A. 
Seli-contained and claunish like the Scottish Highlanders. 

12, Q. What nation was declining in grandeur when Greece was just 
entering uponitscareer? A. Egypt. 

13. Q. What other nations were making a stir in the world at that early 
time? A. The Hebrews, Phenicians, Chaldeans, and Chinese. 

14. Q. By what means have the few historical facts of earliest Greece been 
established? A. By a study of the Greek language and traditions. 

15. Q. Of what family of the human race were the Greeks members? A. 
The Aryans. 

16. Q. What was the original home of the Aryans? 
highlands. 

17. Q. When probably did the first migration from this land to Greece 
occur? A, Twenty or thirty centuries B. C. 


A. The 


A. The Persian 


18. Q. What people did the Aryans find already occupying Greece? A. 
The Pelasgians. 

19. Q. What became of the Pelasgians? A. They disappeared in the 
course of time. 

20. Q. Inte how many tribes were the new-comers divided? 
Dorians, Ionians, and A®olians. 

21. Q. What cities recently unearthed by Dr. Schliemann were built by 
the Ionians aud Aolians? A. Tiryns and Mycene. 

22. Q. By whom were these cities overthrown? A. The Dorians. 

23. A. What is said of the Dorian invasion? A. It wasthe most notable 
epoch in the early history of the Greeks. 

24. What two cities gradually grew into prominence? A. Athens, peo- 
pled by the Ionians, and Sparta, by‘the Dorians. 

25. Q. In what fanciful way did the Greeks account for the mark which 
the Phenicians left upon their early history? A. By saying that the Phe- 
nician Cadmus founded Thebes and brought the alphabet into Greece. 

26. Q. How did they explain the faint Egyptian impression remaining? 
A. Athens was said to have been founded by the Egyptian Cecrops, and 
Argos by Danaus and his fifty daughters. ‘ 

27. Q. From what country did Pelops emigrate? 
Minor. 

28. Q. What purpose has this mass of entertaining fable served? A. 
It has formed a storehouse of classical allusion for literature and art. 

29. Q. Around how many leading events do the countless traditions ot 
the Hervic Age group themselves? A. Four. 

30. Q. To what period in Greek history has the name of the Age of Homer 
been applied? ‘A. That included between the dates 1000 and 776 B. C. 

31. Q. From what source is much of the early history of Greece derived? 
A. The Iliad and Odyssey. 

32. Q. What Greek poet lived a few generations later than Homer? A. 
Hesiod. 

33. Q. To whom did Sparta attribute much of her greatness? A. Ly- 
curgus. 

34. Q. For what was Sparta distinguished among the nations of antiquity? 
A. As the chief military power. 


A. Three, 


A. Phrygia in Asia 
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35. Q. What was peculiar in the government ofSparta? A. Two kings 
shared equally in all the honors and duties. 

Q. What small council shortly gained supremecontrolinSparta? A. 
Ephors. 

37. Q. What form of government then became characteristic of both 
SpartaandAthens? A. The oligarchic. 

38. Q. When did the line of kings cease in Athens? A. With the death 
of Codrus 1000 B. C. 

39. Q. What was the title of the ruler in Athens during the Homeric 
Age? A. Archon. 

40. Q. How did the Greeks seek to compensate for the lack ofa central 
g-vernment? A. They instituted treaties, confederacies, and games. 

41. Q. From what did the Greeks reckon time? A. The first Olympiad. 

42. Q. What was the first country to be rendered tributary to Sparta? A. 
Messenia. 

43. Q. Whatbard encouraged the Spartan troops by his spirited war songs 
in the second Messenian War? A. The lame Tyrtzus. 

44. Q. To what class of persons did the Athenian constitution devised by 
Solon grant the power of ruling? A. The rich. 

45. Q. What period is known as the Age of Tyrants? 
ning with 650 B. C., and lasting for one hundred fifty years. 
46. Q. Who was the wisest and best of these tyrants? A. Pisistratus. 
47. Q. What party violently opposed Pisistratus? A. The oligarchic. 

48. Q. What brought about the expulsion of the Pisistratide? A. The 
oppression of the people by Hippias. 

49. Q. Who instituted the reforms that made Athens the representative 
democracy in Greece? A. Clisthenes. 

50. Q. What deadly peril threatened Greece at the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C.? A. Subjection by the Persians, 

5st. Q. What dates include the Persian Wars? A. 500 and 479 B. C. 

52. Q. Of what empire was Cyrus the Great the founder? A. Persia. 

53. Q. With what events related in the Bible is Cyrus connected? A. 
With the taking of Babylon, andthe surprise of Belshazzar ; and the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple by the captive Hebrews. 

54. Q. Howcamethe Greek colonies on the coast of Asia Minor to be 
made tributary to Persia? A. They had been conquered by Croesus, the 
king of Lydia, and, with all the rest of his possessions, passed into tne Per- 
sian power at his overthrow. 

55. Q. What was thedirect cause of the Persian Wars? A. TheIonians 
revolted and burned Sardis, and Darius resolved to chastise them. 

56. Q. Who led the first Persian expedition? A. Mardonius, in 493 B.C. 

57. Q. What did Mardonius accomplish? A. Hisnavy was destroyed by 
a great storm and he returned without setting foot on Greek soil. 

58. Q. Who led the second expedition? A. Datis and Artaphernes. 

sg. Q. In what great battle during this expedition were the Persians re- 
pulsed? A. Marathon, where the Greek Miltiades won his renown. 

60. Q. Howlonga timeelapsed before the third expedition? A. Ten years. 

61. Q. Whotook command atthistime? A. Xerxes. 

62. Q. What is said of the army of Xerxes? A. That it was the greatest 
that had ever moved upon this earth. 

63. Q. Who were the heroes of this war? A. Leonidas and Themistocies. 

64. Q. What were the great battles in which they distinguished them- 
selves? A. Thermopyle, and Salamis. 

65. Q. What battles were fought in the last expedition? A. Platea, and 
Mycale. 

66. Q. What was the fate of Mardonius, the leader of the expedition? A. 
He was killed at Platza. 

67. Q. What Greek wrote the history of this war? A. Herodotus, “the 
tather of history.” 

68. Q. What confederacy was formed near the close ofthe War? A. The 
Contederacy of Delos. 

69. Q. Whatcity in this confederacy gained authority? A. Athens. 

70. Q. To what work did Athens then address herself? A. To making 
herself strong and beautiful. 


A. That begin- 


71. Q. What new man was upon the stage at this period of Athenian © 


history? A. Pericles. 
72. Q. For how long atime did Pericles rule Athens? 
73. Q. What war caused the downfall of Athens? A. 
sian War, which began 436 B. C. 
74. Q. What are some of the great names connected with this War? A. 
Pericles, Nicias, Cleon, Demosthenes, Brasidas, and the traitor, Alcibiades. 
75. Q. At what battle was the last vestige of the Athenian navy destroyed ? 
A. At Aigospotami. 


A. Thirty years. 
The Peloponne- 


WILKINSON’S ‘“ PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

1. Q. What is the aim sought in the “Preparatory Greek Course’? A. 
To enable persons deprived of a classical education to gain an advantage as 
nearly as possible equivalent. 

2. Q. What one advantage does this work possess over those of the Greek 
authors? A. It gives a comprehensive view of the authors, such as cannot 
be gained in the slow work of translation. 

3. Q. For what peculiar mental powers were the Greeks remarkable? A. 
Variety and versatility. 

4. Q. To what period of Greek history does the Homeric story of Troy 
belong? A. That in which the Pelasgians occupied the land. 

5- Q. What peculiar power had Greece over her conquerors? A. She 
vanquished them with her ideas and her spirit. 
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6. Q. In what realm doesancient Greece yet triumph? A. Lettersand art. 

7. Q. For what is the literature of Greece remarkable? A. Its matter 
and its form. 

8. Q. What is true of the form of Greek literature? A. It approaches 
more nearly to ideal perfection than that of any other nation. 

9. Q. Under what limitations did the ancient Greeks work? A. They 
were pagans, and in their gropings after truth they oftener missed than 
found it. 

10, Q. Who are chosen by the author of the “ Preparatory Greek Course’ 
as representatives of philosophy? A. Socrates and Plato. 

11. Q. Who represent Greek poetry? A. Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Sappho, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Theocritus. 

12. Q. Who represent history? A. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon. 

13. Q. Who represent eloquence and rhetoric? A. Demosthenes, Aris- 
totle, and Longinus. 

14. Q. What was the Golden Age of Greek literature, art,and arms? A. 
The age of Pericles. 

15. Q. What is heartily advised as the first step for every reader under- 
taking this course? A. The mastery of the Greek alphabet. 

16. Q. What were the three chief dialects of the Greek language? A. 
The Ionic, the Doric, and the Attic. 

17. Q. To what author is the reader of the ‘‘ Preparatory Greek Course ,”’ 
first introduced? A. To Aisop, the fabulist. 

18. Q. What change did Asop's repute as a writer cause in his condi- 
tion? A. From being a slave he became an ambassador of King Croesus. 

19. Q. What famous cynic philosopher lived in the time of Alexander? 
A. Diogenes. 

20. Q. What omnipresent circumstance in ancient society is frequently 
alluded to in Greek literature? A. The existence of human slavery. 

21. Q. Who was the founder of the Stoic philosophy? A. Zeno. 

22. Q. From what did this philosophy derive its name? A. The Greek 
name of the place in which it was originally taught, a porch. 

23. Q. What writer exercised his wit in ridiculing paganism? A. Lucian. 

24. Q. What selection from Lucian is given? A. ‘Jupiter in Heroics.”’ 

25. Q. What was Xenophon’s design in writing the ‘‘ Memorabilia’? A. 
To vindicate the memory of Socrates from the charges of impiety and of cor- 
rupting the youth. 

26. Q. Waatconclusion does Xenophon draw regarding the influence of 
the daily intercourse of Socrates with his associates? A. It led them to re- 
frain from what was impious, unjust, and dishonorable. 

27. Q. What is given as the chief characteristic trait in Socrates’ method 
of teaching? A. His art in asking questions. 

28. Q. What unenviable renown dozs Xainthippe, the wife of Socrates 
bear? A. That of the most celebrated scold in the world. 

29. Q. What famous dialogue between Socrates and his son is reported ? 
A. One bearing on filial obligation toward the mother. 

30. Q. What important work besides the ‘‘ Memorabilia’ and the ‘“‘Anab- 
asis’’ did Xenophon write? A. The ‘ Cyropedia.” 

31. Q. Whatisthe “ Anabasis’’? A. An account of a Greek expedition 
into Central Asia, led by Cyrus the Younger for the purpose of establishing 
himself upon the Persian throne. 

32. Q. What value attaches to the ‘‘Anabasis’’? A. It is important, not 
as history, but as a specimen of literary art, and as illustrating Greek spirit 
and character. 

33. Q. Howdid it happen that a subordinate Persian governor could mus- 
ter so large an army of Greek soldiers? A. Greek exiles in the colonies | 
and unemployed soldiers in Greece proper were always ready to engage in 
any service which promised fame or fortune. 

34. Q. Did the soldiers of Cyrus kuow the object of the expedition for 
which they were engaged? A. No, and when their suspicions were aroused 
Cyrus repeatedly assured them that he had an entirely different aim. 

35. Q. How does Xenophon explain the fact that the Persian king, Arta- 
xerxes did not suspect his brother Cyrus of plotting against him? A. He 
supposed Cyrus was raising troops of war against Tissaphernes. 

36. Q. What part did Xenophon bear in the expedition? A. Froma 
private soldier he assumed the position of leader in the retreat. 

37. Q. What Biblecharacter was, four hundred years later, closely asso- 
ciated with the lauds through which Cyrus passed on this expedition? A. 
The Apostle Paul, 

38. At what place was Cyrus slain by his brother? A. Cunaxa. 

39. Q What other tragical event transpired before the Greeks left Cu- 
naxa? A. Clearchus, who was then commander-in-chief, with a number of 
officers and soldiers, was slain by treachery. 

40. What deplorable picture of the Greek army does Xenophon draw at 
this juncture? A. He represents it as being ten thousand stadia from home 
surrounded by hostile nations, without guides and provisions. 

41. Q. What curious constructions did the Greeks find in the Armenian 
country? A. Houses built underground. 

42. Q. What strange event occurred at Colchis? A. A great sickness 
among the troops, caused by eating honey. 

43. Q. Where did the army come in sight of the sea? A. At Trebizond. 

44. Q. What became of the members of the army of the Ten Thousand 
after their return home? A. They entered the service of the Lacedemonians 
against the Persians and became incorporated with that army. 

45. Q. Where does the recital leave Xenophon? A. Finding om his re- 
turn to Athens that Socrates had been put to death, he, in disgust, rejoined 
his old comrades in Asia Minor, finally returning to Greece with Agesilaus. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE TRR-CENTENARY OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA. 
What is the meaning of armada? 
What object had Philip II., of Spain, in invading England? 
What famous military leader had charge of the Spanish land forces? 
. What admiral first received command of the armament, and by whom 
was he succeeded ? 
5. How did Drake complete what he called “singeing the Spanish king’s 
beard’’? 
6. What else delayed the departure of the Armada? 
7. How had the English government become acquainted with every detail 
of the expedition? 
8. Why did the Catholics side with the queen? 
9. Who had command of the English fleet and by what noted voyagers 
was he assisted ? 
10. What is a curious coincidence regarding the qualifications of the Span- 
ish and English admirals? 
11. Whose was the “gallant merchant ship’’ mentioned in Macaulay’s 
ballad, that brought the news of the Armada’s approach? 
12. How was the alarm given along the coast? 
13. According to the tapestry in the English House ot Lords, in what 
form was the Armada disposed in advancing up the Channel? 
How were the “ feathers of the Spaniards plucked one by one”’? 
What was the Joss on both sides off Gravelines? 
From what did the Spanish ships suffer on their way back to Spain? 
How did Philip receive the news of the defeat? 
What motto was engraved on the commemorative medal ordered by 
Elizabeth? 
19. What was the effect upon Spain of the series of losses of which the 
Armada was the first ? 
20. What English writer tells in one of his novels the story of the In- 
vincible Armada? 
THE SURFACE, PRODUCTS, FAUNA, AND FLORA OF GREECE. 
What was the highest mountain of Ancient Greece? 
What is the highest mountain of Modern Greece? 
Name the most fertile plains. 
What is a peculiarity of several of the rivers? 
What is the most noted water-fall? 
What is characteristic of the tides in the strait of Egripo? 
7. To what singular changes is the entrance of the gulf of Lepanto sub- 
ject 
8. What is the mean annual temperature of Greece? 
9. What does Sir William Gell in his ‘‘ Itinerary of Greece” say of the 
climate of the Morea in March? 
10. What are the bird winds? 
11. What minerals are found in Greece? 
12, What wild animals and game abound? 
13. What use is made of the insect kermes? 
14. The great numbers ot what bird in Attica gave rise to a saying similar 
to “carrying coals to Newcastle”? 
15. The vegetation of how many plant-zones is represented in Greece? 
16. What are the most common trees, shrubs, and flowers? 
17. What two trees are important products of cultivation ? 


18. What fruits are raised in commercial quantity? 

19. To what localities is the Corinthian grape limited? 

20. What natural product is much exported to England and Italy for use 
in dyeing and tanning? 

PERICLES. 
1. For what military exploit is the father of Pericles famous? 
2. With what noble families was Peric.es’ mother connec’ed ? 
3. What tyrant was Pericles said to resemb'e in face, figure, and voice ? 
4. For what physical peculiarity was he ridiculed by the comic poets? 
5. What sobriquet was given him ? 
6. Of what political party was he the leader? 
7. Who was his rival in the opposite faction ? 
8. By what laws did Pericles secure the favor of his own party? 
9. What victory over the Areopagus was achieved by his party? 

10. What change did he make in the manner of electing archons? 

11. What has been called the cancer of Athens? 

12. What buildings were begun during the rule of Pericles? 

13. Why did he propose to the people that the inscriptions on the new edi- 
fices be in his name instead of that of the city ? 

14. How did heconvert Athens and its seaport into a vast fortress? 

15. How did he train the Athenians in seamanship? 

16. What was Thucydides’ reply when asked if he or Pericles were the 
better wrestler? 

17. How does Thucydides describe the rule of Pericles? 

18, During the life-time of Pericles what great poets, philosophers, sculp- 
tors, astronomer, and painter lived in Athens? 

19. What othermen famous in literature or art were contemporary, though 
not resident at Athens? 

20. From what oration of Pericles is the oft-quoted sentence, ‘‘ The whole 
earth is a sepulcher of famous men’’? 

21. On what two occasions is it recorded of him that he wept in public? 

22, What law made by Pericles was annulled for his benefit? 

23. What did he consider his fairest title to honor? 

24. What was his last public act 

25. How long did he survive the commencement of hostilities of the Pelo- 
pennesian War? 

PRACTICAL PRONUNCIATION TESTS.—I. 

The dedizened Beatrice Bronte was a literary aspirant ; having become d/asé 
she longed to be a das-b/eu. In order to acclimate herself to what she sup- 
posed was the atmosphere of a /1#/érateur, she made a booth in which she had 
growing acacias, asphodels, apricots, begonias, and ambrosia to aromatize the 
air. Seating herself in her bower, she was soon abstracted, and sat with her 
mouth agape ; still her mind failed to body forth Alexandrine lines. While 
in this condition her audacious brother roaming about like a Bedouin Arab, 
found her a fit subject for his bravado and badinage. ‘‘ What’s the rule for 
the antepenult? Beware of bombast. It were better to make appetizing 
blanc-mange than write the dzography of the most interesting dbrigand,” said 
he with boyish draggadocio. She was so affected by this that it was necessary 
to call the allopathist who lived across the bayou. Beatrice looked askance 
when he gave her a//ar of roses instead of allopathic doses. With unusual 
acumen, for her trouble made her astute, she said, ‘‘ Begone / I will leave this 
arid place for Arkansas where adverse winds do not blow ; there I will build 
me an adobe house, and under an alias, there will I live for aye.” 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


The criticism which the average reader has on economic works is that they 
are not readable. This complaint will not hold in regard to Dr. Ely’s “ Tax- 
ation in American States and Cities.” * It is both readable and entertaining. 
Dr. Ely brings a wealth of suggestive and unusual illustration to his aid 
and he writes from the standpoint of an observer of facts, two peculiarities 
which always appeal to the popular reader. The plan followed is singularly 
comprehensive, making the book an excellent guide for one who would 
thoroughly inform himself on this complicated and important topic. The 
author deals mainly with the growth of the present system of taxation, 
with taxation as itis and as it should be. The discussion is conducted from 
the ethical grounds which Dr. Ely insists in taking in all his writing and is 
correspondingly elevated in its views and decisions. In its careful fact-gath- 
ering, its critical comparison of systems, its historical survey of the growth 
of taxation and in its clear deductions, the work is especially admirable. 


Mrs. Livermore's book, ‘‘ My Story of the War,”* is a full and complete 


*Taxation in American States and Cities. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
ges by J. H. Finley, A.B. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 
rice, $1.75. 


* My Story of the War. By Mary A. Livermore. 
Worthington and Co. Price, $3.50. 
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history of the Sanitary Commission ; and hospital life with all of its thrilling 
experiences has never been more effectively portrayed. It is written with 
such power and such pathos as only one who had nerve enough and heart 
enough to place herself at the head of that heroic enterprise could write, and 
in a style as natural and easy as if telling a little circle of friends in her own 
home of the scenes through which she had passed. While the book does not 
purport to bea history of the War, it presents a clear outlook over the whole 
course of events during those memorable years. Several full-page steel en- 
gravings and chromo lithograph plates of famous battle flags add value to the 
volume. 

The Life of Van Buren* in the series of ‘‘ American Statesmen” is a calm, 
candid, and unbikised study of the man. The author searches carefully and 
critically through the prejudice and the bitterness which notably marked 
the political temper of the times, and, stripping away what was false and 
malignant, makes a just and dispassionate estimate of his character. The 
book furnishes a fine study of American politics. It would be read with more 
interest if the style of writing were not so involved. 


*Martin Van Buren. By Edward M. Shepard. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. Price, $1.25. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Mrs. Farmer’s “ Life of La Fayette’’ * is an excellent and satisfactory work. 
Upon the many phases of this remarkable life, light is thrown from several 
sources new to American readers, which serves to bring out in bolder relief 
the sterling qualities of the man. This information was gathered from 
French books and papers which have never been translated into English,and 
from MSS. many of which were written by La Fayette’s wife and daughter. 
Great care, skill, and critical ability are displayed in the selection and ar- 
rangement of the material, and the result is a trustworthy, valuable, and 
interesting biography. 

Mr. Black’s “‘ Story of Ohio”’t gives in a succint but very clear style the his- 
tory of that state. Legendary Ohio, the home of the Mound-builders and 
Indian tribes; traditional Ohio, the scene of the early explorers; and histor- 
ical Ohio in all of its developments down to the centennial observances of the 
present year pass in rapid review before the interested reader. The author 
distinctly perceives the diverse elements of character which marked the set- 
tlers of the different parts of the country and strongly depicts the character- 
istics of the Buckeye people. 

“Pamous American Statesmen’’{ is a worthy successor of Mrs. Bolton's 
former well-known instructive books for young people. Individual charac- 
ters are distinctly sketched, the salient traits in each one being clearly shown. 
The book lays an excellent foundation for a fuller and more exhaustive bio- 
graphical reading. 

To the “ Boys’ and Girls’ Library of American Biography,”’| the latest vol- 
ume added is the Life of Abraham Lincoln. The strong contrast presented 
by the early life of Washington and that of Lincoln makes this book an ex- 
cellent companion piece to E. E. Hale’s charming Lite of Washington, also 
in this same series. Mr. Brooks has told the life story of the great martyr 
presidentin a simple, forcible, and effective manner. 

Mexico? as seen by two American women of letters forms the subject of a 
well-written volume. Fine descriptions of its picturesque scenery, clear 
glimpses into its social and home life, and pleasing bits of travel are furnished 
by Mrs. Blake; while Mrs. Sullivan makes a clever study of its history, its 
form of government, its resources, developments, etc. The two parts com- 
bined form a unique and desirable book. 


The various beliefs and doctrines held at the present time by the nations of 
the Orient, form the theme of Dr. Fradenburgh in his “ Living Religions.’”’§ 
The book shows a thorough research into the sacred books of the Buddhists, 
the Hindus, the Chinese, the Mohammedans, and other sects. The true and 
the good in each have been carefully noted and pointed out as a foundation on 
which to build up for their followers the truths of the gospel of Christ. It is 
a book of accurate views, logical treatment, and unprejudiced conclusions. 

A little volume of verse, by Dr. Holmes, made up chiefly of anniversary ad- 
dresses to his college class, and of dedicatory poems, bears the title ‘“ Before 
the Curfew.’’** No class of writing is better adapted than this to call 
forth his genius. The kindly heart and the helping hand always so ready to 
lend their aid, are led on these errands of love by swift flying imagination. 
From some hidden storehouse, to which he alone has the key, he bears forth 
to the gaze of his friends one beautiful fancy after another, all sparkling with 
the same delicate hues and bearing the same imprint, but of incalculable vari- 
etyin their combinations. The “one clear harp” to which he sings, carries al- 
ways in its tones inspiration and encouragement to his brother man. 


Dean Carrington’s translationt} of the poems of Victor Hugo preserve with 
remarkable accuracy the subtle features of the original works. The rugged 
powerful outlines in which the great French writer drew his sketches, are 
seen in their strength in the English version, which reflects also in free play 
the child-like spirit of simple love and trust which rests over all in the 
original French. 

Uniform in size, binding, and print with the preceding volume is one con- 
taining a collection of Sonnets{f of this century. It is prefaced with a well- 
written treatise on the history and characteristics of this style of verse. A 
full index and copious notes are added to the compilation. 

In “ Village Photographs ’’||| there is presented a motley collection of per- 
sonages, distinct, original, and strongly marked. In their portrayal the 
author has displayed the true artist’s spirit. The outward forms are so well 


* The Life of La Fayette. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. New York: Thomas Y. 
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Price, $1.75. 

2 Mexico; Picturesque, Political, Progressive. By Mary Elizabeth Blake 
and Margaret F. Sullivan. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.25. 
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defined that from the moment of his introduction to each the reader is not’ 
troubled by any fear of forgetting the person, or of confusing any two. Buf 
it is in the great variety of expression revealing the inward character, the 
true heart and soul life that her skillis best shown. The presenting of all the 
characters a second time in the closing chapters in the form of a group, 
gives the book something of the character of a connected story. 

The Bible account of the capture of Jericho is made to serve as a back- 
ground for the story entitled ‘“‘ The Spell of Ashtaroth.’’* Theimpression pro- 
duced by the book is not a pleasant one. The tragic ending which the facts 
in the case make inevitable, demandsa story of far greater power, more 
dignity of movement, and grandeur of action, as an excuse for its being, than 
are evinced in this one. 


“At Home and in War’'} is an autobiograpy of the highest interest to one 
who wishes an exhaustive survey of domestic and civil lifein Russia. The 
author is an acknowledged follower otf Gogol, and a worthy one. His de- 
scriptions are thoroughly Gogolian, every detail being wrought out with 
photographic distinctness, the scenes*changing rapidly, and the characters 
passing before the eye iu animated groups. The horrors of battle are de- 
picted with the most intense realism. There is not a trace of egotism visible 
in the author. On the contrary he tells with the most charming naivelé of 
his deceitfulness asa child, his indolence and inability at school, and his 
feelings of fear and faintness in battle. As adjutant of General Skobeleft 
and acquainted with many ef the other famous military leaders of Russia, he 
is able t» give many interesting interviews with them. Had he told more 
about his artist brother, Vasily, whose paintings are soon to be exhibited in 
New York, the book would have possessed still greater attraction. 

J. S. of Dale is nothing if not original, and his last story} is a felicitous 
illustration of his inventive genius. It is ‘‘as good asa play.” In fact, the 
reader can readily imagine himself witnessing a play, for the characters live 
and breathe, act their parts and disappear, leaving the happy lovers to make 
their bow as the curtain falls. The dramatic incidents of eleven years are 
depicted in the space of a half hour; the eyes are dazzled by the constantly 
shifting scenes and rapid movement; curiosity is on the gui vive until the 
closing scene. It is a farce, audacious, witty, and bright, 


A plea for more practical and unencumbered guides to pronunciation, in 
our dictionaries, merits sympathy at once from those who have labored with 
the examples, exceptions, and different authorities in Webster and Worces- 
ter. Mr. Warman, the author of the Worcester “ Principles of Pronuncia- 
tion,’’ makes such a plea in a most suggestive and practical treatise on Or- 
thoépy.|| Recognizing the value of the standards, he aims not to dispute 
their authority but to make it easier work to discover what they mean. 
Pronunciation tests and a list of over six thousand words frequently mispro- 
nounced are interesting additions to the work. 


A book full of practical instruction on a subject of which too little is gener- 
ally known is ‘Hints from a Lawyer.’’3 It gives in easy language entirely free 
from legal technicalities, the laws and usages pertaining to the ownership 
and care of property, to common business transactions, and to numerous 
other measures with which all owe it to themselves to become familiar. It 
is especially adapted to the use of women, to whom by the recent broaden- 
ing of the laws many rights have been granted whose nature it is necessary 
they should understand. In helping women become good business women 
as well as men to become good business men, this book is competent of play- 
ing an important part. 

Two helpful books designed for boys and young men are “ Danger Sig- 
nals,’’{ and ‘“‘ The Way to Fortune.’’** Had the authors been working 
together to accomplish the same purpose, they could scarcely have better 
adapted their books to each other. The former, suited to the younger class of 
readers, gives clear and ringing warnings as to what must be avoided in or- 
der to make life a success. To lend emphasis to the work by giving it a de- 
cidedly practical turn, letters were written to a great number of business 
men in .Boston, andtheir opinions given in response from a large part of 
the work. The latter book adapted tothe same readers when they shall have 
reached a more mature age, aims to direct them as to what course to pursue in 
order to acquire success. The whole field of literature has been examined and 
the best thoughts of great writers bearing upon the different subjects have 
been culled. The chapters are short, vigorous, and inspiring. 


The seventh volume of the ‘‘New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’’tt con- 
tains ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.”’ The plan of the work is togive in notes the 
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various readings found in the different editions of the play, and the comments 
and explanations made by the best Shaksperian scholars. Thus many opinions 
are brought to bear upon each part of the drama, pointing out its beau- 
ties more clearly and solving its difficulties. The work printed in the text 
of the First Folio is prepared especially for students and is exhaustive and 
most helpful. 

The Standard Map of California and Nevada* has been issued during the 
present year. In size it is three and one half by two andjthree fourths feet, 
in mechanical execution, it is remarkably fine, the colors being pleasant, the 
type clear, and the tracings distinct. Analphabetical list of all places appears 
on the margin, and by a simple device one is enabled readily to locate each 
one. The map folds up into a neat, and small cloth cover. 

“Summer Legends,’’t a collection of short stories translated from the Ger- 
man, will be found unique, absorbing, and rich in delicate humor. There 
could be no more enjoyable book over which to spend a quiet summer after- 
noon. There is just enough of the marvelous mixed up with it to make it 
suit the dreamy spirit of such a time ; while its strong human interests give 
it a flesh and blood touch which forbids associating it with any uncanny sea- 
son or dark and witching hour. 

A book written out of the experience of the worker, is ‘Chips from a 
Teacher's Workshop.”{ Itis replete with wise suggestions, answering the 
questions that naturally arise to the young and inexperienced teacher, and 
giving hints for the presentation of certain subjects. The writer's convictions 
are strong and the spirit with which they are set forth, can not but quicken 
the enthusiasm of the teacher who reads it. 

From a cover gorgeous with all the hues of the rainbow, peep the faces of 
the ‘‘ Queer People’’|| about whom Palmer Cox’s ready pen and pencil have 
depicted wonderful things. He has taken his sketch-book outside of Brownie 
land this time, but some of the irrepressibles have crept in among the gob- 
lins, giants, pixies, peasants, and potentates whose queer capers are here 
chronicled. While lacking the charming originality of the Brownie books, 
the numerous illustrations and sprightly rhymes are sure to win the favor of 
the nursery critics. 


* Standard Map of California and Nevada. Chicago: Rand, McNally, and 
Co. Price, $1.00. 
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Golden Opportunities in Every-Day Life. By Mrs. C. H. Metcalf. Price, 
gocents. Thoughts of my Dumb Neighbors. By Mary E. Bamford. Price, 
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Sailor-Boy Bob. By the Rev. Edward A. Rand. Price, $1.25. Lost on an Isl- 
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and. By Mrs. Virginia C. Phoebus. Price,80 cents. The Summer at Hearts 
ease. By Sophie Worthington. Price, 90 cents. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Lessons in Geometry for the use of Beginners. By G. A. Hill, A.M. Price, 
75cts. Academic Trigonometry. Plane and Spherical. By T. M. Blakslee, Ph.D. 
Price, 30 cents. German Exercises. Material to translate intoGerman. By 
J. Fred. Stein. Helps to the Intelligent Study of College Preparatory Latin. 
By Karl P. Harrington, M.A. Lessons in English, adapted to the study. of 
American Classics. By Sara E. Husted Lockwood. Recent Examination 
Papers for admission to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Sheffield Scientific School, 
and Columbia School of Mines. Selected and edited for the use of preparatory 
schools, by John S. White, LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Old South Leaflets. General Series. Price, 5 cts. per copy; 100 copies, 
$3.00. Nature Readers. Sea-side and Way-side. No. 2. By Julia McNair 
Wright. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

A Modern Jacob. By Hester Stuart. 

The Flag on the Mill. By Mary B. Sleight. 
Politics. By Walter Thomas Mills. Revised edition. 
Wagnalls. 

The Flower People. By Mrs. Horace Mann. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price. 35 cts. 

The New Practical Arithmetic. By Waite A. Shoemaker and Isabel Law- 
rence. Under the direction of D. L. Kiehle, A.M. First German Reader. 
On the Cumulative Method. By Adolphe Dreyspring. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 

A Popular Zoélogy. Chautauqua edition. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D., 
and J. W. P. Jenks, A.M. New York: Chautauqua Press. Price, $1.20. 

World-English: The Universal Language. By Alexander Melville Bell. 
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Garnered Sheaves of Song for the Sunday-School. By the Rev. E. S. 
Lorenz and the Rev. I. Baltzell. Dayton, Ohio: W. J. Shuey. 
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wood. Dayton, Ohio; U. B. Publishing House. Price, 15 cents. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR AUGUST, 


Home News.—August1. The business portion of Suffolk, Va., destroyed 
by fire.——The Senate passes the Sundry Civil Bill. 

August 3. Twenty-seven persons perish in a burning tenement in New 
York City. 

August s. 

August 8. 

August 10. 
telegraph. 

August 12. Manycases of yellow fever in Jacksonville, Florida. 

August 14. Organization of the American Party at Washington.——Major 
General Schofield is appointed to the command of the army, to succeed Gen- 
eral Sheridan. 

August 15. The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
opens its session at Cleveland, Ohio.—Annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association at Saratoga, N. Y.—Two severe earthquake shocks in 
Winthrop, Maine. 

August 17. Two thousand members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization, at Detroit, 
Michigan.——The Senate passes a bill to prohibit sending obscene matter 
through the mail. 

August 20. Death of Seth Green, the fish culturist——The House passes 
the Chinese Restriction Bill. 

August 21. Death of Bishop Harris of Michigan. 

August 22. Great loss of life and property caused by cyclones in Delaware 
and Maryland.——The Oceanic sinks the City of Chester at the Golden Gate ; 
twenty lives lost. 

August 23. President Cleveland requests an enlargement of the Executive’s 
powers under the retaliatory act.——The French spoliation claims defeated in 
the House. 

August 24. Arrival in New York City of the Princess Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. 

August 26. Great'forest fires in Michigan. . 

August 29. National Electrical Association opens its session in New York 
City. 


Death of General Philip H. Sheridan. 
The Senate passes the Chinese Restriction Bill. 
The Senate passes the bill to regulate interstate commerce by 


1888. 


August 20. Bronze statue of Robert Burns unveiled at Washington Park, 
Albany, N.Y.—Formal opening of the steel railroad bridge of the C., B. and 
Q. R. R., at Nebraska City, Nebraska.——Completion of the Hudson River 
bridge at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

August 31. A cloud burst and flood at Hot Springs, Ark., destroy $100,000 
worth of property and drown thirteen persons. 

FOREIGN NEws.—August 2. Disastrous floods in south eastern Europe. 

August 3. The strikers of Paris have an encounter with the police. 

August 4. An earthquake shock is felt in Scotland. 

August 8. A riot among the communists attending General Eudes’ funeral 
in Paris ; fifteen persons wounded and many arrested.: 

August 10, The Nicarauguan canal contract ratified by the Costa Rican 
Congress and signed by the president of that country. 

August 11. Two hundred persons drowned by the bursting of a reservoir 
in Vaiparaiso, Chili. 

August 13. General Von Moltke placed on the retired list; General Von 
Waldersee succeeds him. 

August 15. Meeting of the International Y. M. C. A. in Stockholm, Swe- 
den.—Collision of the 7hingvailla and the Geiser off Nova Scotia; one hun- 
dred five lives lost. 

August 16. The business portion of Cayenne, French Guiana, destroyed 
by fire; loss, $2,000,000. 

August 19. Earthquake at Port Maurice in the Riviera.—Death of the 
German historian, Georg Weber.—General Boulanger re-elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies from the departments of Somme, Charenti, and Nord. 

August 23. Dom Pedro welcomed back to Brazil. 

August 24. King Christian, of Denmark, visits Emperor William. 

August 27. Emperor William and the king of Saxony meet at Dresden. 

August 28. The steamer Bratsberg wrecked near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, and fifteen of the crew drowned. 

August 31. The British steamships, Caro and Snaresbrook, collide in the 
strait of Gibraltar. The Snaresbreok sinks and eleven of the crew are 
drowned. 





